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PREFACE. 



It is with extreme and most sincere diffidence that, 
at length, I venture to lay this work before the public. 
The long delay that has taken place between its an- 
nouncement and its appearance, has not enabled me to 
persuade myself into forgetfulness of any of its defects ; 
and no candid objection can well be offered that I shall 
not be predisposed to acknowledge. I have, therefore, 
to ask the reader's most favourable construction of the 
many faults of this attempt to place in consecutive order, 
the biographies of those English statesmen, who, if not 
the first of our ministers in ability, have been the first 
in place. 

The delay in the appearance of this volume, arose, ^ 
in the first place, from the fact that when the book 
was first announced, it was my intention to have begun 
my series at the Revolution; and some biographies, 
with that purpose, I had prepared. Subsequently 
it occurred to me, whether rightly or wrongly, that, 
fl,s parliamentary government had made itself felt 
almost as much after the Restoration as before, a list 
beginning at that period might make, at least, the par- 
liamentary history of the Prime Ministers more com- 
plete. 

With this view I commenced with the often-written 
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life of Clarendon, and offer in this volume the additional 
lives of CliflFord, Danby, and Essex. 

For the " Preliminary Memoir," I have only to oflFer 
an absolute apology. It was commenced with the in- 
tention of being brought up to the Revolution : a fact 
that may explain, but may not excuse, the contracted 
form in which it appears, and the too great space devoted 
to particular events. 

The other causes of delay, besides the change of the 
period of commencement, have been of two kinds : — 
one, the occurrence of three severe and dangerous at- 
tacks of illness, the latter of which, in all human proba- 
bility, must have proved fatal but for the proverbial 
ability and unwearied kindness, though tfulness, and 
fittention of my physician, Doctor Girdwood. The 
necessity, on my recovery, of attenduig to accumulated 
professional engagements, was the second reason of 
postponement. 

The reading of Mr. Macdiarmid's most interesting 
book, Mr. Forster's masterly biographies of the States- 
men of the Commonwealth, and some other collections 
of inferior note, induced me to think of a series of 
Prime Ministers as long ago as 1840. On making 
some inquiry I found that such works had been more 
than once produced ; one, so long since as 1670,* and 
another, under the title of "Prime Ministers," in 1733.t 

* ** State Worthies ; or, the Statesmen and Favourites of England 
since the Reformation, their Prudence and Policies, Successes and 
Miscarriages, Advancements and Falls. London : Printed by Thomas 
Milbourne, for Samuel Speed, in Threadneedle Street, near the 
Royal Exchange, 16/0.*' 

f " A Short History of Prime Ministers in Great Britain. Lon- 
don : Printed for H. Haines, at Mr. Francklin's, in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, 1733." 
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I take the trouble to mention this fact, because many 
friends, both at the press and at the bar, can remember 
that I projected this work before the announcement of 
our distinguished Chief-Justice's very learned and de- 
lightful book on the " Chancellors," and very long before 
any publisher had announced, in any quarter, a similar, 
but unwritten, work on the " Prime Ministers." 

The distance from town at which the printing of the 
text of the work was done, must be my excuse for 
errors which, I hope it will be seen, could not be mine ; 
and, with the consciousness that much more may 
need explanation than I can now anticipate, I commit 
the volume to the favourable consideration of the reader* 



J. n. B. 



5, IIaue Coubt, 
Dec, 1857. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

Lanjfraiic obtains the favour of William. Appointed Archbisliop of 
Canterbury. Desolate condition of the English Church. Asserts " 
the Primacy. Is appealed against to Rome, William makes terms 
"wdth the Saxons. Insurrection of Waltheof. Lanfranc*s exertions 
to suppress it. Lanfranc saves the Abbey of St. Albans. The 
*' Terrier," or " Doomsday Book," Origin of the Grame and Forest 
Laws. S epa ration of the Temporal and Spiritual Jurisdiction of the 
Courts. "William refuses fealty to the Pope. His Letter. His Will. 
Accession of Eufus. Lanfranc crowns William II. The Conqueror's 
Funeral. Oppression of the Saxon Clergy. Cruelties of Rufus. Buil» 
ding of Westminster Hall. Vices of the Normans. Death of Rufiis. 
Henry I. Anselm. Loss of Prince WiUiam. Origin of the Plan- 
tagenets. Stephen. Henry 11. Invasion of Ireland. Landing of 
Strongbow. visit of Henry to Dublin. His return. 

To trace the influence of the advice of any particular CHAP, 
individual in the policy of a period of military violence, is ' 

a task so difficult, that notices of the counsellors of the earlier 1058. 
English Kings must necessarily be brief and meagre. The 
decay of learning, even amongst the highest rank of secular 
persons, had forced monarchs to seek for advisers in the class Lanfranc 
of Churchmen; and from the coming of the Conqueror down thrcmirtof 
to the time of Henry VIII., we shall find the priesthood ^o^^andy. 
occupying the highest stations in the closet, the council, the 
parliament and the court. In the long list of these eccle- 
siastical statesmen of England, the first, if he was not worthy 
of the highest, was at least deserving of a prominent place. 
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CHAP. Lanfiranc had achieyed reputation in the arena of religious 
' controversy — the only field of mental exertion open in those 
early times — and his sagacity and adroitness in managing 
delicate affairs^ early brought him to the attention of the 
Duke of Normandy. Lanfiranc was a Lombard and generally 
said to have been a native of Milan. His great religious 
work was a treatise on the Real-presence in answer to Beren- 
garius, and he was reputed as very skiful in the Civil Law — 
a great accomplishment, when that famous code was laying 
the foundation of the jurisprudence of Europe. William 
had taken much notice of this accomplished monk at the court 
of Normandy where Lanfranc had for some time resided, 
marking, doubtless, the ambitious and impatient spirit of the 
Duke and his bands, whose excesses it was his fate afterwards 
to endeavour to restrain. Though he was much trusted by 
the King, however, he could not as a churchman approve 
the marriage of William with the daughter of the Count of 
Flanders, his relative within the prohibited degree. 

Nicholas II. had decidedly refused to sanction the marriage, 
and Lanfranc found it necessary to quit the Court of Normandy 

Eetirea to and retire to Rome. Here however the prudent churchman 
carried no enmity against Duke William. The project of 
seizing the crown of England — dear alike to the personal 
ambition of the Duke of Normandy and the pious anxieties of 
the Roman priesthood, were well known to him.; and he saw 
that if the contemplated advantages to the Popedom by that 
measure were to be obtained, Nicholas must for the good of 
the general Church relax a little of her particular rules, and 
for the sake of extending his primatial power over a whole 
kingdom, approve the marriage of William and Matilda. 
Lanfranc laid all this before the Holy Father; shewed him 
that William was a man of that class that are useful friends 
and dangerous enemies; and the Pope accordingly granted 
his dispensation for the marriage. This great service re- 
instated Lanfranc in the affections of the Duke, and the rule 
of the Anglo-Saxons in England was now threatened by the 
allied ambition of a prince and a priesthood. How much 
Lanfranc had to do with the delusion of Harold on his visit 
to Normandy, we have no record; but the scene in the 
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Council of Avranches, where Harold was made to swear on a CHAP, 
cloth of gold to bring in William as King of England, and, 



the cloth being removed, a collection of the most sacred relics 
came to view, savours greatly of the stratagem that vulgar 
prejudice calls ecclesiastical. This oath so strangely taken 
was fully insisted upon when Harold succeeded to the throne. 
In vain he declared that the sovereignty was not his to 
give. William, as an ill-used man, appealed, by the advice of William 
Lanfranc, to the Court of Rome, and Harold denied the S)me 
jurisdiction. Nor was his fear of that tribunal without hmoW 
foundation. Hildebrand was deep in his stupendous labour 
of making the spiritual primacy a territorial power, and the 
Norman adventurers were looked upon as the pioneers of the 
Popedom. ^ The Holy See took care, that where they had 
obtained the actual possession of nations they should not 
long wish for the moral sanction. The descendants of the Sea- 
Kings had become the servants of the Church, and recom- 
pensed her, by zeal and'courage in extending her power, for 
the hundreds of abbeys and cathedrals, the burning of which by 
their fathers had been celebrated in the romances of the Scalds. 
The power of the Greek Emperor had been broken by 
warriors who fought under the flag of Peter ; Italy had 
been taught to submit quietly to the mighty yoke ; and Eng- 
land was marked next as the field of adventure for those new 
and strange allies, who appeared to propagate the universal 
headship, as their fathers had filled the Scandinavian treasury; 
missionaries, with trusty lances and " green mail barred with 
gold." The great cause of the Normans against Harold was 
argued by the conclave of Cardinals, who gave another 
illustration of the gravity at which the Roman wondered in the 
Pagan soothsayers. The judgment was, of course, in favour 
of the soldier of the Church, and the invasion of England 
authorised by the Holy See. The approval of the Pope 
obtained and the expedition actually begun, the occupation 
of Lanfranc was suspended. The conquest proceeded with Invasion of 
unchecked rapidity, and William's prophecy, that all who ^ff^*^^- 
followed him should be rich, was fulfilled to the letter. The 
lands of the Saxons were delivered over to his knights, and in 
his '* perquisitions '* of the convents he left them " neither 
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CBAP. plough nor cup." It was not to be supposed tliat the 
' conquerors would leave in the hands of the natives an 
instrument of opposition so powerful as the Church; and 
accordingly the Saxon Bishops found it necessary to fly. 
Stigand at an early period took refuge in Scotland^ and the 
Pope's legate as well as William and his Barons made choice 
Lanfrano of Lanfranc to occupy his place. William who knew the 
A^bishop wisdom and sagacity of the Lombard and his influence at the 
ofOanter- papal Court — an influence so great that Alexander wrote 
that nothing but the hope of benefitting England could re- 
concile him to lose his company — looked upon Lanfranc's 
appointment as a great addition to his strength. The Legate^ 
it seems^ only recommended the appointment of Lanfranc; 
and William and the Barons confirmed it. The election of 
Bishops by the Clergy — the ancient constitution of the 
Church of England and Ireland — was forced to give way 
to the necessities of the Conqueror ; and the royal supremacy 
was asserted by that which has since continued it — the sword. 
Lanfranc, thus elected, found only too great a field for his 
labours amongst the Norman conquerors. On his arrival, 
he saw no prospect around him but robbed and desolate 
churches. At Canterbury, the chief seat of his ecclesiastical 
grant, the Cathedral was in ruins — all its property carried oflT 
and all its beauty defaced by the Norman marauders ; and 
Lanfranc though coming to enjoy the promotion for which he 
had laboured was struck with sadness at the sacrilegious 
sight. The Archbishop of York found his churches and 
convents similarly wrecked; and so great was the devastation, 
or so deep the piety, that the Normans are said to have feared 
to occupy the lands they had obtained from the Franks, or 
the Saxons to rent them as farms — a delicacy as to making 
profit of consecrated ground, which the title-deeds of many 
noble-houses show, did not prevail so largely in the days of 
Henry VIII. 

Lanfranc, on his arrival, set about consolidating the 
jurisdiction of the English church, by asserting the supre- 
macy of the see of Canterbury. " Kent" he said "received 
the gospel from Rome, and acknowledged Borne as its 
superior ; and as York received the gospel from Kent, the 
same rule should apply." Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
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was also a Norman, and wished to stand on the ancient parity CHAP, 
of the two Archiepiscopal sees which obtained in Saxon ' 

times ; but Lanfranc refused to argue or bring proofs. Judg- 
ing rightly, that an appointment by irresponsible power was 
only to be maintained by similar means, he told the Arch- 
bishop of York, that if he did not quietly submit, he and his 
family would be banished the country. This put an end to 
the controversy, and the primacy of Canterbury was safe. 
Little can be said for the manner in which Lanfranc used his 
great office. By arbitrary and cruel proceedings he drove out Expels the 
the Saxon prelates, and had others from Normandy promoted to lates. 
their sees. The latter were for the most part unlearned and 
even military men, who disdaining the rural mode of life of their 
predecessors, established themselves with great pomp in large 
cities, and exercised unsparingly the power of life and death. 
An unavailing attempt was made to bring these outrages 
before the Roman Court ; but Lanfranc, the creature of Hilde- 
brand, was commissioned by that Pontiff to decide on the 
complaints preferred by the Anglo-Saxons against himself. 
In the meantime the policy of Lanfranc had driven the 
remnant of the Saxons to an ominous league, with which 
William found it desirable to make terms ; and accordingly 
calling them to meet him at Berkhampstead, he ** swore upon 
all the relics of the Church of St. Albans, his hand being upon 
the holy gospels, to observe inviolably the ancient, good and 
approved laws of the realm." In return, the Saxons took the 
oath of fidelity ; but their destruction was too fully deter- 
mined to allow any submission to avail : a devastating warfare 
carried on against them by the Barons and WHliam, ended in 
the triumph of feudal despotism over the remains of simple 
liberty which the Saxons had enjoyed. 

The essential connexion in these days between the ecclesias- 
tical and civil government of the country, made it a matter of 
great importance, how the council of clergy called by Lanfranc 
would decide the question of allowing the liberation of the 
Saxon heiresses, who had taken refuge in the Convents from 
the outrage of the invaders. The Primate proposed the libera- 
tion, and it was carried ; a step, one of the chief consequences 
of which, was the alliance formed by marriage between the 
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CHAP. Normans and the English, The government was howcTcr 
• becoming highly unpopular^ and a league was formed of 
Normans^ Saxons^ and Welsh; who had nothing in common 
but hatred of those in power. The Saxons complained that 
the king had^ despoiled them of their land and the Normans 
declared that he had not given them sufficient plunder. This 
strange confederacy resulted in the insurrection of Waltheof, 
and its event is briefly described by Lanfranc in his letter to 
the King ; " Glory be to God on high ! your kingdom is at 
Xanfrano last purged from the filth of these Bretons ! " Lanfranc had 
xninistrator by this time been left by the title of King's Deputy,* to 
administer the ajBTairs of the kingdom in the absence of 
William in Normandy; and one of the advantages of an 
ecclesiastical minister was made evident, for when he sent 
troops against Roger de Hereford he accompanied his com- 
mission with an excommunication.f 

Roger however despised the curse, and met the soldiers; but 
to no effect. The defeat of the conspirators was signal and 
complete; and it was the rare fortune of Lanfranc to have first 
reconciled William to Rome, which forwarded his invasion — 
and then to have crushed the most important attempt to 
overthrow his power. In his ecclesiastical administration 
there is one bright spot; the saving the venerable abbey of 
St. Albans — the shrine of the proto-martyr of England. 
Whether this act was done from a feeling for the desolate 
condition of the Church, or with a desire to provide for Paul, 
his reputed son, it preserved till the time of Henry VIII. 
the existence of that noble pile and great society, half-ruined 
at length by the vandalism of that period when the " dark 
ages " became illuminated by " the gospel light that beamed 

♦ Lanfiancns erat princeps et custos Anglice — Vita Lanfranci dtante Thierry. 

f The ezcommanication ran — *' Since thou hast departed from the rale of condact pur- 
sued by thy father — since thoa hast renounced the faith which he all his life kept towards 
his lord, and caused him to acquire so much wealth — ^by virtue of my canonical authority 
I curse thee, excommuuicate thee, and exclude thee from the pale of the church, and from 
the communion of the faithful. 

And he wrote to William on the prospects of quelling the insurrection — " With 
pleasure as one sent from God should we now behold you amongst us. Be not however 
in haste to cross the sea; for it would be disgraceful to us that you should have to come 
to assist us in putting to flight a handful of traitors and robbers." 
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from Ballen*8 eyes " — the flames of the blazing fanes of Scot- CHAP, 
land — and the lurid glare of the fires that burned Servetus. ' 



The degradation of Wulfstan was an act of a different kind. 
Lanfranc declared him unworthy of the episcopate because 
he could not speak French, and the Norman nobles needed 
teaching. It was an honest rule if it had been honestly 
adhered to ; but the appointment by William's successors of 
a clergy who were ignorant of the language of their flocks, 
has borne its fruit in Wales and Ireland to the present hour. 
From about the death of William's Queen the power of 
Lanfranc would seem to have been declining. He probably 
advised the survey that produced the Terrier or Doomsday 
Book ; and was doubtless consenting to the origin of a code 
which still survives, and far outdoes in absurdity even the 
usual jurisprudence of Gothic despots^-the laws preserving 
game. Unfortunately, it is still necessary to mention, that the 
following account of the chronicler, refers, not to the present 
day but to the eleventh century. — 

**In his time had men much distress. He took money by 
^ right and unright.' He made many deer-parks, and es- 
tablished laws by which whosoever slew a hart or a hind 
was deprived of his eyesight. He forbade men to kill harts 
or boars, and he loved the tall deer as if he were their father. 
He decreed that the hares should go free. Eich men be- 
moaned it, and poor men shuddered at it. But he was so 
stern that he recked not the hatred of them all." 

The only remaining great event of the Life of Lanfranc 
was his coronation of Rufus ; except we assume that he was 
the author of the following decree famous as having separated 
the temporal and spiritual authority of the Saxon Courts and 
thereby left an indelible trace of its existence, in the system 
of the English laws.— 

•* William, by the grace of God, King of England, to the Separation 
Counts, Viscounts, and all other men French and English, of cfes^^ticai 
all England, greeting. Be it known to you and all others my ^^ Civil 
faithful subjects, that with the advice of the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and lords of my kingdom, I have thought 
fit to amend the episcopal laws, which, improperly and in 
contradiction to the canons, were, until the time of my con- 
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CHAP, quest, in force in this country. I ordain that henceforward 
' no bishop nor archdeacon shall resort to the tribunals of 
justice to plead episcopal causes, nor henceforth submit to 
the judgment of secular men, suits relating to the govem- 
ment of souls. I will that whosoever shall be summoned, 
for whatever cause, by the episcopal judicature shall repair 
to the bishop's house, or to such other place as the bishop 
himself shall choose and appoint ; that he shall there plead 
his cause, and render what is right to God and to the bishop 
— not according to the laws of the country, but to the canons 
and episcopal decrees :— that if any one, through an excess 
of pride, refuse to repair to the bishop's court, he shall 
receive notice once, twice, .or thrice; and if after three 
successive notices, he does not appear, he shall be excom- 
municated, and if need be the strength and justice of the 
king or the viscount shall be employed against him." 

The second great act of policy, the effects of which were 
lasting upon the English constitution, was the refusal of 
William to submit to the see of Rome. This was doubtless 
an act of the King's own determination, for Lanfranc was too 
much attached to Uildebrand to have advised it. "The 
legate," wrote William to the Pope, " has notified to me that 
I have to send money to the Roman Church, and that I must 
swear allegiance to thee and thy successors. The first of 
these demands I admit : as for the second I neither do nor 
will admit it. I will not swear fidelity to thee, for I never 
promised it, nor did any of my predecessors swear fidelity to 
thine." William indeed could not forget the fact that he 
was really a king by force, and was neither disposed to admit 
that he held his kingdom by the Papal power or the popular 
will ; as is clearly distinguishable from the terms in which he 
bequeaths it: — 

" As for the kingdom of England I bequeath the inherit- 
ance of it to no one, Tor the inheritance thereof was not 
bequeathed to me ; I acquired it by force, and at the cost of 
blood ; I leave it in the hands of God — only wishing that my 
son William, who has been submissive to me in all things, 
may obtain it, if he please God and prosper." 

It was doubtless to this feeling of having gained their 
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power by unauthorized force, that we may attribute the early CHAP, 
independence of the Plantaganet Kings, and the frequent ' 

proofs given in our statute-book of their disposition to con- 
trol the insolence of the Roman Church. The plunder of the 
Saxon lords and monasteries had been accumulated by the 
Conqueror to aid his future wars ; and when Bufus, without 
waiting for his father's funeral, seized the treasury at Win- 
chester, he found " sixty thousand pounds of fine silver with 
a large quantity of gold and jewels." Rufus was crowned by 
Lanfranc in Winchester Cathedral, and the efforts of the 
Barons in Normandy to dictate the succession rendered void. 
In the meantime William's faneral exhibited a mark of the 
manners of the time. When the body reached the Church 
of St. Stephen, at Caen, which William had built, and all the 
Bishops and Abbots were assembled for the funeral — a man 
stepped forward and demanded that he should be paid for 
the ground of the church which William had taken by force, 
before he would allow the ceremony to proceed : — 

"Clerks and bishops" said he "this ground is mine; 
upon it stood the house of my father. The man for whom 
you pray wrested it from me to build thereon his church. I 
have neither sold my ground nor mortgaged it, nor have I 
forfeited it, nor made any grant whatever of it. It is my 
right and I claim it. In the name of God, I forbid you to 
lay the body of the spoiler therein, or to cover it with my 
glebe." 

The Bishops gave him money, and the King (all whose Accession 
servants had fled when his death was announced) was per- 
mitted to be buried in peace. In circumstances the most 
adverse the Saxon people had hitherto obtained some little 
toleration, chiefly owing to the existence of large numbers of 
the clergy of their own blood. The Norman ecclesiastics 
however were fast breaking down this last barrier against 
utter serfdom. Men of the most dissolute lives and even of 
the quality of footmen had been thrust into the English sees, 
and the entire system of the Saxon Church had been long 
despised. Lanfranc himself had undertaken as a task the 
destruction of the power or privileges of the Saxon 
Courts ; and in proportion as the position of the native clergy 
became reduced, were the sufferings of the people exaggerated. 
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CHAP. Xhe goTernment maintamed by William Rofiu ratteh more 
resembled the plunder of a defeated province than the rale of 



a kingdom. No property^ even to the meanest hinds 'was 
safe; and^rhen they had been totally stripped of their goods, 
^ William demaxtded their labour in Ids project of beautifying 
the metropolis. The repairs of the Tower and its fortifi- 
cations, the building of a bridge over the Thames, and the 
erection of the great monument of Rufus — ^Westminster Hall, 
Bondage of caused the plunging of the Saxons into Egyptian thraldom. 
They were compelled to quarry and carry stone for the new 
works and forced to cut down and transport timber; the 
Norman artificers contenting themselves with overseeing the 
labour of the native slaves. The Saxon Chronicles are 
eloquent in grief at the state of the nation. — 

" The counties upon which these forced labours fell were 
grievously tormented; each year passed by heavily and 
mournfully, on acccount of numberless vexations and mul- 
tiplied contributions."* 

Avarice and cruelty were, as is usual, the concomitants in 
the Normans, of sensual vices; and these were apparent chiefly 
in those who held power in the Church. William himself, 
however, by his personal profligacy, had struck a terror 
recorded graphically by the simple chroniclers quoted above.— 

'^ Their ill usage of the fathers of families, their insults to 
the wives and daughters, were too shameful to relate; so 
that on the first rumour of the king's approach every one 
would fly from his dwelling and retreat, with whatever he 
could save, to the depths of the forests and into desert 

places."t 

The fear of retaliation was extinguished in the minds of 

the Normans, and the terrors of superstition were as yet 

regarded little. Visions of Abbots, William rewarded by a 

joke, and warnings by a laugh; and the bondage into which 

he had brought the people was so grievous, that no effort was 

made to stay wholesale slaughter of such of the Saxons as had 

retained their land. Thierry on the authority of Caedmer anno- 

* Thierry's Hiitorj of The Normfto Cooqneet. f Ibid. 
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tated by Selden, relates that some fifty Saxons, having enough CHAP, 
wealth to tempt the cupidity of the King, were accused of * 



that early and long surviving class of, what the lawyers call, 
" prohibited evils " — a trespass against the game and forest 
laws. They were ordered to be tried by a criminal tribunal 
for having hunted in the King's forests and killed the King's 
deer. They denied the charge and demanded the ordeal of 
hea,(ed iron. The historian tells us the incredible tale that 
follows: — 

^^ On the day appointed they all suffered this sentence in 
its utmost vigor ; it was a painful sight to see ; but God, by 
preserving their hands from any mark of burning, clearly 
showed their innocence and the malice of their persecutors. 
When it was related to William that after three days the 
hands of all the accused appeared unseared, ^And what 
then?' returned he; *God is no judge of these matters; 
such affairs concern me ; and it is I who must judge them.' 
The historian is silent concerning this new sentence and the 
fate of the unfortunate Englishmen, whom no pious decep- 
tion was any longer available to save." 

If we smile at the credulity that believes in the trial by 
ordeal, the passage shews at least of what cruelty and profanity 
Rufus was thought capable, and what tales relating to him 
were certain of ready and cordial belief. The history of his 
short reign and the violent lament of all the contemporary 
chronicles over his wickedness, give colour to the belief that 
his death in Boldrewood was not merely the result of an 
accident, and that " Tyrrel's shaft " was not " at random 
sped."* The Saxon chroniclers are at best controversial 
writers on any matter relating to the Conquerors; and the 
exclamation attributed to Eufus ^' Shoot! in the Devil's 
name ! sKbot ! " partakes too much of monkish melodrama. 
The death of Rufus was followed by the usual seizure of the 
treasury by his successor Henry. He did not, however, Henry L 
obtain possession without opposition, the partizans of his 
brother Robert disputing his right. The unstable nature of 
the usurping power is always favourable to the enslaved, and 

* A tradition, it is said, exists in the families of Tyrrd in Ireland, whither Sir Walter 
Tyrrel in all probability fed— that the death of Rufas was the result of a conspiracy. 
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CHAP. 
I. 



Anselm. 



Henry showed that the Norman^s extremity was the Saxon's 
opportunity. He addressed them^ according to Matthew 
Paris^ as liege subjects^ saying — 

^' My friends and faithful subjects^ natives of this land^ in 
which I also was bom ; you know well that my brother seeks 
my kingdom. He is a proud man^ who knows not how to 
live in peace ;* he manifestly contemns you ; he calls you 
cowards and gluttons^ and desires only to trample you under 
foot. But I^ like a mild and peaceful king^ purpose to 
maintain your ancient liberties, and to govern you after your 
own wishes, with moderation and wisdom. I will if you 
desire it sign a writing to this effect, and will confirm it by 
oath. Stand by me, then, faithfully; for, if English valor 
second me, I fear not the vain threats of the Normans." 

All this was new language to the Saxon serfs. It 
was long since they had heard friendly words from the 
lips of a king, who called himself also their countryman; 
and their joy was redoubled on learning that Henry was 
about to marry Matilda, the niece of King Edgar. This 
royal marriage was the earliest in the series of such events 
that have had so great influence on English history. The 
Normans bitterly opposed it, and declared that Editha had 
been sworn a nun. In this weighty question we have the 
first prominent appearance of Anselm the successor of Lan- 
franc. Anselm and his council decided that she was not 
professed and celebrated her marriage with the King. An 
attempt at invasion was made by Robert, but was soon ex- 
tinguished by the mediation of Norman nobles. It does not 
appear that the Saxons gained much by the new alliance of 
the King, for the historians continue to complain almost in 
the same terms which they applied to his predecessors. 
Grievous contributions were inflicted, for the dowry of his 
daughter Matilda when she was betrothed to the Emperor ; 
and the distress of the people was aggravated by scanty 
crops, the result of the neglect of husbandry in time of war. 
On Henry's first return the loss of his son by shipwreck bore 
grievously upon his mind, but not so much it seems on the 
minds of those who lived in terror of his succession. The 
chroniclers spare no language in exposing his alleged crimes 
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and vices and his hatred of the Saxon people, though of his CHAP, 
mother's race.* The Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry, ' 

haying become a widow, returned to the English court, where 
the Normans*continued to her the style of Empress. To her, 
Henry, deprived of his legitimate male issue, intended that the 
crown should devolve ; and accordingly, at a great Christmas 
banquet at Windsor, he invited all the Norman Barons to 
swear fealty to her. The chief of these in apparent alacrity, 
was Stephen of Blois. He was, says Matthew Paris, first of 
all. At this time the Crusades were rising to the height of 
their popularity, and* abdication of sovereign princes was not 
uncommon, that the chivalrous monarchs might take the cross 
and go to Palestine. Henry had just prepared for the 
succession of Matilda, and according to Thierry — 

^'In the same year, Foulks or Fulk, Count of Anjou, led origin of 
away by the new enthusiasm of his age, constituted himself, tenetsf^**" 
as the term was, a soldier of Christ ; marked his coat of mail 
with the cross, and set out for Jerusalem. Being uncertain 
of his return he delivered over his country to his son Geoffry, 
surnamed Plante-Genest, or Plantagenet, &om his custom of 
placing a branch of this flowering shrub, or yellow broom in 
full blossom, in his cap or helmet by way of plume."t 

Henry, anxious that his daughter should not be the last of 
his line, resolved to marry her to this Geoffiy Plantagenet; 
and concluded the marriage without consulting the Norman 
Barons. From this union came in 1133 a son, called from 
his mother's rank Henry Fitzempress — the famous Henry II. 
Again the Barons swore fealty to this child, and two years 
afterwards Henry I. expired. Stephen now lost no time in 

* " Tbon hast seen Robert de Belesme, the delight of whose soal was ronrder ; thou 
hast seen Ilenry Earl of Warwick, and Roger his son, whose soul wtis base; thoa hast 
seen King Henry, the marderer of so many men, the violator of so many oaths, the gaoler 
of his brother. Bat thou wilt perhaps ask me, why, in my history, I have so extolled this 
same Henry. I have said that he was remarkable among kings for his prudence, his 
bravery, and his wealth ; yet these kings to whom we bind ourselves by oaths, before whom 
the very stars of heaven seem to bow down, and whom women, children, and stupid men 
throng eagerly to view as they pass by, are not surpassed in their faults by any man in their 
kingdom ; and this it is which makes the regal office appear criminal in the eyes of 
some." — Anglia Sacra. 

f Thi«pry's History of The Norman Conquest. Book VIT. 
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C^^' settmg up his daim as a descendant of the Conqneror^ and 
* was elected by the Bar<»is and Prehites ; the latter asserting 
that the oadi of fealty to the tn&nt Henry was not binding, 
because the marriage had been bad widiout the consent of 
the Barons. The approbation of the Holy See was also not 
wanting ; and Innocent discovered a greater regard for the 
rights of election to the kingly office than might have been 
expected from the Pope : — 

" We have learned," writes Innocent II., '* that thou hast 
been elected by the common wish and unanimous consent 
both of the nobles and of the people, and that thou hast been 
annointed of the prelates. Considering that the suffrages 
of so many men cannot have been united in thy person 
without the especial co-operation of Divine grace, and that^ 
moreover, thou art akin to the late king in the nearest degree, 
we look with satisfaction on all that has been done in thy 
favour, and adopt thee with paternal affection as a true son of 
the blessed apostle Peter, and of the holy Roman Church." 
Aecemonof T^^is line •f argument the Pope did not long maintain ; for 
Henrjii. j^g declined to absolve Henry's illegitimate son from his 
oath of fealty to his sister Matilda ; and after a long and 
various war the sword of the Barons again decided that Henry 
Fitzempress should succeed Stephen. Henry II. came to 
the throne, popular with all factions, and announced by 
dreams, auguries, and prophecies. The earlier history of 
Henry the Second's reign is little more than a record of the 
quarrel with A'Becket, a profitless study in the annals of 
English history; inasmuch as it was followed by no permanent 
results, not even by that renewal of the Conqueror's policy 
as to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the attempting of which first 
provoked the outfall. Henry had, however, contemplated an 
adventure to render his reign illustrious ; a conquest which 
Thierry truly describes, as '^almost as important as that 
achieved by tiie Norman William, his maternal great grand- 
father " — the conquest of Ireland. This had been a project 
entertained by Buiiis, but never attempted to be put in 
force ; — 

** For Tyrrel's abaft at ran4pm sped, 
That kingly longing quieted. " 

Henry in his preparations imitated those of William for the 
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invasion of England; and Nicholas Breakspeare being Pontiff^ CHAP, 
by the title of Adrian the Fourth, he obtained of him a gift ' 



of Ireland, on condition of ^^ forcing the people of that 
country to good morals," and seeing that ^' the Church be 
adorned with fresh lustre." This bull he kept quietly for 
a better season ; and in the mean time looked about him for 
the opportunity to avail himself of its self-assumed power. 

The hish state of civilization to which Ireland had at an loTasion of 

T 1 ^ 

early period attained is not now denied, notwithstanding the 
exaggeration of misguided patriotism, or the assertions of 
illiterate hostility. In every district of the country arise 
hoary works of art, of which *^ history cannot tell the origin, 
and chronology knoweth not the time," — works evidently 
of a great and accomplished people. That this civilization 
had entirely disappeared in the twelfth century is not only 
contrary to reasonable deduction, but can be refuted by 
historical fact. The pomp described by the Norman writers 
who have left any record of the early expeditions of the 
invaders, was rude no doubt but not barbarian. ^Letters and 
sciences still had refuge in the ecclesiastical houses. Arts, 
such as chiefly assist warfare, had in no way deteriorated ; 
and it may be truly said, that the condition of the body of the 
Irish people was not inferior to that of the Saxon population, 
over whom the newly arrived Normans exercised a rule that 
has since become proverbial. That the project of invading 
Ireland had early engaged the attention of the Norman kings 
is clear, not only from the declaration of William Bufus, 
recorded by Camden' " I will bringe my shippes and I will 
conquer that land," but from the intimate relation of the 
Vi-kings of Dublin with the English monarchs, whom they 
served, as did the Vi-kings of Man, in wars against the 
Welsh and also in Normandy. It is no violent conjecture to 
suppose that those tribes who subsisted by conquests, should 
dilate to their Norman employers on the opportunities which 
the internal discords of the Irish afforded to a foreign invader; 
and it is probable that the conquest of Ireland would have 
been earlier attempted^ had not the English kings been 
occupied in the more important wars of France. 
About 1150 Dermot Mc. Murroagh was crowned King of 
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CHAP, the principality of Leinster. The Irish supreme monarchy 
' had sunk into weakness since the death of Brian Boroimh 
in the battle of Clontarf ; and though nominally possessed by 
O'Connor^ was held in little regard by any turbulent prince 
who thought himself able to resist its authority^ or aspire to 
its position. Mc. Murrough^ on his accession^ displayed 
little disposition to consult anything but the dictates of his 
own pride and revenge. He made war immediately upon 
Brodac^ lEimg of the Danes of Dublia^ and not without 
reason ; for the Ostmen had slain his father by treachery, and 
buried him with a dog. He *' overran and spoiled Dublin, 
and bore a greater sway over it than any other king had done 
for a long time." This success inflamed the ambition of 
Mc. Murrough. He conquered the chieftains O'CarroU and 
Macmahon, and carried off the wife of O'Ruarc, Prince of 
Breffhy, an event immortalized by the muses of history and 
song ; but, alas ! for Moore's immortal fiction,* the lady was 
threescore. 

These excesses created a league against Mc. Murrough. 
O'Connor, the nominal King of Ireland, assembled a number 
of chieftains, and being joined by the Danes of Dublin, de- 
feated the Leinster chief in several engagements, the last of 
which decided him to fly ; and getting a ship at Wexford, he 
crossed the channel to Bristol in the year 1168. At this 
time Henry II. was pursuing the war in Aquitaine, but he 
had not been unmindful of the cherished scheme of invading 
Ireland. Nicholas Breakspeare, an Englishman, sat by the 
title of Adrian IV. on the Papal throne, and by him Henry 
had been granted a bull by which the sovereignty of Ireland 
was conferred upon him, on condition of his labouring for its 
reformation — an office strange enough for the murderer of 
A'Beckett. Dermot was received by Henry with little appa- 
rent satisfaction, and the utmost assistance which he obtained 
was the grant of letters permitting English subjects to volunteer 
to his assistance. With these letters Mc. Murrough returned 
into England, and by the offer of a grant of the town of 
Wexford, and a territory of land obtained the assistance of 
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The valley lay smiling before me." — Irish Melodies. 
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Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert Pitzstephen, who agreed' in CHAiP. 
the following spring to invade Ireland with a body of Eng- 



lieh and Welsh. Though in the order of time, Fitzgerald 
and Fitzstephen were the first to perform this promise of 
assistance, yet a much more important character in the 
history of Ireland, had previously undertaken to afford 
aid to the Leinster prince. This was Richard de Glare, 
Earl of Pembroke, Strigul, and Chepstow, known to posterity Kichard, 
by his personal name of" Strongbow," and vulgarly called the Pembroke, 
Conqueror of Ireland. Strongbow had dissipated his fortunes, g^^^ 
but without enervating his military spirit. He was bold, 
daring and adventurous, the fit object of the solicitations of 
the fugitive prince. From this nobleman, Mc. Murrough by 
the promise of his daughter in marriage, and the inheritance 
of the throne of Leinster, obtained an undertaking to lead the 
invasion ; upon the gaining of which he returned privately to 
Ireland, and hid himself in the convent of Femes, which he 
had founded in his prosperity. Confident in the promised 
foreign assistance, Mc. Murrough rashly assembled a few 
adherents, and attempted to reclaim his throne ; but, being 
defeated, he agreed to accept a small portion of his ancient 
territory, to hold immediately of the king O'Connor. The 
spring, however, changed the apparent humility of the de- 
feated prince; for in the month of May, a. d. 1169, at the 
little creek of Bann, in the county of Wexford, landed 
Robert Fitzstephen, with thirty knights, sixty men in mail, 
and three hundred archers, the first English invaders that 
had ever set foot in Ireland. On the same day came, accord- 
ing to his promise, Maurice de Prendergast, with ten knights j^ ^. . 
and sixty archers, and both speedily sent to warn Mc. Mur- the En^sh 
rough of their arrival. With joyful activity, at the head 
only of five hundred men, Dermot joined his new allies, with 
whom had come Harvey de Monte Marisco, the uncle of the 
Earl of Pembroke. Small as this force was, it immediately 
marched against the town of Wexford, then held by the 
Dano-Irish, and setting fire to the suburbs, made a breach 
and captured the city. On the capture of Wexford, Dermot 
performed his promise of conferring the lordship of it on 
Fitzstephen and Prendergast, and then conducted his allies 

VOL. I. c 
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CHAP, to Femes, where ija^y feasted unmolested for several days. 
^' Encouraged by the supineness or terror of Boderic the Irish 
kingj Dennot again gave himself up to personal revenge, 
and marched with the Anglo-Normans against the chieftain 
of Qssory, whom he defeated with great slaughter. Even 
the vacillating Boderic was now forced to act; and the 
invaders, fearing more serious work, probably refused to 
expend their force in wreaking the private wrongs of Mc. 
Murrough, drew off their forces, and retired to Femes. 

The last Irish king, Boderic O'Connor, had called a con- 
ference of subordinate princes at Tara, which afterwards 
retired to Dublin. The chieftains who attended were nu- 
merous and powerful-^infinitely more powerful than coidd 
have crushed utterly the invading force, and all the followers 
of Dermot ; but the genius of Ireland was upon the council. 
It ended in a controversy and a quarrel. O'Neil, with his 
forces retired to Ulster, and O'CarroU to Oriel ; and Roderic 
was left with no other assistance than the Danes of Dublin, 
and O'Buarc of Breffiiy. Still his force was immense, in pro- 
portion to that to which it was opposed, had it only been 
endowed with half the spirit, or its leader' with half the 
determination of the Anglo-Normans. Obviously, however, 
this was not so. Boderic sat down before Femes, wasted 
time inactively, and at length agreed to restore Me. Murrough 
to the possession of Leinster, on condition of his becoming 
his liegeman, and giving as a hostage one of his sons ; Mc. 
Murrough also undertook to invite over no more of the 
English. The treaty was hardly made, however, when there 
arrived from England another small force, under Fitzste- 
phen's brother. Dermot flew to receive these new allies, and 
with their assistance captured Dublin, which he gave up to 
fire and sword. "With new successes, his ambition kindled 
once more, and he determined to solicit from Strongbow 
the fulfilment of his engagement, with a view to seizing on 
the supreme monarchy of Ireland. Gerald Barry, better 
known by bis latinized title of Cambrensis, and who has done 
more for the falsification of history than most men have had 
it in their power to accomplish, gives a highly poetical, 
but, most likely, imaginary copy of the letter from Dermot to 
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the Earl of Pembroke, Strongbow replied at once to the CHAP, 
request, by sending as his advance, Raymond Fitzwilliam, ^' 
snrnamed le Gros, the nephew of Fitzgerald and Fitzstephen, 
having under his command ten knights, and seventy archers. 
These being joined by the Anglo-Normans, attacked the city 
of Waterford, and were guilty of a massacre, which, says 
Lord Lyttleton, " stains the whole glory of their honorable 
victory.'* This massacre was done by the advice of Harvey 
de Montemarisco ; and was the first development of a theory 
of government, that bore a melancholy domination in Irish 
councils for many a hundred years. How often has the same 
advice preceded severities, as cruel as they have been ever 
useless. *' Strike terror," said he, " into the Irish." 

Strongbow had now assembled a considerable force ; and, 
on his march from Chepstow to St. David's, numbers were strongbow 

, , * , , aiflemDark- 

crowdins: to his standard. At Milford Haven he received edatWa- 
Henry's commands to abandon the expedition, but these he 
determined to disobey ; and, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
he disembarked near Waterford, with an army of one thou- 
sand men, and two hundred knights. Waterford had resisted 
le Gros, though he had brutally murdered the citizens taken 
in a sally ; and it, Strongbow proceeded to reduce. The city 
offered but little resistance to so large a force, and all found 
in the streets were put to the sword. In the midst of the 
smoking ruins of the sacked city, Dermot fulfilled his pro- 
mise of bestowing his daughter on Strongbow in marriage, 
and the nuptial festivities were celebrated in the camp. At 
the conclusion of these ceremonies, the allies decided to 
seize upon Dublin ; and Strongbow displaying the standard 
of Leinster, they began their march from Waterford. The 
Irish, in great force, had been planted in the woods which 
surrounded Dublin, and covered the line of Stronffbow's ^*- ^^/ 

' ^ o rence of 

march ; but their notions of warfare were but badly able to Dublin. 
cope with one of the captains of Aquitaine and Anjou, and 
by a stratagem he passed over the mountains of Wicklow, 
and appeared before the capital ; the affrighted inhabitants of 
which, haying depended upon the Irish to keep back the 
invaders, coTild conclude no otherwise on sight of Strongbow, 
than that the forces of king Roderic had been annihilated by 
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CHAP, the English. In this panic/they sent out to the enemy, to beg 
^' a peaceful settlement, a churchman, whose name though once 
of a higher memory than A'Beckett, and a wider fame than 
Wolsey, seems to be forgotten now in England ; for when, 
after the lapse of seven hundred years since he had died — a 
pilgrim in a strange country — a monarch who inherited the 
throne of the Plantagenets, visited, by accident, his foreign 
tomb, there was none that could tell her that the dust that 
slept below, had once enclosed a soul that stood fearlessly 
against the proudest of her royal line, even when that 
king came armed with the approval of the Holy See.* While 
St. Lawrence OToole was yet endeavouring to save the 
horrors of a siege, Kaymond le Gros and Milo de Cogan 
carried by assault a portion of the walls of the city, and soon 
were spreading havoc and desolation through the streets. 
Hasculf, the Danish governor, and some chief men of his 
class, were enabled to put to sea, and escape to the Orkneys ; 
but Dublin had fallen into the hands of the English. On 
the occurrence of this event, Mc. Murrough, who seemed to 
consider the war to be only for his personal objects, led 
Strongbow to the wasting of Meath, the territory of O'Ruarc ; 
where no sanctity of place or person protected them from 
their attacks, several churches having been given to the 
flames. Mc. Murrough now proclaimed himself king of all 
Ireland, and so provoked king Boderic's wrath, that that 
weak monarch ordered the execution of his son and grand- 
son, whom he had given as hostages for his observance of the 
treaty of Femes. 
Henry II. At length, the progress made by the arms of his half- 
^I^^iu' commissioned subject, Strongbow, began to give alarm 
'*"• to Henry II.; and the English adventurers were startled by 

a proclamation, commanding all and several to return home 
before the feast of Easter, and forbidding any other of the 
king's subjects to pass into Ireland. On receipt of this pro- 
clamation, Strongbow despatched le Gros to the king with a 
letter, stating that all that he had won he was prepared to 

* When Queen Victoria visited Louis Fhillipe, at Eu, she inquired who was St. Law- 
rence, of Dublin, whose tomb was in the church, and none in either Koyal mite could 
inform her. 
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return to the king^ ^* to be placed at the disposal of his CHAP. 

absolute will and pleasure." Henry received the ambassador ^- 

coldly and made no reply. In the meantune the great cause 
of the invasion^ Dermot^ king of Leinster^ died at Fernes^ 
and Strongbow was proclaimed his successor, contrary to the 
Irish law. The earl had gone to his new territories, leaving 
Dublin^in charge of Milo de Cogan, who in his absence de- 
feated a maritime attack of the Danes, and put Hasculf, 
vice-king of Dablin to death ; an event that greatly tended 
to the advantage of the English colony, now hardly pressed 
by Danish and Irish assailants, and daily deserted by the 
lower orders of the Irish, who then as now strongly attached 
to individual leaders, considered the death of Dermot as 
releasing them firom the obligation to follow Strongbow. 
This time was the moment at which the Irish chieftains, 
had they been unanimous, could have easily swept from the 
country the few adventurers, who had in a time and manner 
so unexampled, made a footing on the soil. This fact was 
obvious to the dauntless churchman, St. Lawrence O'Toole. 
He passed from castle to castle, imploring, entreating, per- 
suading the chiefs to a union, to effect the overthrow of the 
Anglo-Normans ; and his eloquence was not without effect. 
A league to drive out the English, was by means of the 
Archbishop formed, not only among the Irish, but it included 
Godred, king of Man, and the Ostmen of the Isles. News 
of this league reached the Anglo-Norman King of Leinster, 
at his palace at Femes, and he saw the fruit of his splendid 
successes about to vanish from his grasp. Strongbow was 
not, however, to be so easily defeated. He suddenly quitted 
Femes and appeared in Dublin, attended by Fitzgerald and 
le Gros, who had just come from the court of Henry. In 
a few days the Irish allies invested the city, but without 
attempting to carry it by storm. Famine, however, was 
likely to set in among the English, and their allies at 
Waterford were besieged. Strongbow resolved upon a sally ; 
and his force issuing from the city by three different gates, ^.^ ^ 
put the besiegers totally to flight, and returned to Dublin, termines to 

-...1 /•i«i» 11 viffltlreland 

After various skirmishes, of little importance to be here 
detailed, and which ended invariably in the defeat of the 
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CHAP. Irish, Strongbow determined to present himself before 
^' Henry II., and for that purpose sailed for England. Henry- 
had now determined to visit in person his new territories; 
and to secure the attachment of his powerful vassal, he re- 
ceived Strongbow with much distinction, and proposed to 
cross into Ireland in the spring. The expedition of Henry 
was little else than a progress to receive submissions ; one of 
the earliest of which was that of O'Brien, king of Thomond, 
who entered into a league with the English king. After 
receiving the towns and territories from the hands of his 
vassals who had conquered them, or received them from 
Dermot, and granting them back by feudal tenure, Henry 
proceeded to Dublin, where he kept his Christmas (so re- 
duced was the city) in some houses hastily constructed of 

Ordains clay and wattles. Henry ordained in Dublin several laws 

jjj^'* " for the government of the Pale ; and it had been well for 
Ireland had he been able to remain longer, for the purpx>se 
of becoming acquainted with the people, the government of 
whom had been so easily won by the arms of his knights. It 
is not improbable that the sagacity of Henry would have seen 
the misery certain to arise, as arise it did, from making a whole 
people outlaws upon their own soil, and enemies in the land 
of their fathers. Time was not, however, left him for such 
works of wisdom. News of the intended rebellion of his 
son reached him in Dublin ; and he had scarcely landed in 
Wales, when he was met by the intelligence, that the 
Pope was about to lay his kingdom under an interdict, for 
the murder of A'Beckett. Instead of being occupied in the 
high calling of enacting laws for his newly allied people, the 
King of England was in a few days walking barefoot, staff 

^ ^ in-hand, to do penance for a crime that he denied eommittinsf. 

Betums to. *^ .i»T^i 

England A new race had now got possession of Ireland — not the 
least distingidshed of the Norman blood which had subdued 
the Saxon English. Proud, avaricious, faithless, intriguing, 
brave, they were more than a match for the simple-mannered, 
but proud and brave chieftains, who ruled the native clans. 
Treaties and alliances were soon set at nought, and separate 
adventurers, on their own separate accoimts, were plying 
the sword all over the kingdom. Thus was the already 
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incipient barbarism of the Irish people forced to its increase. CHAP. 
New barbarities marked the course of the Anglo-Normans. ^' 
The Irish^ by universal admission^ then as now^ a devout 
Beople, greatly reverencing learning and the church, sawfor 
the first time, a warfare that delighted in outrage upon both. 
Burning fanes and plundered colleges marked the course of 
those, to whom Adrian lY. had granted Ireland, that they 
might reform it ; and broken treaties, and despised pledges, 
hardly served as a lesson of good &ith. 



CHAPTER II. 

FBOM TH£ DSATH OF HfiNBT U., TO THE RISE OF-W<&SEY. 

Caiises of the Confederacy of the Barons. — Magna Charta and its 
Froyisions. — ^Deathof John. — Origin of roting supplies. — ^Institution of 
Knights of the Shire. — ^Death of Montfort. — ^Deposition of Edward H. 
— ^Sedition of the Serfs. — Commencement of Impeachments. — Star 
Chamber founded. — 

CHAJP. There is little doubt that the Saxon laws and customs had 
n. been gradually becoming popular with the Norman conquer- 
ors, and that the laws of Henry II., such as that establishing 
the circuits of the Judges, and allowing the Grand Assize 
were little more than declaratory of a code previously exist- 
ing. The state of the Government, however, at the com- 
mencement of the short and romantic reign of Richard I., was 
still fne of mere military force. It was as yet force not concen- 
trated in the hands of the Crown, but divided amongst the 
powerful barons, whose vigorous use of it in the following 
reign laid the foundation of English Liberty. This strength 
of the Barons was greatly supported by the spirit of chivalry 
that had been evoked in the crusades, as well as by the feelii^ 
Causes of that the title of John was unjust and his reign a usurpation, 
federacy of John had made the mistake of giving his confidence to, and 
t e amos. gijjjjg jjjg ^aurt with foreigners, whose rapacity excited the 
indignation of the Barons and the hatred of the common people 
and gave the first impxdse to the formidable league in which 
they engaged. The pusillanimous surrender, by the king, of 
his whole realm to the Roman court did not tend to abate the 
zeal of the nobles, or to consolidate the Royal power. In 
addition to the usual depredations committed on the people, 
the exaction to pay the ransom of Coeur-de-Lion had created 
infinite discontent, and the clergy allied themselves with the 
mal contents in the fear that John's Poitvin favourites might 
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hurl them from their sees as they had hurled oat the Saxon CHiAP. 



n. 



Bidiops. The full helief of the murder of Arthur having been . 
committed by the hands of John himself, gave the last element 
to the drength of ^the insurgenta^ by adding to the motive of 
political expediency, the stimulus of personal disgust. The 
Annalist of the period^ thus particularly describes the circum- 
stances of Arthur's murder, as they were popularly believed 
at the 'time. 

^' John being at Bouen, in the week before Easter, 1203, 
after hehad finished his dinner, instigated by drunkenness and 
malignant fiends, UtenOly imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his defenceless oe^ew, «md caused his body to be thrown 
into the Seine, with heavy stdnes fastened to his feet ; and the 
body was notwitiistanding cast on the shore, and buried at the 
Abbey of Bee, secretly, &r fear of the tyrant."* 

If anyljiing was wanted to complete the universal hatred of 
the King, his personal vices filled up the measure, and the 
league against him became general. Its objects however 
though apparently understood were not defined, and its means 
of action not agreed upon, till Stejihen Langton the Primate, j. . . 
whetiier having discovered a charter of Henry I., or having Langiton 
put together the priaciples of the liberty conceded by that theBwOTa. 
king, jurists are not agreed, — assembled the Barony, at St. 
Paurs and laid before them the reforms on which they ought 
to insifit,for &tare security against the encroachments of the 
Crown. Action was precipitated by a particular crime of the 
king against Eustace de Yescey. The Barons bound tiiem- 
jselves by an oath not to lay down arms till they had com- 
pelled John to grant by a charter, the confirmation of the 
Uberties promised by Henry I. They elected Bobert Fitz- 
waiter '' Marshal of the Army of God and Holy Church," and 
obtained the alliance of the city of London. John had noth- 
ing to oppose to this Norman League, but the services of 
Foitvins. The Barons threatened, by the capture of all his 
casties and his lands, to compel him to obedience. A bull 
of the Pope feU harmless when aimed against the great con- 
federacy. John surrendered his position of defiance, and on 

* Ana. de Margau. 
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Ctt^. the 19th of June, 1215, granted the Great Charter at Runny- 
' mede. The securities for the Charter, if they were rude were 
^^?* well calculated to be eflfective. The king was compelled to 
its ptotT surrender the city and tower of London, and to have five and 
twenty Barons appointed, to see that it was not infringed. 
Of the provisions of Magna Charta, a great number apply to 
evils, which, though, at thetimeit was granted they were serious, 
yet were so short-lived that the concessions affecting them liad 
little peirmanent effect upon the constitution. Kelating how- 
ever, to these feudalimposts now long obsolete, we find declared 
in the twelth section, the principle of taxation which still pre- 
vails in England.'^ No scutage," says the section, " nor aid shall 
be raisedin our kingdom,but by the general council of the king- 
dom."* Though the provision as to taxation did not go the 
length of the subsequent statute of Edward I., it nevertheless 
asserted the principle of a public consent for the laying on of 
imposts. Another section provided for the assembling of the 
council of the Nation. '* We shall cause the prelates and greater 
Barons to be separately summoned by a letter ; and we shall 
direct our Sheriffs and Baili£& to summon separately all that 
hold from us in chief; and we shall take care to publish the 
cause of the summons in the same way, and give forty days 
notice of the meeting." In a further article the germ is 
found of the Habeas Corpus and the trial by jury : — ** Let 
no freeman be imprisoned, or outlawed, or in any manner 
injured, nor proceeded against by us, otherwise than by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land."t 
The great principle of avoiding delays of justice, which is by 
our law a crime, is laid doWn in the article — ** We shall sell, 
delay, or deny justice to none ;" and we have still the just 
and useful principle of not distraining the tools of an 
artificer, nor the books of the scholar. In another section, — 
^^ A freeman shall be amerced in proportion to his offence, 
saving his contenement, and a merchant saving his mer- 
chandize, and the villain saving his wainage." 

John, however, had no idea of abiding by the grants thus 

extorted by force. He applied to the Pope, who absolved 

« 

* Articuli, Magus Carts, sec. 12. t Artisuli Cartae BegiB Jobannis, sec. 30. Ibid 

sec. 30. 
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liim from his oath^ and excommunicated the barons twice ; CHAP. 
first in a general bnll^ and then by name, designating them •^' 
as worse than Saracens— the most contumelious comparison 
that could be found in the age of the Crusades. All was now 
prepared for civil war. The king and the barons had made 
levies and taken the field; — the latter proposing to make 
Louis, the son of Philip Augustus, king of England. Louis had 
accepted the ofier, and actually arrived at the head of a 
considerable army. While, however, an engagement was 
pending, which might have changed the dynasty, John was 
seized with an illness and died at Newark, on the 18th of 
October, 1216. Though the late king had in this latter war 
been supported by the Pope, and all the power of the Holy 
See, the monkish historians do not spare his memory ; and 
Matthew Paris declares in a line of more classical merit than 
usual, that his spirit would pollute Hades itself: — 

" Sordida fcBdatar, foedante Johanne Gehenna." 
The barons having served their present purpose by the aid 
of Prince Louis of France, desired to get rid of their dan- 
gerous ally. Some, however, thought that they were bound 
in honour to the French Prince, but the majority declared 
for Henry, the eldest son of John by Isabella of Angoul^me. 
" We have," said Pembroke, the Earl Marshal, " perse- 
cuted the father for evil demeanour, and worthily; yet this 
young child whom ye see before you, as he is in years tender, 
so he is innocent of his father's doings. Wherefore let us 
appoint him our king and governor, and the yoke of foreign 
servitude, let us cast from us." The advice was taken, and the 
French, who held out some castles, were compelled to capitu- 
late and quit the kingdom. 

Henry was only twelve years old ; and Pembroke, one of 
the wisest men of that time, and whose statesmanship was 
indeed of a high order, was appointed regent or protector. One 
of the first acts of Pembroke was to transmit to the sheriffs, 
copies of the great Charter, and to confer the Charter upon cKar*« 
Ireland; in which country he was prince of Leinster, in conferred 
right of his marriage with Isabella de Clare, the heiress of i^d. 
Strongbow, the Conqueror.* On the death of the Marshal 

* Patent Rolls of Henry III. In the traosmiasicn of the Magna Charta to Ireland, 
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CfiAP. a^d under the protectorate of Hubert de Burgh, was called a 
^- council under the terms of Magna Charta, from which the 
crown asked a subsidy of a fifteenth^ to meet the expenses 
af the recapture of Rochelle. At this parUament began the 
Totmg sup- simple and effectual system of causing the necessities of the 
plies. crown to minister to the liberties of the people, by making 

the voting of the supplies conditional upon the redress of 
grievances. The great Charter was confirmed bj statute of 
this council, or parliament on the 11th of February, 1225, 
and stands ever since at the head of the statutes of the realm. 
Popular power may even thus early be seen to make some 
progress, though it only appeared in the hands of tihe highest 
rank of the people. Henry had been declared of age, and 
began a career of great extravagance. The council of 
barons, from giving supplies on condition, took further 
courage and refused them altogether; sending the Earl of 
Chester to tell the king, when he complained of poverty, that 
they were as poor as he, and from the same cause — ^his own 
extravagance. In the meantime the evil of the late reign— 
the influx of foreigners began to reappear. Henry, whose 
mother was a Poitvin, filled his court with such retainers, 
and the power of De Burgh greatly decreased. At length, 
after an attempt at the minister's destruction, Henry dis- 
missed Hubert to make way for a new favourite, Peter, 
bishop of Winchester, who was a native of Poictiers. The 
bishop*8 government was short and violent. The barons 
refused to attend parliament, alleging intended treachery of 
the crown; and Hichard, Earl Marshal, fled to Ireland^ where 
he was by the lords justices treacherously slain. Henry now 
saw that he was going too far, and dismissed the bishop of 
Winchester from his councils. His marriage with Eleanor 
of Provence, however, in 1^36, brought again further num- 
bers of foreigners, whom, in contravention of the Charter, 
he promoted to high offices in the state, and he began 
to exact money without the consent of the kingdom 
which he had sworn to require. A parliament in 1S4@ had 

a curious fact appears, viz. — that Henry not being of age bad no great seal. The letter 
of the king, says the Charter, is " sealed with the seals of our Loird ^ualb, legate of the 
Apostolic See, and of our trusty Earl William Marsha], our Governor, and GoTcrnor of oar 
Kingdom, because as yet we possess no seal."— QKi(» tigullum Hondum kahuUtms, 
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refused him his request for a separate assessment of the clergy CHAP, 
and laity ; and in 1244, he was no more favourably dealt ^' 
with. He now had recourse to arbitrary extortions from the 
Jews, and the common people ; and a new and much more for- 
midable league of the nobles was set on foot. Although a cry 
against foreigners was one of the bonds of union of this league, 
it came to be commanded by Simon de Montfort, a Frenchman, Simon de 
to whom we are indebted for the establishment of the represen- 
tative system in parliament. De Montfort, though married 
to the king's half sister, had early intended, it would appear, 
to curb the license of the crown. He was present when 
Henry was compelled to swear to observe the Charter in the 
parliament of 1253, in Westminster Hall : — '^ as he was a 
Christian man, a knight, and a king crowned and annointed".* 
The oath however was of no avaU ; the arbitraay measures, 
still prevailed, as though it had never been taken. In 1258 
therefore, at another parliament at Oxford, it was agreed that 
twenty-four barons, twelve chosen by the king, and twelve by 
the parliament should be empowered to redress grievances ; 
and that those twenty-four should be informed regularly of 
violations of the law, by four knights elected by each shire.t ^ ^., ^ 

11. . 11-1 Inatitufaon 

From this arrangement the kmg again receded, and attempted of Knights 
to get the prince to join in the violation of his oath, but in 
vain. The barons defeated a sudden attempt to avoid the 
performance of his promise, and at length it was agreed to 
refer the question to St. Louis, king of France. The award 
of the French king was only a reduction of affairs to the same 
condition as before the parliament of Oxford, and the dissatis- 
faction of the baron3 broke out with great violence anew. The 
muster roll of those who rose at this time to control the Crown in- 
cludes the great majority of the greater barons. Their war- 
like precautions, their strength and bravery triumphed for a 
time ; but in the battle of Evesham, Simon de Montfort fell, 
and his party was defeated, J without however, the extinc- 

* Rymers* Fadera I- 375. 377. 381 f Matthew Paris 746. 

]; It is curious to trace thus early a jealousy not yet extinguished. The Barons, the 
CbTomulers say, contributed to this defeat by their insolence to the citizens of the great 
towns. The Norman Barons were incensed at their assumption of Baron, as Esquire 
taken in our day, and vented their bad temper in bad Latin. ** Mwttioi Londonienses 
se harones voccmt ad nauseam, Ber, Anffl, Scrip, 
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CHAP, tion of the great innovatioii which he had made in the pre- 
vious state of the Constitution. Of the effects of that change, 
be probably knew as little as did the Kings who acceded to 
it ; but that he was a benefactor to the people seems to have 
been fully impressed upon his contemporaries. ^' Be it known" 
says Mathew Paris " that no man in his senses ever called 
Simon a traitor, for a traitor he was not, but a defender of 
the realm of England, and an enemy and expeller fesi^tdsor) 
of strangers though he himself was an alien.'' Another 
chronicler records that Simon de Montfort was not less a mar- 
tyr of English Nationality than was Thomas A'Becket of the 
English Church.* There is little doubt that he would have a 
long time to search who tried to find the exact form of the- 
present parliament in the ^' four knights for each shire" of 
Simon de Montfort ; but the great alien '* roughhewed'* the 
model of representative institutions howeyer it has been 
shaped at last. The exact mode in which our parliament came 
to take its present form, is a study more curious than profit- 
able. The origin of that form is of more importance, and 
that origin is undoubtedly referable to the efforts of Simon 
de Montfort. Parliament was however, as yet, but the ex- 
pression, of the will of armed men. Whether Barons or bur- 
gesses, found the best dependence to enforce obedience in the 
bow and the spear, and the King and his council whether 
hereditary or representative were far from ruling by any gene- 
ral or admitted consent. The reign of Henry III. which now 
concluded, owed certainly none of its lustre to the king. 
Edward I. The history of Edward I. has little more to do with the 
progress of the constitution than the fact that, he wisely adop- 
ted the plan of De Montfort, in calling a lower grade than the 
Barons to Parliaments and if we consider the state of learning 
at the period, we shall probably be ready to conclude that 
representation and intelligence were not in a very inadequate 
ratio. In this reign Parliament was put to the purpose of 
condemning open enemies, a function thus conferred 
which has not been often used. The trial or rather sentence 
of Llewellyn Prince of Wales, at Shrewsbury, is an instance 
of the rudeness of the notions of the times. 



* Chron, de Mailros. Berum Angh Scrip, 
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It is a remark often made that^ the greatest of our liberties^ CHAP, 
have been won from the worst of our kings^ from Miagna ^' 
Charta to Habeas Corpus. It is not therefore strange that 
an important addition to the charter is to be found in the con- 
cession of Edward II that a parliament should meet once a year. 
Whether this provision meant that the parliament should be 
elected once a year, or assemble once a year, is a question^ 
though often debated of little importance. For there is every 
probability that at the time refered to, prorogations were un- 
frequent ; Parliaments were generally elected when they were 
to meet, and the end of the session was the end of the Par- 
liament. In this reign however that assembly took upon 
itself to declare the vacancy of the throne. The attachment 
of Edward to his favourite Gaveston, and the Despencers, but 
chiefly his loss of Scotland, so exasperated the Parliament 
that they resolved to crown his son, and sending a comission 
of Earls, Bishops, Barons, Abbots, Justices, and Burgesses, Deposition 
deposed him solemnly by their speaker William Trussell — ^in J^^*^^*'^ 
terms of which those 6f 1640, seem but the echo. * In the 
long reign of Edward III., extending to half-a-century, 
through we have seventy parliaments we have little constitu- 
tinal progress to record. The voice of the statesman who 
wishes to define and consolidate is seldom heard, in the tumul- 
tuous joy of such tidings as those of Cresy and Poitiers. The 
last parliament of Edward however, showed a strong disposi- 
tion to assert an effectual control when it required the dismissal 
of Latimer and Neville from the king's counsels, and of Alice 
Perreas from his favour. Popular power, though slowly, 
was steadily advancing, and its obvious effects were seen in 
the equal progress of arts, and learning. Some public opinion 

f ^' I William Trassell, on behalf of the whole people of England, and authorized by the 
Parliament, do hereby withdraw the fealty and homage sworn to you. I no longer am 
bound in faith to you, and I deprive yon of all royal power and dignity. We claim and 
hold nothing from you as king ; and in all time to come declare you to be a mere private 
person." JRymer^s Foedera. 

The similarity of Edward II.'s time to that of Charles I., seems to have struck a very 
dull person about 1680, for I find a libel on Charles under the title of *' The Reign and 
death of Edward II., written by E. F. in the year 1627, and printed verbatim from the 
original, 1680." The heavy author perhaps in excuse for obtaining purchasers for a 
libel under the guise of history, takes for his motto Qui nescit dissimiilare, nequit vivere 
jperire melius. 
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CHAP, had been created and something more than military glory 

appreciated in the reign that gave to England such a poet as 

Chaucer, in our native tongue. The Parliaments of Ed ward 
however are still famous, not so much for their protection of 
the rights of the people, as for defining, though vaguely^ 
treasons against the king * The other great event, was the 
declaration that English should thenceforth be used as the lim- 
guage of legislative enactments. — The reign of Edward was 
one of progress in many directions and not the least, in the 
invention of gunpowder which directly tended to the shorten- 
ing of wars. 

In the mean time the class which formed the great body 
SieS^**^ of the nation — the serfs — ^had still remained in the same bon- 



dage into which they had been plunged by the Norman Con- 
querors. The semblance of care which appeared for them 
in the stipulations of Magna Charta and its various confirma- 
tions went to protect them not against their lords but against 
the crown, and though their '^ waggonage" or substance was 
safe against royal imposts, it was not practically fenced from 
the cupidity of their lords. The lower priesthood being of 
plebeian birth had sympathy with their relatives and men of 
their order, and being more learned than the people pointed 
out the evils of slavery — with useless violence. It is curious 
to remark how little the language of sedition has changed in 
the lapse of five hundred years. According to Froissart the 
cry of the peasantry in 1381, was 

^^ We are taxed to aid the knights and esquires of the 
country to defend their inheritances ; we are their valets, and 
the beasts from which they shear the wool ; at all events if 
England were united, we should lose much less than they 
would." Such has always been the argument of the people 

* Statute of Treasons 25, £wd. III. Sir James Mackintosh says that ''The Judges in 
course of time enlarged the scope of this statute to cases for which it was certainly not in- 
tended, hut which it wasprohahly fit to punish hy the very reasonahle remedy of a new 
law." *' Our ancestors " he continues, *' and we ourselves have been fearful of repairing a 
rude statute, lest the established powers should seize on the reform as an opportunity for 
making the Law more tyrannical. " Hut. of Ef^lMndl. 21^, If Sir James had lived 
till 1848, he would have seen the Judges '^ enlarge the scope " of the Statute a little further 
when the}' solemnly decided that '* within this realm " meant over in Ireland ! JRegintk. t\ 
Smith (/Brien. 
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when an evil system of Government has created in a country CHAP, 
a class that has nothing to lose, and to which change can there- 
fore bring no greater privation. The priests, especially one 
John Bale, *' a foolish priest of Kent," as Froissart calls him, 
harangued the serfs upon their rights. *^ Good people** they 
were accustomed to say " things cannot go on in England^ 
and will not go on well, until there are neither villains nor 
gentlemen — until we are all equal, and the lords are no more 
masters than ourselves. How have they deserved to be so ? 
and why do they hold us in bondage? Are we not all sprung 
from the same parents, Adam and Eve ? They are clad in 
velvet and crimson and in fiirs and ermine : they have the 
viands, the spices, and the good wines ; and we have the re- 
ftise of the straw, and water to drink. They enjoy repose 
and beautiful manors : we suffer pain and toil, and wind 
and rain in the fields." To this appeal the peasantry would 
reply by crying out — 

** There must no longer be serfs : we wiU no longer be 
treated as beasts ; and if we labor for the lords, the laborers 
must receive their share.** 

Thus a regular system of agitation was commenced. The JpBurree- 
men of Kent sent out, each for the purpose of interesting his 
relatives and friends to join the cause, and even thus early 
writings were distributed, doubtless to be read by the inferior 
Priesthood to the people, exhorting them to stand together and 
they should be successfcd. These missives were short and 
much to the purpose ; as witness this one, from the priest 
John Bale, who Froissart tell us, was " three times thrown into 
the Archbishop*s prison at Canterbury, for his foolish words.** 

" John Bale greets you all, and gives you to understand 
that he has rung your bell. Now, right and might— will and 
skill-*-God speed us all. Stand manfully together, and help 
one another. ^ AlPs well that ends well.' "* The result of these 
appeals was an insurrection of the peasantry provoked by the 
brutality of a taxgatherer at Dartford, in Kent. The leader 
of the Insurgents was slain and the simple people who had 
flocked into London, for the most part, with only the desire 

* Froiasart. 
VOL. I. D 
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CHAP, of ^' speaking to the king" — were sacrificed in large nambers 
•'-'•• by the tribunals ; Chief Justice Tresilian hanging a score in 
one day. Though the mere serfs had not, however^ obtained 
anything by their outbreak, the tide of opposition to undue 
prerogative was still setting strongly. Richard himself^ in his 
'' appeal of Parliament/' gave an example of the powers of that 
assembly, that was not lost. The impeachment of de la Pole, 
de Vere, and Tresilian, expressed the formidable strength of the 
great Council of the Nation, which at length forced upon the 
king an abdication that ended in his death. Henry IV., like 
all revolutionary potentates granted salutary laws. His first 
^forms of Parliament abolished liveries y by which the great lords kept up, 
Honry IV. in fact, each a standing army, keeping the nation in perpetual 
tumult. The same parliament abolished the numberless trea- 
sons created in the reign of Richard, and reduced that crime to 
the bounds assigned it in the statute, with which 'or inscrutable 
reasons lawyers are still in raptures, the 26th of Edward III. 
It prohibited also " appeals in Parliament"— the short and 
sanguinary mode of attainder, and took off restrictions which 
Bichard had laid on the importation of food, by foreigners, into 
London. In this reign parliament first exercised without 
hindrance, the right of allotting how supplies were to be ex- 
pended, and protested against the suspension of statutes by 
the Crown. The king also was required to govern by a coun- 
cil, who were to be sworn in Parliament — the origin of that 
effectual bulwark of popular freedom which still survives 
as the Privy Council — well described by Mr. Hallam as '^ a 
noble fabric of constitutional liberty, hardly inferior to the 
petition of right.*" 

From the death of Henry IV. to the battle of Bos worth 
Field, the Constitution of England was almost stationary. 
Some few acts regulating elections, such as that burgesses 
should be residents of the places where they areelected,t and 
that electors should be possessed of a freehold of forty shillings 
yearly ; J modified details, but no important concession was 
either gained by the people, or resumed by the crown^ till the 

* Sallam*8 Middle Ages. t Sen, F. c. 1 . 

X 8 Hen. VI. c. 7. 
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outbarst of the " glorious summer of the sun of York"— when CHAP, 
the Constitution was almost destroyed, and the monarch ^' 
restored to despotism. In the meantime^ however, the parlia- 
ments were but the nobility or their direct nominees— nor 
were the towns entitled to send burgesses, exactly ascertained. 
The great lords, and even the king himself, were accustomed 
to send circular letters to influence the electors, and the par- 
liament was in fact but a packed council, which yet greatly 
favoured liberty, inasmuch as the various desires and interests 
of the nobles made their retainers a watch upon each other. 

The erection of the Court of Star-chamber,* and the un- star-cham- 

ber founded 

scrupulous oppressions by its means, carried on by Dudley and 
Empson, soon broke down the power of the nobility, and 
prepared the way for the despotism of Henry VIII., which 
in its turn provoked that feeling of independence that broke 
out so early as the parliaments of Elizabeth, and finally 
triumphed at the Revolution of 1688.t 

Great elements however, in the latter part of the period 
we have been considering, had begun to be added to the cau* 
ses of human advancement. Wycliffe had disturbed the gene- 
ral consent to the Roman Catholic Religion ; Columbus had 
called the new world before the dazzled vision of the old ; and 
chief of all, the discovery of printing, had provided Christen- 
dom with the means of obtaining that only lasting power 
which knowledge can confer. 

♦Actll. Hen.VII. 

f The name Star-chamber seems derived from the legal term SteUionatuSf meaning non- 
descript crimes — ^the nature of the offences tried there — Stellionattu coming from SteUio^ 
the name of a fool nondescript beast fabled by the Ancients. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE RISE OF WOLSEY TO THE BIRTH OF CLARENDON. 

Moderation of Wolsey. EinnnesB of the CommonB. Consequences of 
the Reformation. The "New Nobility." Another Rising of the 
People. Proceedings of Somerset. Administration of Cecil. ^Rising 
power of the Commons. 

^5^^' The destruction of the power of the Nobility by Henry VII. 

shewed, in the reign of his successor, how needful had been the 

balance of the Constitution. Wolsey indeed by his great 
political wisdom, restrained, while he was in the ascendant, the 
reckless exercise of the passions of his Royal master, wliich 
Henry, under wo^^se guidance, might freely have indulged; but 
it is sufficiently clear that the excesses that followed the fall 
of^the Car- ^^ ^^lc Cardinal had free scope, chiefly because the late -King 
dinal. j^^^ swept away, or greatly weakened, the barrier between the 

Commons and the Crown. The condition of the people re- 
mained with very little alteration. The rural labouring classes 
broke out into occasional and partial seditions, and the trading 
inhabitants of London as commerce began to advance betrayed 
that narrow view of trading interests characteristic of the 
times, by making violent attacks on, and putting to death, the 
foreign dealers who had settled in this Country. In the 
meantime the extravagance of the Crown compelled the Com- 
mons to exercise very determinately the power of controlling 
the supplies.* Sir Thomas More, the speaker of the House 

* '* There has been the greatest and surest hold in the lower house for the payment of the 
subsidy that was seen in any parliamenf . It has been debated sixteen days together ; the 
resistance was so great that the house was like to have been dissevered. The King's 
Knights and servants being of one party, it may fortune contrary to their heart, will, and 
conscience. Thus hanging the matter Yesterday, the more part being for the King, bis 
demand has granted lo be paid in two years. Never was one half given to any former at 
once : I beseech the Almighty it may be peacca1>ly levied, without losing the good will and 
true hearts of the king's subjects which I reckon a far greater treasure than gold and silver." 
— Ellis's Letters. 
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nobly refused to be overborne by the power of the Court, and 
established the precedent which grew to the strength of in- CHAP, 
defeasible privilege. Though the social and political aspect ' 

of the nation, however, was little altered the passions of the 
King and the conduct of the priesthood were fast preparing ^"^^®^^ ^^ 
the great change, which began with the religion but finally mons. 
extended to every institution of the state. The history of the 
English reformation has been too much surrounded by con- 
siderations of the personal character of Henry and his oppo- 
nents, and too entirely committed to the pen of controversialists 
and ecclesiastics, for its political consequences to have been 
fairly displayed. The escape of nations, as of men, from 
slavery, is too apt to be celebrated by too great a license — but 
liberty has seldom grown up in any country by a peaceful 
and gentle progress, and if the excesses of the Reformation 
finally secured the prevalence of the spirit of freedom which 
established the English Constitution, we may be content to consequen- 
look upon the temporary laxity of opinion and decline of art, ^f^^J^^f 
as the price of a lasting liberty, in which all that was good in *ion. 
the system of the middle ages has been revived. The Gov- 
ernment of England in the time of Henry VIII., was the 
purest forili of despotism — for despotism, after all, is but the 
state in which life and property can be destroyed at the will 
of the monarch, whether he condescend to use pretended forms 
of justice or not. The obsequious parliament ceased to make 
even a show of opposition to the King, and the work of his 
divorces and executions went on with Eastern freedom. The 
parliament, indeed, probably to save itself the trouble of obey- 
ing the commands of Henry, passed an act that proclamations 
by the King in Council should be obeyed as though* they 
were made by act of Parliament, under such pains as such 
proclamations may appoint ! * It is not to be doubted how- 
ever that with all the despotism of the reign of Henry its 
example tended to the advancement of liberty. Great changes 
cannot be made in the eyes of the people without producing a 
fear of instability in the newly established order of affairs ; and 
the very appeals of Henry to the representatives, hollow as 

• 31. Hen. VIII. c. 7. s. 9. 
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they were, spread abroad a feeling ofthe power of parliament* 
CHAP. Besides the representatives of Wales were directly added to 
' the Lower House.* From the reign of Henry VIII. may 
be dated the rise of a " new nobility " as indeed the elder 
houses termed them. These were the families aggrandized 
by the spoils of the Church. They were numerous^ and 
springing firom the people^ had popular sympathies and that 
attachment to the new order of things^ which, begun in self- 
^mty," interest, ripened into patriotic zeal. Perhaps it is to those 
who rose on the ruins of the Ecclesiastical system that we 
may chiefly attribute the fact that that system could never be 
re-established, and that liberty became firmly rooted in the soil. 
The reign of Edward VI. was chiefly devoted to eccle- 
siastical alterations. We find in that reign litde affecting 
the progress of the Constitution. The Earl of Hertford, better 
known as Protector Somerset assumed the absolute dictatorship 
of the Realm. The interest of the new parties in religion re- 
quired that the extreme Protestants should be conciliated, and 
accordingly the parliament of 1547 abolished the slavish act re- 
lating to the filing's proclamations being law, and swept away 
all the treasons created by statute since the 25th, of Edward III. 
It abolished also a pretence, which Elizabeth restored, and 
which still exists, the issue of a congS d^ilire to Deans and Chap- 
ters to elect a Bishop. The suppression of the monasteries had 
scattered over the country multitudes of mendicants, formerly 
depending upon the charitable gifts of the friars, and to meet 
this evil, a law was enacted qidte unexampled in atrocity. 
It was however in vain, as the enactments of Elizabeth dis- 
played. Such legislation as this produced its natural results 
Another in the outbreaks which shortly followed, resulting in a general 
people. rising of the people without apparently any very definite aim, 
but only exasperated by oppression, and the actual revival of 
Saxon Slavery. — " The causes and pretences of these uproars 
andrisings " says a chronicler quoted by Burnet, " are divers and 
uncertain, and so fiill of variety almost in every camp (as they 
call them), that it is hard to write what it is ; as ye know is 
like to be of people without head and rule, and that would 
have they wot not what. Some crieth, pluck down enclosures 

* 84 & 35 Hen. VIII., c. 26, s. 50. 
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and parks ; some for their commons ; others pretend the ire- CHAP, 
ligion ; a number would rule another while, and direct things 
as the gentlemen have done ; and, indeed, all have conceived 
a wonderftd hate against gentlemen, and taketh them all as 
their enemies. The ruffians among them and the soldiers, 
which be the chief doers, look for spoil. So that it seemeth 
no other thing but a plague and a fury amongst the vilest and 
worst sort of men." The " plague and fiiry " might have 
been easily understood by those who remembered, that by a 
recent statute any one found " idle or loiteringly *' might be 
given as a slave, for two years, to the informer. The Protector, 
it seems^ found the insurrection very formidable, for he issued a 
proclamation against the taking in of commons. This was 
of no avail for Holinshed informs us that, " How well soever, 
the setters forth of this proclamation meant, thinking thereby, 
peradventure, to appease the grudge of the people that found Proeeed- 
themselves grieved with such enclosures, yet verily it turned Somerset. 
not to the wished effect, but rather ministered occasion of a 
foul and dangerous disorder. For whereas there were few 
that obeyed the commandment, the unadvised people pre- 
suming upon their proclamation, thinking they should be 
borne out by them that had set it forth, rashly without order 
took upon themselves to redress the matter ; and assembling 
themselves in unlawful wise, chose to them captains and leaders, 
broke open the enclosures, cast down ditches, killed up the 
deer which they found in parks, spoiled and made havock 
after the manner of an open rebellion." 

The insurrection of the " vile sort " soon found leaders of 
a higher class, and was at length suppressed only by a smart 
engagement at Norwich. As an expiring effort the priest- 
hood had turned thejacquerie to the account of religion, and the 
insurgents had demanded a return to the Latin service, the 
prayers for the dead and the celibacy of the clergy — demands 
evidently suggested by their leaders of the priestly order. 
Indeed the general confusion of the affairs both of religion 
and politics forced the government of Edward to despotic 
practices which continued unabated throughout the reign of 
Mary. 
Policy more than prejudice induced Elizabeth to adopt the 
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CHAP, reformed religion in the degree in which she assented to it. 
The adherents of her late sister denied her legitimacy, and 
her most powerful foreign enemies were the Catholic crowns. 
The circumstance of her adopting Protestantism greatly ad- 
vanced constitutional liberty by the necessity under whicb. it 
placed her to make frequent appeals to her parliament to keep 
the nation in a state of adequate defence. The rising consti- 
tution was much fostered by the wisdom of Cecil. In the 
multitude of intrigues of the late reign^ Cecil had been quietly 
promoting the advancement of the Conmierce and the com- 
fort of the kingdom. It was by his advice that Elizabeth^ at the 
beginning of her reign, summoned a parliament. He advised 
her against the insidious advances of King Philip of Spain^ 
and he is remarkable as the first minister to make practical 
use of the press as a means of government.* He was however 
tainted with the unwise policy of the time in endeavouring to 
adopt unconstitutional methods of raising money. That such 
trationof expedients were not more frequently resorted to was the 
^^®^' praise of Elizabeth herself. Cecil was not, however, like many 

ministers who advised extortion, desirous of money for the 
extravagance of the state. On the contrary the great success 
which attended the reign of Elizabeth was chiefly owing to 
his great economy. He had many abuses to correct. Pec- 
ulation in the Army which he met by paying each soldier 
directly and not through his officers — extravagance at court 
in the Queen's rewardiug of useless suitors, and the lavish 
generosity of Elizabeth to her favourites. To Cecil also is 
attributable the comparatively peaceful course of the reign of 
his Royal Mistress. 

In the reign of Elizabeth we find the germ of much of the 
subsequent prosperity of England. The cordial reception of 
the Flemish artificers driven out by the butcheries of the Duke 
of Alva, by importing new arts, assisted not immaterially both 
in the strength and wealth of the Kiugdom. With regard 
to the parliaments called dtiriag the reign of Elizabeth their 

* One of his maxims ** Where the people are well taught, the King hath ever good obe- 
dience of his subjects " — reminds OS of another great man's more, eloquent saying, "By 
education man become easy to lead but difficult to drive— easy to govern but impossible to 
enslave,*' Lord Brougham on Education, 
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very frequency was a homage to the people, and in them CHAJP. 
began the system of freedom of speech which subsequent des- 



potism found it impossible to suppress. The greatest events 
of this reign, however, were entirely relating to foreign affairs. 
Parliaments were called chiefly to be asked for subsidies to 
settle minor questions of religion, or to consider the increase 
of mendicity. No outward change appears in the Constitu- 
tion, but the principles of liberty were steadUy gaining ground, ^sing 
The House of Commons was making itself felt as a power in Emmons, 
the state, and though the treatment of her parliaments by the 
Queen was after the fashion of the House of Tudor, their 
^ strength was accumidating for the great effort by which the 
powers of the state were balanced at length. 

Theiavoritism which characterised the reign of James I. 
was the most ready and direct cause that could have arisen 
of parliamentary hostility to the Crown. The spirit of the 
people was but partially provoked by Elizabeth who was too 
wise to place any individual in invidious opposition to the 
will of the Commons, though acting quite as despotically as 
her successor. The weakness of James however and the 
arrogance of Buckingham fanned the flame of popular resis- 
tance, and caused the representatives of the people to put into 
words the detestation of absolute government which long had 
pervaded the public mind. The hand of Feltonin removing 
the person who provoked the anger of the House did not 
remove its indignation nor its sense of power. Precedents 
began to be talked of and the dread weapon of impeachment 
was brightened up again. The corruption of the Court had 
become intolerable, its immorality scandalous, and the inde- 
pendent mind of the nation revolted at a government which 
presented at once the spectacle of the aggrandizement of 
ViUiers and the murder of Kaleigh. It is at this momentous 
period that the first of our biographies begins. 
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EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON 

IN OFFICE 1660, TO 1667. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE BIRTH OF HYDE, TO THE MEETING OF THE 

LONG PARLIAMENT. 

Hifl birth. Character of his father. His early training. Goes to 
Oxford. Enters the Middle Temple, Falls dangerously ill and re- 
covers. His studies of Law. Death of his Uncle the Cnief Justice. 
Marries. Death of his wife. Is introduced to Court society. Marries 
a second time. Commences to practice at the bar. Bapid success as 
a Counsellor. Character of his friends. Is introduced to Laud. Re- 
turned to Parliament. Becomes a law reformer. Opposes Hampden. 
Warns Laud of the coming danger. Dissolution of the parliament. 

CHAP. While the seeds of resistance sown by the despotism of the 
I Tudors were growing fast — nourished not a little by James 
the First's affectation of proving tyranny defensible^^ — in the 
midst of a calm of the poUtical atmosphere preceding the 
great hurricane of the seventeenth century, Edward Hyde 
was, on the 18th February, 1608, bom, at the Manor-house of 
Dinton, in the County of Wilts. The advantages of birth 
possessed by the future minister were not a few. His father 
who was of a rank, that on the Continent and in Scotland is 
called noble, (being of the Hydes, of Hyde, in Cheahire ) was 
a scholar of great and general attainments, and for the time, 
had travelled much and judiciously. His famous son grate- 
fully records his kind communicative manners, and his uni- 
versal information. " He conversed " he says *' with such a 
promptness and vivacity upon all arguments (for he was 
omtiifariam doctm ) as hath been seldom known in a man of 
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his age.*'* He had been originally intended for the bar, and CHAP, 
had kept his terms at the Temple, but not havmg any taste 
for the profession, he besought his mother's leave to travel, 
and having been permitted to go to the Spa, he went through 
Germany to Florence, Sienna and Kome, — the latter no safe 
journey in the time of Queen Elizabeth and Sextus V. 
Cardinal Allen however befriended greatly the father of Clar- 
endon, so that though he staid " some months he received no 
trouble " and even the English Priests murmured at the 
Cardinal for protecting such n»en, who they said f *^ came to 
Rome, and so seeing the Ecclesiastical persons of that nation, 
discovered them afterwards when they came into England, 
and so they were put to death." On the elder Hyde's return 
he entered the parliament of Elizabeth, and doubtless his son 
was not, in after years, left in ignorance of the vain struggles 
of the constitutional party in that assembly. The questioning 
of Peter Wentworth and Speaker Bell, J and the fruitless 
but devoted efforts of the founders of freedom of speech, would 
not be forgotten in the fireside discourses between son and father 
at the Manor House of Dinton ; and thus Edward Hyde was 
early taught the safety, in the England of that day, that lay 
in honouring the King; and the necessity of keeping guard 
that his tongue did not talk off his ears. Indeed the future 
Prime Minister started entirely as a king's man. He went 

* Life of Clarendon, fol. 9. 

f Ibid p. 5. 

X In the month of November 1575 Mr. Peter Wentworth was brought before a Com. 
mittee of the Houae, — which was so constituted as to be in fact a Privy Council. He re- 
fused to answer the interrogatories if the Committee put them as ** Councillors to the Queen* 
but they deelaring themselves a Committee of the House, he replied that in his speech he 
had referred to ** rumours " which he bad heard in the Parliament House but he did not know 
of whom. The rumours, it appears, were that Elizabeth " misliked religion (i.e. the 
Protestant Religion ) and the suooessioo." When the Council told him he must not speak 
of messages because they were sent by the Queen's Majesty, Peter sturdily replied, '< If the 
message be against the glory of God, against the Prince's safety, against the liberty of thib 
parliament House, whereby the state is maintained, I neither can nor will hold my peace." 
—Pari. History, 

Robert Bell was speaker of the Parliament 13th. Elizabeth, and of the first session of ! 

that of 14th. Elizabeth, but he had the temerity to propose the recalling of certain mono- 
polies granted to courtiers *' to the utter undoing of 6000 or 8000 of the Queen's subjects." 
■ He was " sent for and so hardly dealt with, that he came into the house with such an amazed 
countenance that it daunted all the house."— >J5i(2. 
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CHAP, up to Oxford, armed with the King's letter to Doctor Langton, 
President of Magdalen " in expectation that he would be 



chosen a Demy of that college." Doctor Langton however 
Goes to Ox- seems to have had other views for the vacant place, and pre- 
ftwd- tended that the King's letter did not come in time "though" 

says Clarendon " the election was not then begun." He 
therefore entered Magdalen Hall, having been prepared for 
college by a schoolmaster, whose name he does not record, 
but to whom his father had given a Vicarage " and who had 
bred many good scholars." The following year the President 
of Magdalen was reprehended by Lord Conway, the secretary 
of state, for the trick about the election, and Edward Hyde 
was duly chosen a Demy. — But Dr. Langton was vulneratus 
non victus, and though the choice had been made, ^^ yet that 
whole year passed without any avoidance of a Demy's place 
— which was never known before in any man's memory." At 
this point King James died, and what was more important to 
Clarendon, his elder brother, Henry Hyde died also, which 
event changed his father's views concerning him. He was 
accordingly entered a student of the Middle Temple by his 
M^dd? *^^ Uncle, Chief Justice Hyde* who was at that time Treasurer 
Temple. of the Society. He remained, however, partly at home and 
partly at the University, where he took his bachelor of Arts 
degree before going into Chambers. His escape from Oxford 
he looks upon as very fortunate, inasmuch as he had contracted, 
it appears, some dissipated habits. He was at that time more 
a man of readiness than of reading, and it appears by the ex- 
ample of his elder brother, was acquiring a penchant for the 
'^ custom of drinking, which had been too much introduced 
and practised." At length he was about to settle to the study 
of the law in earnest, and had gone up to the Temple in com- 
pany with his uncle Nicholas, when he was seized with a 
violent ague that forced him again to return to his father, who 
had now changed his residence from Dinton to Pirton in 
North Wilts. Although in this attack he had been in great 
danger he was yet sufficiently recovered to resume his studies 

* This man, notwithstandiDg what his nephew says of him. was the same who, corruptly 
accepted the Chief Justiceship when Buckingham turned out Sir Randolph Crewe for 
lefusing to sanction illegal loans. 
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at the Temple at Michaelmas, where a new danger of a more CHAP, 
pleasant but not less fatal character awaited him. Charles ' 



had begun his unfortunate wars with France and Spain, and 
great preparations were being made for Buckingham's luckless 
expedition to the Isle of Rhee. The town was therefore full 
of military officers, and the templars no doubt found them 
good companions of debauch. Clarendon looks upon the 
ending of the war as another of his escapes, as it gave him 
" the good fortune quickly to make a retreat from that com- 
pany *' which was indeed sufficiently incompatible with the 
study of the law. This study however he does not appear to 
have much pursued. He was never acquainted with the tech- 
nicality, if indeed he knew the theory of law, and he informs 
us that during his residence in the Temple he paid more 
attention to polite literature, and as might be supposed of the 
future historian, historical studies were those in which he 
chiefly found delight. His youth was persecuted by repeated gerou^il!. 
attacks of severe and dangerous illness. While a student, his 
uncle the Chief Justice took him to accompany him (probably 
as marshal) on the Norfolk Circuit, but at the first town, Cam- 
bridge, he fell ill of the small pox, and for some time his life 
was despaired of. When he was able to be removed, he re- 
turned again to Pirton, his father's residence, and there 
gradually recovered the attack of the great scourge of that 
period. Much time however was lost by these various inter- 
ruptions. During his illness, his uncle the Chief Justice died, 
and thus one of his great inducements to perseverance at the 
bar was taken away, although he tells us that it only added to 
his resolution. In the meantime great events were casting 
forward their shadows, and to us who can look back on all 
that followed the death of Buckingham, it is of interest to 
learn that Edward Hyde recovering from his iUness, sat read- 
ing Camden's Annals one evening to his father in the mansion 
at Pirton, and that he had come to the particular passage that 
records how one John Felton fixed a bull to the gates of the 
palace of the Bishop of London and, refusing to fly, was taken 
and executed ; " when a person of the neighbourhood knocked 
at the door and being told to come in, informed his father that 
a post had just passed through the village to Charleton to 
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CHAP, inform the Earl of Berkshire that the Doke of Buckingham 
' was killed the day before by one John Felton." Clarendon 
little supposed that there would one day be heaped upon 
himself the same poptdar obloquy that rested upon Bucking- 
ham^ and that he too would have to '' curse the powers that 
Death of pleased a king." The death of Buckingham though the people 
ham. hailed it as a deliverance^ and though^ as Clarendon tells us^ it 

put an end to many violent projects^ yet had the two great 
evU consequences^ of giving the movement party an over 
estimate of their own power and of rendering still more ob- 
durate the iron will of the ablest Stuart of all his Boyal line. 
If any think that Charles attributed the act of Felton to the 
monomania of one single fanatic, history will hardly bear 
them out ; for the following twenty years show clearly enough 
that he cared as little for the fanatical opinions of thousands 
as of one. Clarendon was too young to study much the signs 
of the times, and his father doubtless looked upon the death 
of Buckingham as the natural consequence of his arrogance 
and zeal for despotic government, if it be true, as Burnet says, 
that the last words of Henry Hyde to his son were to caution 
him against too great compliance with the projects of a king. 
Marries Shortly after this period Hyde married a young lady of whom 
MiflsAyiiffe j^jg praises, even in his old age, are enthusiastic — Miss Ayliffe 
daughter of Sir John Ayliffe of Gretenham in Wilts. — ^A 
marriage which seems purely to have been one of love but 
which was followed by extreme sorrow. Six months had only 
passed from the time of the marriage when on a journey to 
his father's, Mrs. Hyde fell ill of the small pox and died in a 
few days. The effect was of the most painful kind upon the 
mind of Hyde. He abandoned all previous pursuits, avoided 
company, and only sought to *^ retire to the continent to in- 
dulge his melancholy." At length however, the persuasions 
of his father, who seems to have been a man of sense, and for 
whom Hyde had the deepest affection, rallied him once more, 
and he determined to return to his profession. At this time 
an event occured which introduced him to the class of society 
who frequented the Court. His late wife being highly con- 
nected was allied to the house of Hamilton— a lady, some 
distant connexion of which, had been compromised at Court, 
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and a marriage was to be negociated. In this affair Hyde CHAP, 
embarked^ and though finally unsuccessful^ he conducted him- I- 
self with so much prudence and sagacity^ as to procure the 
friendship of many that were concerned. From this time 
dates his acquaintance with the Marquis of Hamilton^ and is introdu- 
that change in the quality of his associates which he himself couit so- 
with much satisfaction records. It had, he informs us " an ^'^^'y- 
influence on the whole course of his life afterwards." For a 
considerable period after the death of his wife, though he 
professedly had resumed legal pursxdts he was more devoted 
to society, but not of the nature of that from which he con- 
gratulated himself on escaping, when he gave up the com- 
pany of the soldiers of Buckingham. After the lapse of second 
three years, Hyde determined again to marry, and made ™a"iag®- 
choice of Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Master 
of Requests and Master of the Mint— ^a marriage every way 
agreeable to both families, and in which Hyde found much 
happiness, though it was alloyed at the outset by the death of 
his father, which took place at Salisbury, a few months after. 
His new associates were of a class very different as to mental 
attainments. Chief of them we find the famous Selden * of 
whom Clarendon speaks with that enthusiasm which we might 
expect from one who had seen him face to face. He valued 
himself, as he justly might, more on Selden's friendship, 
than on any other of the acquisitions of his youth, but he 
cannot refrain, writing in the decline of years, to give the great 
author of the Mare Clausum a passing rub for having given 
the benefit of his profound ability to the parliament. ^* How His associ- 
wicked soever" he says, " the actions were which were every 
day done (i. e. by the Parliament) Mr. Hyde was confident 
that Selden had not given his consent to them ; but would 
have hindered them if he could, with his ovm safety^ to which 
he was always enotigh indulgent J*^ Ben Johnson was at this 
time another of the associates of Clarendon, and the intimacy 
continued till the latter was becoming engrossed by his prac- 
tice at the bar, when Johnson dropped the acquaintance, be- 

* It is strange that so eminent a lawyer, and so distinguished a judge as Loid Campbell, 
should omit to record Clarendon's intimacy with Selden, whom be mentions first in the 
list of his associate.— C<»mp&02rt Chancellors, III. 113. 
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CHAP. Heving that business should '^ never be preferred to his com- 
^- pany." Others with whom he was familiarly acquainted 
were Cotton, Vaughan, Sir Kenelm Digby, May, and Carew. 
Of these he has given us characters somewhat in detail, 
greatly laudatory in most instances, but alloyed amusingly 
with some little qualification not at all complimentary to its 
subject. Thus he winds up his account of Charles Cotton, 
famous because he was joined with quaint old Izaac^ and 
infamous for his travesties, by stating that he was '' so given to 
indulgences in compensation of his distresses, that he did not 
die till his best friends wished him dead.*' Of Vaughan he 
tells us ^^ that he made great professions to himself after the 
Restoration after he had offered him a judgeship, until the 
time came to fulfil them when he violated them in a way no 
way commendable. " Sir Kenelm Digby's character after 
much panegyric ends by reminding the reader of the question- 
able reputation of his lady ; how he changed his religion once 
or twice, and was addicted to many personal vices. May, he 
tells, us lauded the Republican party because the king delay- 
ed his pension and though Carew was dissipated *' to the age 
of fifty," he became afterwards very exemplary. Lord Clarendon 
was at least candid in delineating his friends and it would 
have been very pleasant to have one's character drawn by 
him, if one could only draw a line through the middle and 
obliterate the latter half. 

For two or three of his associates at this time, however, he 
has unqualified and not undeserved commendation — Lucius 
Carey, celebrated as Viscount Falkland, Edmund Waller, and 
that Sidney Godolphin, who fell early in one of the nameless 
skirmishes of the Civil War. 

Clarendon, having after a student life of much interruption 
and some dissipation, determined on the steady pursuit of 
the Bar. his profession, was called to the bar. He seems to have got 
suddenly into very considerable practice, and that of a class 
much desired at that time by those forensic aspirants who 
did not enjoy the drudgery of playing the " Cock in Hamlet" 
as what is called " juniors," — the business of the City, and 
one great City cause introduced him to the notice of Arch- 
bishop Laud. Laud had assumed that almost universal di- 
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rection of public affairs, which was in the end, so fatal both to CHAP, 
himself and to his master, but was, it seems, very much puzzled ' 

at times to manage the affairs of commerce, especially in a 
time when every man thought his place chiefly valuable as a 
means of extortion, and the Treasurer Portland was serving 
himself without reference to the interests of the King. The 
Archbishop was much assisted .in his management of City mat- 
ters, (always the most puzzling to mere scholars) by one Daniel 
Harvey, an eminent merchant who happened to reside near J* S?^^^ 
the palace at Croydon, where Laud went once a week. This chants. 
Harvey, was with other merchants, interested in destroying the 
monopoly of a particular wharf, the proceeds of which had 
been sold by the Lord Treasurer to a person who set up a right 
to make all ships unload there. The Merchants took legal 
proceedings, and Clarendon tells us the incredible story, that 
no Counsel could be found to brave the Lord Treasurer but 
himself. He however argued their cause against monopoly 
in a style so pleasing to himself, that in his old age, at Mont- 
pelier he gives us a summary of his speech. He could not 
however charm the Treasurer so as to give up his profitable 
rents, and Harvey brought the matter to the attention of Laud. 
The Archbishop was greatly concerned that the Treasurer 
should so sacrifice the interests of the King to his own profit, 
and among other things demanded who was the Counsel who 
had maintained the cause of the Merchants. Harvey informed 
him that it was one Mr. Hyde, a young man in the Temple, 
who had married Sir Thomas Aylesbury's daughter, and was 
very well known, whereupon the Archbishop meeting Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury at court, desired that he should send his 
son-in-law to him at Lambeth. " He was '* says Clarendon 
'^ walking alone in his garden at Lambeth ; he received me Hu inter- 
civilly according to his manner without much ceremony ; and Laud.^ 
presently asked me whether I had not been of Council with 
some merchants in such a business, and where that petition, 
now was. I answered him that I had been about two years 
past of council with some merchants about such an affair, in 
which the Earl of Portland had been much incensed against 
me ; that I remembered I had drawn such a petition that was 
signed by all the considerable merchants of London, but there 

VOL. I. E 
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CHAP, was little progress made thereon by reason of the asperity of 
^' the Treasurer.*' Clarendon went on to tell the Archbishop 
*"""""""" of whatever " haughty expressions which fell from the Treas- 
urer " which ** he heard would please him (Land ) best " and 
in shorty so made his Court to the ambitious primate^ that it 
soon became known that he was a favourite of his grace. 
Obtaina After this the future Chancellor and Prime Minister, rose 

large prao- ^ ^ ' 

tice at the rapidly. The judges took notice of him more than of any 
other man of his age in Westminster Hall—- a circumstance 
he is himself disposed to attribute to his ability, but when we 
recollect the position and character of the pre-Revolution 
judges, the friendship of Laud had probably as much to do 
with his securing their favour. The City business which 
poured in upon Hyde was ^' as much as he wanted, " and 
considering his slender knowledge of law, probably more. 
The same want of acquaintance with the niceties of the pro- 
fession may have been the cause of his not going circuit, he 
being probably not desirous of encountering at the Assizes 
the nisi prim wit and banter of those who looked with envy 
on the rapidly rising fortunes of the superficial lawyer, who 
was the favourite of the judges because he was the protege of 
Laud. But the chief business of Clarendon was in courts 
now happily no more. " My hand " he writes to Whitelocke, 
" is deep in a Star Chamber bill." He was also much en- 
gaged in the Court of Requests, to which the Earl of Man- 
chester had attracted as much business as was enjoyed by the 
Court of Chancery. In these Courts, where power took the 
place of law, Clarendon was not called upon for any very 
brilliant display of professional ability. It was enough that 
the proper forms of the documents were observed by pre- 
cedent, for the accident of the hour took the place of equity. 
At this time he devoted his mornings to Court,met his friends 
at dinner, which he observed as his time of social relaxation, 
and avoided supper, the principal meal of the time, that he 
might attend the more readily to business on the following 
day. He was not however forgetful of the arts of rising, 
which his more exalted acquaintance afforded him. His- 
intercourse with Laud ripened to what may be designated 
intimacy, in so much that he brought the Earl of Hertford and 
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the Archbishop to a reconciliation of a previous quarrel^ and CHAP, 
even ventured with impunity, to point out to the prelate the * 

danger of the courses into which he apprehended the court 
was being drawn. At this time also he was on terms of in- 
timacy with Chillingworth and Sheldon, and if he is worthy 
of being called in religion, as he was, an *' extreme Anglican" 
it is referable to the example of Laud, while that his Angli- 
canism was not Bomanism may be attributed to the conver-^ 
sation of Chillingworth. While Clarendon however was 
thus prospering in his profession and rising at the court 
" living more freely than any of those lawyers who only sought 
to be rich ''-—passing his mornings before Laud in the Star- 
Chamber, or Manchester in the court of Bequests, looking 
perhaps no higher than the seat of a Chief in Westminster 
Hall, writing jocularly to Whitelocke, that ^^ the worst news 
is that the plague is in town and no judges die" — the great 
storm was gathering that made him a patriot, a soldier, a 
wanderer, a prime-minister, and an exile. In 1640 he had 
arrived at the age of thirty years. The King brought up in 
his father's notions of prerogative, but ignorant of that ^^ King- 
craft " of which his father talked so fondly, was coming fast 
to a quarrel with a party, professing a patriotism which they 
thought could only be advanced by the destruction of the 
prerogative, if not of the monarchy itself. After many delays Devotes 
in calling a parliament, at length that of 1640 was summoned, p^ici^ 
and Clarendon wise enough to see that the system under 
which he was a prosperous lawyer would be quickly swept 
away determined to adopt a political career. Accordingly he 
was returned to the parliament that met in April, 1640, for the 
towns of Shaftesbury and Wooton-Basset, and he made his 
election to sit for the latter. In this short parliament the 
Bepublican party continued the tactics of giving the King 
no choice, but that of raising money by despotic means, or be- 
coming considerably more subservient to the Commons than 
if he had been the President of a Bepublic. The cry for the 
redress of grievances was vague, and however we may be 
dazzled by the results to Civil liberty created by the opposition 
of that day, — decidedly factious. Clarendon, however, in his 
first speech as a member of parliament, called the attention of . 
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CHAP, the House to one particular grievance, and figured as a law 
•^' Reformer. The Court of the Earl Marshal had become a 
great evil, chieflj from the reckless exercise of a jurisdiction 
it claimed, in inflicting fines for words spoken. Li this way 
according to the speech of Clarendon, it had inflicted more 
fines at the will of the Earl Mardud in late years, than the 
Star-chamber and the court of Chancery ; and he who could 
well tolerate the courts in which he himself practised, took 
Beoomes a occasion to bring the iniquities of the Marshal's Court before 
^w Be- ^Q house, especially as the Earl Marshal was " ill liked " by 
the Commons. A few " ridiculous instances" to which he 
referred in his speech, give us, certainly, a strange idea of the 
mode of administering law in such a place. A citizen, he said, 
being importuned by a waterman for an overcharge, and the 
watennan perpetuaUy showing his badge, the citizen ex- 
claimed '' Get away with your goose !" whereas the badge 
being a swan and the Crest of an Earl, the Citizen was 
brought before the Earl Marshal and fined so heavily as to 
work his ruin. Again, a gentleman, being dunned by his 
tailor rather too eagerly, he took the tailor by the throat, when 
the enraged artist cried out ^' I am as good a man as thee !" 
which being an offence against heraldry, the tailor was fain 
to give a receipt for his bill, to escape the fate of the Citizen. 
Clarendon, whose wit was none of the brightest, records one 
of his smart sayings in this speech, — that whereas a common 
person might die for nothing, a gentleman cannot die without 
paying the Earl Marshal ten pounds. Though his first attack 
on this abuse was unsuccessful, yet in the next session he suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the Marshal's Court.* The war was 
becoming closer between the King and the Houses, but as 
yet, the Commons had not given to the Peers the iatimation 
which two years afterwards was conveyed by the mouth of 
Pym that if they did not obey them, they would go on with- 
out them, — an intimation that threw off all mask of Beform 

* No vulgar charge is more groundless than that great lawyers are opposed to the reform 
of the Law. The eminent tradesmen of the Bar, to be sare, see danger to their craft in 
alterations which tend to clear from sophistry the noblest of human iciencesj bat die pro- 
fession itself is folly vindicated by the brilliant list of lawyer-statesmen of the last three 
centuries rhaving at either end the illustrious names of Bacon and of Brougham, with Hyde 
and many others less considerable, between. 
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and showed that a revolution had been intended from the CHAP, 
first. Hyde was in this parliament^ appointed a member of ^' 
the conmuttee to draw up the " Inducements " to a conference 
with Uie Lords^ and subsequently, one of the committee by 
whom the Conference was to be conducted. The result of 
this conference was the remonstrance of the Lords to which 
Charles declined to attend^ and in the furious debate on the 
subsidies^ which followed, Hyde was pitted against Hampden. 
Those who have the traditionary and conventional notion, that 
the great opponent of ship money was merely a brave and 
patriotic squire, called from his quiet duties by the tyranny of 
the King, will hardly expect to find him an accomplished 
debater framing questions in the style, commonly called Jes- 
uitical, and adopting all the arts of managing a parliament, 
for the obvious purpose of driving the King into a course of 
tyranny, to which he and his confederates looked as the fore- 
runner of the Commonwealth they desired. That such 
an understanding was amongst the republican party; and 
doubtless shared in by Hampden, there can be Kttle doubt, 
even by inference from the course they chose to take. But 
it was openly avowed to Hyde by Oliver St. John, when the 
parliament now referred to, was, by evil counsels, broken up, 
and Hyde was deploring that the King had dissolved an 
assembly, more moderate than he might hope to be able to 
call again. " It is better," said St. John, ^^ as it is. Things 
must be worse before they are better."* 

Charles had sent down Vane to the house to make the pro- Conduct of 
position, that if the subsidies were voted, he would abandon ^*^®* 
ship-money, and take order for redress of grievances. Hamp- 
den, instead of opposing the subsidies, brought forward a 
question designed to have the effect of refrising subsidies 
altogether. Anxious to embroil the King, he moved, *^ whether 
the House will consent to the proposition made by the King 
as it was contained in his message^'* thus endeavouring to 
bind the House to a compromise, by which they would have 

* M Guxzot has made a Tery melodramatic affair oat of this casual meeting of Hyde 
and St John. The latter he makes a man of " a sombre countenance "and '^ never seen 
to smile "but now " withjoyoas look and beaming eye ** — and all this founded on the 
few meagre words of Clarendon in his JAfi I 
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CHAP, admitted the legality of ship money^ or as he desired force them 
to refuse the supplies. Hyde rose to move an amended 
question. The lawyer had seen the drift of Hampden's motion, 
and he attempted to counteract its probable effect. '^It was" 
he said, " a captious question, to which only one sort of men 
could clearly give their vote ; which were they who were for 
a rejection of the £[ing's proposition, and no more resuming 
the debate on that subject : but that they who desired to give 
the King a supply, as he believed most did, thoug-h not in 
such a proportion, nor, it may be, in that manner, could receive 
no satisfaction by that question : and therefore he proposed^ 
to the end that every man might frankly give his yea and hfe 
no— that the question might be put only on the giving the 
King a supply : which being carried in the affirmative another 
question might be upon the proportion and the manner ; and 
if the first were carried in the negative it could produce the 
same effect as the other question proposed by Mr. Hampden 
would do." 
of Parlia- The faimess of Hyde's proposition was recognized by 
"*"*• many of the members, and the moment was great with the fate 

of the nation. While however loud cries of " Mr. Hyde's 
question !" ** Mr. Hampden's question !" were ringing from 
all sides of the House Vane rose and delivered himself of the 
mad announcement that he could save the house the trouble 
of deciding, for if the subsidies were not voted according to 
the message, the King would not accept them at all.* 

Argument, after this, was at an end, and Charles resolved 
to dissolve the last parliament that desired or intended a recon- 
ciliation with the Crown. 

Hyde was deeply apprehensive of the consequencos of the 
rash advice, which had led Charles to this resolution. He 
had had the benefit of his father's knowledge of the discontent 
created in the Country by the arbitrary measures of Elizabeth 
and James I, and he had not been so intimately acquainted with 

* This, it seems, was a planned treachery by Vane. The King had given him no 
authority to addr^s the house in such terms and according to Dagdale had instructed him to 
ask for twelve subsidies but to " stoop to eight ;" As Pere d'Orleans laconically says Vane 
by this mode, mani^ed que le Parlement refusa le Roi, et le Box, cassa le Parlement. 
— Histoire des Revolutions d* AngUterre, Such a policy was quite consistent with that 
expressed to Clarendon by Oliver St. John. 
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the merchants of London, without seeing the deadly hatred CHAP, 
of monopolies, and anticipating those republican feelings, which ^' 
at last made the city the stronghold of the King's enemies, 
and armed the trained bands of Skippon. As soon therefore 
as the house had risen, Hyde hastened to the palace of Lam* 
beth where he found Laud surrounded by many who had 
hurried to tell him of the events of the day. The Archbishop 
was '^ walking in the garden, having received a full accoimt 
of all that had passed, by persons who had made more haste 
firom the house." Hyde laid before him his reasons for think- 
ing that the parliament now assembled was better than any 
the King was likely to be able to recall, and after showing 
what he thought good cause for its continuance, characterised 
the dissolution as a " desperate council." Laud who was 
^* sad and full of thoughts " repUed that he would neither 
advise the continuance of the parHament, nor the dissolution 
— a course of poUcy not inconsistent with the occasional 
wavering to be observed in the character of the primate. The 
pajrUament was accordingly dissolved on the 5th. of May, 1640, 
having sat for the space of about three weeks. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM THE MEBTIKG OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO HYDe's 

ADHERENCE TO THE KING. 

diaries attempts to recall the Parliament. Adopts *' other coimsek" 
Hyde again returned. Attacks the court of York. Becomes an 
important Member. Impeaches the Judges. Impeachment of Straf- 
fom. Declaration of Essex. Plans of the Eepubiicans Hyde aban- 
dons the Bepublicon party. Has an interview with the Kjxig. 

CBAP. O^ ^^ evening of that fatal dissolution^ Ckarles is said to 
H. have been much disturbed, and he had no little cause for such 
"""""""""" a state of mind. Hyde had well represented to the Primate, 
that though the Parliament might have delayed the supplies, 
it would not have refused them^ and that its desire of the re- 
dress of grievances was^ not an affected cloak for real sedition. 
The effect of factious opposition upon some minds^ however, 
is to drive the victim to acts of indiscretion^ that give colour 
to all the enemy has alleged^ and so it was with Charles. 
Those who really wished the trial of a new Hepublic, and 
who preferred their private theory to the public good, could 
now point to his dissolution of this moderate parliament^ as a 
proof that he was hopelessly disposed to despotism. Charles 
saw too late that the step he had been led into^ was the most 

Charles at- iU ludsed that could have been adopted. On the day after 

tempts to • -^ •=* 1 . 1 n J 1 , 

recall tbe the dissolution, he called together, some persons on whose 
^ ^^ judgement he relied, and asked them whether he might not 
recall the same parliament ? It was a strange suggestion, 
but in those days of prerogative-law, when the ingenuity of 
the court party was directed to finding how far the power of 
the Tudors could be revived, the idea did not come unnaturally 
to the King. Even his lawyers however assured him that 
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the dissolution of a parliament was its extinction^ and he was CHA.F. 
forced to abide by the step he had adopted. 



The Court now unencumbered^ set rigorously about the 
adoption of those ^' other counsels " that Charles had so often 
threatened. The houses of members and even the pockets 
of Lord Brooke, were searched for papers. Some were com- « ^*® 
mitted to the Fleet for refusing to disclose Vhat passed in counseW." 
parliament, and Crew committed to the tower, for refusing to 
give up the petition referred to the committee of religion, of 
which he had been the Chairman. Sheriffs were prosecuted 
for not levying ship money with sufficient vigour, and four 
aldermen of London, imprisoned for not enforcing a loan. 
Forty thousand pounds worth of bullion belonging to Spanish 
Merchants, was taken from the Tower, on the pretence of 
borrowing, and whatever was most calculated to exasperate the 
public mind seems to have been the favourite poKcy. All 
this, Hyde, in after years, lamented as the result of that ill 
advised dissolution. The second Scotch war, however, came 
on, and was more disastrous than the first, ending in the de- 
feat of Strafford and the scandalous treaty of Ripon, which 
fixed the support of the Scotch Army on the Northern 
Counties, and redoubled the popular discontent. The peers, 
the City of London and the people of the oppressed counties, 
clamoured for a parliament, which Charles at length consented 
to assemble. 

On the Srd. of November, 1640, the Long Parliament Hydeamun 
assembled, and Hyde was returned for the borough of Saltash. ^^^^^^ * 
An attempt, which he attributes to the ill-will held towards 
him on account of his friendship with Laud, was made to 
invalidate his election, but without success, and he accord- 
ingly began to take part in the business of the house. The 
opening of the Long Parliament was characterised by a strong 
spirit of vengeance against the enemies of the popular party ; 
the first blow being the impeachment of Strafford and of 
Laud, and the release of Prynne, Bastwick, Burton, Leigh- 
ton, and Lilburne. " It had '*" says Clarendon in his History, 
" a sad and melanchoUc aspect, which presaged unusual 
events." Hyde, at the sitting of the house renewed his motion 
against the Earl Marshal's Court, and succeeded in having it 
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CHAf . abolished as a piece of pageantry^ speakingj says Whitelocke, 

^ *' earnestly and ingeniously/' the parliament beings indeed well 

disposed to such work> and having decided on the destruction 

of the Star Chamber and the high commission as veil as 

several other courts of pecuUar and oppressive jurisdi<:tion. 

The power of the Parliament and Hyde's influence on its 
counsels^ were beginning by this time to have a due effect 
even on those likely to be his opponento^ for he tells us that 
the Earl Marshal instead of resenting his attack upon his 
courts thanked him for dealing so respectfully with his person, 
and assured him that he had been led into the stretching of 
his supposed powers^ by the evil advice of some eminent civil- 
ians amongst others the feither of Henry Marten. Parliament 
soon found necessity for Hyde's ability^ in the war it was 
about to make upon the Courts of Law on a number of great 
constitutional questions that were about to be for ever set at rest. 
He had been appointed chairman of several committees of 
great importance^ and his '^ credit in the house " had risen 
extremely. It was to Hyde that the important office was 
committed of bringing before the Parliament the iniquities of 
Court of the court of York^ (as Strafford's Court of the President of die 
^' * North was popularly called ) and this he did with as much 
spirit as he had attacked the court of the Earl Marshal. In 
his speeches on the occasion of these motions for reform of 
the tribunals^ there is a great affectation of the peculiar 
quaintness of illustration one £nds in the speeches of Lord 
Bacon^ and a similar mode of introducing classical allusions. 
The tone of all his oratory at this time without exhibitiiig the 
violence of the Bepublican party^ was yet very determined 
against the proteges of the court. It was not to be expected 
that Parliament finding itself so powerful, and haviag already 
in its grasp the ablest assistant of the crown, would overlook 
those servile judges who had delivered their opinions so com- 
placently in the matter of ship money, and the various other 
illegal imposts of the court. Accordingly a committee was 
appointed, of which Hyde was chairman, to prepare the 
charges against the judges for corrupt decision on the great 
trials of shipmoney. The report of this committee induced 
the house to send up Waller with a me^isage to the Lords^ 
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-who immediatelj ordered the arrest of Bramston^ Davenport, CHAP. 
Berkeley, Crawley, Trevor and Weston ; and Berkeley being ^ 
impeached of high treason, was arrested on the bench of the 
Common Fleas,'-^a proceeding adopted for the purpose of 
shewing to the lawyers and all Westminster Hall, how formid- 
able was the power of Parliament. At the same period, Hyde 
was intrusted to carry up the charges of the Commons against 
liord Keeper Finch, and for his mode of acquitting himself 
in that employment, he had given to him the thanks of the 
House. Being thus the chief actor in that impeachment, and 
having the principal confidence reposed in him, it is hard to 
doubt that in after days, when he wrote his history. Clarendon 
had some authority for saying, that Finch escaped by com- 
ing to a compromise with the popular party. Windebank, 
who was impeached along with him, was saved by the con- 
nivance of the Queen, and fled to France, where he embraced 
the Boman Catholic religion. Hyde had now become a 
regular "working member" of the house, and besides being 
employed on such great occasions as that of an impeachment, 
he took the chair at several committees, on subjects of minor unpo^t^ 
importance. On such an occasion he relates, that his first •^®°»^'- 
difference arose with Oliver Cromwell. The committee was 
on a bill for the enclosure of a common, promoted by Lord 
MandeviUe, but the proprietors of the neighbourhood opposed 
it, alleging an ancient right of commonage. Cromwell who 
was a member of the committee violently opposed the bill, 
and brow-beat the witnesses for Lord MandeviUe, until Hyde 
as chairman, was compelled to interfere. Cromwell now 
turned round upon Hyde and charged him with partiality, 
but was, as Hyde records, put down by a cry from the com- 
. mittee. How the bill ended we are not informed, but the 
aversion of Hyde and Cromwell was enduring. On the 
22nd. of May 1641, the charges against the judges were 
brought before the Lords, by Hyde as the manager for the 
commons. The cases into which he principally went, were 
that of Hampden for the ship-money, of Rolls, whose goods 
were seized for tonnage and poundage, and of Vassall, who 
was levied upon, for refusing to pay an impost laid on without 
consent of parliament. The speech delivered by Hyde on 
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CHAP, this occasion was characterised by great force and power of 
^ illustration^ full, no doubt, of the conceits popxdar in the 
oratory of the age, such as of the Barons of the E^cchequer 
being ** lions on the steps of the throne," and so fbrth^ but 
still going to the very heart of those great grievances w^hich 
had been brought on by the unconstitutional courses to which 
the hostility of his early parliaments had driven the king*. The 
next distinguished employment for which the Commons de- 
manded the services of Hyde, was in conducting on their 
behalf, the conference with the Lords held for the purpose of 

^^Jo^ abolishing Strafford's court of York. In this he had a noble 
subject for declamation, and he seems to have been quite 
equal to the task* Both Lords and Commons were charmed 
with his eloquent denunciation, and Lord Bath, reporter of 
the Lords, requested a copy of the speech, lest he shonld do 
the orator injustice in the eyes of their lordships, by ao 
imperfect report. With this copy, Hyde fumi^ed him, show- 
ing that he had depended little to extemporaneous fluency 
in the effect he had made. 

In the meantime however, while the machinery by which 
Strafford had made himself so formidable and so feared was 
being thus destroyed-^he, the chief manager of the con- 
trivances of despotism was approaching that last great scene 
of his short but stupendous career,— -the trial at which — ^his 
master frightened, and his Mends dispersed->*he stood single- 
handed before party-fury, religious fanaticism servile treach- 
ery, and personal hate, and for one wavering moment seemed 
to have, braved the fury of three whole kingdoms—- a fury 
which at the very worst could obtain no concession fiom 
'* that dauntless soul that perished in its pride." 

A committee, with powers without precedent, was appointed 
to get up evidence in support of the impeachment, and Hyde 
was one of its most active members. Pym with the bitter- 
ness of inferior minds, had kept his threat of following 
Strafford *' till the head was off his shoulders," and Charles 
was about to experience the truth of his father's homely Scotch 
warning, when he said to him and Buckingham, — *' Hae' a 
care, ye'll baith live to hae yer belly full o' impeachments !" 
The signs of distress were thickening around Strafford. The 
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populace, always most capable of an individual hatred, had CHAP, 
fixed upon the man the blame of a system. Those who could ^' 
xxot appreciate his mighty gemus attributed his enomoios 
power to his great place. All that he had attempted for 
public good was forgotten, and all that he had, or had not, done 
was accumulated in the labour of hate which Fym had been 
preparing for three months. His servants had deserted, and 
the recipients of the benefits of his despotic acts were a&aid 
to acknowledge him. StiU however, the true case was unfit 
to meet and allay, the appetite for the monstrous which had 
been excited in the people by the exaggeration of his crimes j 
when, hearing that the Hon was in the toils, assistance was 
offered to Pym by a body, which had, throughout every age 
of its existence, the emment distinction of having been the 
most corrupt and infamous of all legislative assemblies, — ^the Impeaoh- 
Irish Parliament. These gentlemen, who during Strafford's Strafford. 
Vice-royalty had displayed the same independence that is 
shown by a kennel of hounds at the sound of the huntsman's 
whip, and to whom the visage of " black Tom," as they 
termed him, was a token of silence, sent over a committee to 
assist in the impeachment. 

The efforts of the King to save his minister were in the 
meantime, very weak and ill-judged. He had thoaght of 
giving some great offices of state to the chief of theprosecutors. 
Fym was to have been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ^'of 
this" Whitelocke says, "there was considerable talk," a feet, 
evidencing at least of what the public thought the party lead- 
ers capable. This plan, however, fell to the ground, and the 
prosecution went on as before. Hyde had continued to give 
his assistance in getting up the evidence, but as might have 
been expected from his character for moderation, he was not 
forward in hurrying the proceedings, and had considerable 
intercourse with the court party. Of this he relates a curious 
incident. He had gone by appointment to meet the Earl of 
Bedford who was attached to the King, during the time of 
suspense which preceded the bringing of Strafford to trial. 
The interview was " at a place called Picadilly, which was 
a fair house for entertainment and gaming, with handsome 
gravel walks and shade, and where were an upper and lower 
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CHAP, bowling green." Here he found Lord Bedford^ Trho told 
^- him, that if the Commons would abandon the prosecation of 
Strafford, the King would come to anj reasonable tem^^ and 
woidd dismiss Strafford and render him for eyer^ incapable 
of serving him. This he desired Hyde to convey to the Earl 
of Essex. Hyde accordingly went to seek the Earl^ and found 
him waUdng in another portion of the walks. He detailed 
to him the offers of the King, and impressed itie propriety of 
D^imtian accepting them, but Essex, who was a saturinine man^ turned 
away with the celebrated reply, ^' Stone-dead hath no fellow !" 
As a matter of policy for the republican party, Essex was 
right. The genius of Strafford could not be safely left at 
large. Shortly after, the famous trial (with which every one 
is familiar) came on, but after this time we find no more men- 
tion of Hyde as an active opponent of the party of the court. 
He does not seem to have publicly committed himself to the 
Royal party, but he became lukewarm in his assistance to the 
Republicans. The evident disposition to overthrow the 
Church, which he could not have failed to remark, was one 
great reason of Hyde conceiving that the popular party were 
going too far. At this time Pym lodged in a court near the 
House of Commons, and kept a table by *' common stock " 
with Hampden, where Hyde, like many others whom they 
wished to convert, was asked frequently to dine. Here he 
became upon terms of intimacy with Fiennes, Martin and 
others, and began to discover more clearly how deeply a 
large section of the parliament was bent on trying the Repub- 
lican experiment. He mentions that Fiennes, as they rode 
together in the fields between Westminster and Chelsea, told 
him roundly that he would undo himself, if he abided by the 
party of the court and especially by the Bishops, for that no 
]^^bu *^^ power could retain episcopacy. Henry Marten went a great 
cans. deal further, and told Hyde significantly that '* no . one man 

was wise enough to govern England." Hyde was not pre- 
pared for such doctrine as this. However bold he had been in 
redressing grievances, he had no idea of altering the consti- 
tution, and his greater intimacy with the Republican leaders 
so far from converting him, disposed him .still more to turn 
his eyes towards the court. He had been at all times perfectly 
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consistent in his attachment to the Church of England, and CHAP, 
his friendship for Laud was sincere. The attack therefore ^' 
upon episcopacy at once disposed him to abandon the party 
of Pym and Hampden. This disposition was doubtless duly 
reported to Charles, who knew well the value of making a 
show of confidence and gratitude. Accordingly, one morning Hydeabaa- 
in the house, Mr. Piercey, brother of the Duke of North- :^^ubUcaii 
umberland, delivered a message from the King to Hyde P*^* 
desiring his attendance at the palace. The cause of this gra- 
cious message is to be found in Hyde's whole policy of favour- 
ing reform rather than republicanism, but doubtless the 
immediate inducement in the mind of the King, was his 
speech against the bill, brought in to abolish the temporal 
power of the clergy. This biQ was founded in a resolution 
of the Commons that the power of the Bishops in the House 
of Peers, was a great hindrance to their spiritual functions, 
and that Bishops and Clergy, ought not to be justices of 
peace, and have judicial power in the Star-chamber, nor in 
any civil court, nor should be employed in any temporal office 
whatsoever. Hyde, well-informed that the attack on the 
temporal powers of the Episcopate, was but the fore-runner 
of an attempt to overthrow the spiritual power of the same 
body, spoke strongly against the bill. The result of this bill 
showed that his anticipations were correct. The moment it 
was lost in the Lord's, another was brought in, drawn by St. 
John, for the " utter abolishing" of Episcopacy " out of the 
Church of England." It is needless here to relate the pro- 
gress of the famous bill for the abolition of Episcopacy. It 
went rapidly through the lower house, Hyde having been, 
with an adroitness worthy of the parliamentary tactics of the 
present day, voted, against his will, into the chair of the com 
mittee, to relieve the Presbyterians from the inconvenience of 
his frequent speaking in favour of the Church. At this time 
took place Hyde's first interview with Charles I., an interview tervieS "^" 
that produced a lasting influence on the opinions and fortunes ^w!^^ 
of the future minister, and which fixed that attachment to the 
Court, which he had first conceived from his love to the 
Church of England. The narrative of the interview which 
he has left us, is vague and meagre. Written eight-and 
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QTTAp. twenty yeai:8 after the events related^ and by a hand not over 
n. accurate or impartial^ we can yet gather from it the spirit if 

"""""" not the facts of the incident, which fixed the future politics of 
Clarendon. The King confined his praises chiefly to those 
services which his subject had rendered to the Churchy and 
intrusted to him to " look to it that they did not carry the 
bill before he went to Scotland," after which he would look 
to it himself. This Hyde undertook to do, and discharged his 
promise in so satisfactory a manner that the King vnrote from 
the North to thank him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FKOM HYDE's adherence TO THE ROYAL CAUSE, TO THE 

DEATH OF THE KING. 

Prospects of the cause of the Kingand Parliament. The Irish Bebel- 
lion. The " Remonstrance." Hyde opposes the publication. Drafts 
the King's reply. Declines the post of SoUcitor General. Becomes 
one of the "King's managers in Parliament. Advice to the King. 
His final abandonment of the Parliament. Beginning of the War. 
Hyde retreats to York. The King hoists his standard at Nottingham. 
Hyde takes charge of the Princes. Is made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And appointed of the Prince of Wales* Council in the 
West. Hyde carries the Prince to SciUy and Jersey. The Prince 
goes to France. Hyde commences his history. Joins the Prince of 
Wales at the Hague. Death of the King. 

The decision of a statesman as to what party he would CHAP. 
espouse, was attended in those days with much greater diflSi- IH- 
culty and danger, than at the present time, but the argument 
that Hyde could hope nothing from Charles is anything but 
cogent. Charles was far from beaten. The very bill con- Prospects 
cerniug -Episcopacy proposed to give the Church lands to the of the Kmg 
KiQg. If Strafford had fallen by no ordinary fate, he was 
no ordinary offender against the spirit of the time. In the 
pageant of the departure for Scotland, he would have been a 
gifted seer that could discover the shadows of the field of 
Naseby, or the scaffold of Whitehall. Finally Hyde by 
early association and by profession had the instincts of a 
lawyer. He was attached to authority and precedent, and 
the King could still grant the pomp of ermine, and the 
ghtter of a mace. Besides, the Parliament had already 
begun to assume that sovereign power, which was in the end 
its own destruction and commenced to command the military 
force, that subsequently commanded it. There was in fact 
to a man of penetration more danger at this time, (Nov. 1641,) 
in abiding by the Parliament than in going over to the King. 
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The Irish 
Bebellion 
of 1641. 



The "Be- 
mon- 
strance." 



The Commons had informed the Peers that they were repre- 
sentatives and their lordships " private persons ; " had issued 
" an ordinance " to raise the militia and had imprisoned 
subjects for exercising the right of petition. In fact nothing 
in the history of despotism can exceed the narratiTe of the 
tyranny exercised at this time by the parliament. Such wa> 
the body, the desertion of which by Hyde, we are asked to 
consider an act of disinterestedness and self sacrifice. These 
who had seen the fall of the Star-chamber and the High 
Commission could not expect a long existence for a body that 
emulated the tyranny of both. 

Such policy had been gradually bringing the Parliament 
into popular contempt, when there occiuTed the famous 
outbreak of the native Irish, against the British settlers, 
in Ulster, commonly caUed the Irish rebellion of 1641. 
In the reign of James I. the patrimony of two powerful 
Celtic chiefs, O'Neill, and 0*Donnell constituting neaily 
seven counties in the North of Ireland, had been escheated 
to the Crown, and conferred on the city of London, and 
a host of private " adventui*ers " who undertook to intro- 
duce " religion and civility." In this settlement httle care 
was taken of the interests of the aboriginal inhabitants and 
the suzerains despoiled of their estates, and the vassals of 
their holdings remained quiet, but not conquered on their 
native soil. The troubles of the King gave them the oppor- 
timity to strike a blow, and they hesitated at no means to rid 
their country of the unwelcome strangers. The horrors of 
this rising, though greatly exaggerated by the ParUamentary 
writers of the time, were truly enormous and the Parliament 
taking advantage of a false cry of the insurgents, attempted 
to fix the guilt upon the King. With this view the Repub- 
lican party urged on the " remonstrance," which, after all, 
showed that the King had redressed many evils, and the chief 
charges of which, were too vague to appear in a document 
professing to desire a practical reformation. That it was 
meant merely to stir up the minds of the people against the 
King, the resolution to print and publish it sufficiently shows. 
The Irish rebellion was the theme of every man's conversa- 
tion, and those who look at the avalanche of broadsheets, 
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(each detailing greater horrors than the last, until at length CHAP, 
they alleged the supernatural itself,) with which England was 
inundated at the time, wiU not blame Hyde for opposing the 
publication. Yet for protesting against it he narrowly escaped 
being committed to the tower, whither his friend Palmer was 
sent for a similar offence. 

Hyde was now almost avowedly an adherent of the Court, 
and since he could not prevail upon the Parliament not to pub- 
lish the remonstrance, he set about framing a reply, which, by 
means of Falkland and Digby, he brought to the notice of the' 
King. We are asked to believe that Hyde, on. showing this 
reply to those two personages, did not mean that the King 
should hear of it, but if he wrote it at such a time with so much 
pains for mere amusement, and if Digby told the King of it 
by accident — both incidents were, to say the least, remarkable. 
Hyde's draft of the reply was adopted and issued by the 
King, who in acknowledgement of his services offered him Declines 
the post of Solicitor-General, to be vacated by the removal of tor-Gene- 
St. John. This offer however Hyde thought proper to de- ' * *^* 
cline, alleging that he' could do more good, and St. John less 
mischief, if they were both permitted to remain as they were. 
The King's affairs in Parliament were therefore committed to 
Falkland, Colepepper and Hyde, and they were indeed no 
light nor unimportant trust. The attempted seizure of the 
five members almost immediately followed — a proceeding in 
which Charles consulted temper and his wife, infinitely more 
than prudence or principle. His supposed advisers have 
been at great pains, as became them, to disavow every portion 
of this transaction. It was however, as far as they were con- 
cerned rather a mistake in the means than in the end, and it 
is surely almost a matter of ridicule, to tell us now-adays 
that Hyde was ^^ generously contending for a hopeless cause."* 
As might have been expected, the firuitless blow was a great 
cause of distress to the Counsellors of the King, who would 
have adopted other means. They found that they had not 
the confidence they had a right to hope for, from their sacri- 
fice of popularity, or rather that the King was incapable of 

* Lister's Life of Clarendon, I., 147. 
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CHAP, reposing confidence in any one. Hyde's case however was 
-*-^' the most unfortunate. He had not even ostensible office; 
and was by the one side suspected of advising those despotic 
councils^ with the intention of which he was not even trusted. 
He tells us that the men who managed the King's afl&irs^ 
*' perfectly detested" such councils^ but we have no remon- 
strance^ nor any attempt to show the King the precipice upon 
which he was advancing. It is impossible to suspect such 
men as Hyde and Falkland, of being privy to any design so 
mad as Charles's invasion of the House of Commons. Both 
parties had long expected a resort to force^ but one side was 
infinitely better prepared than the other to adopt it^ and 
while the King quitted London for Hampton Court, never, as 
it resulted, to return, but in custody, the House assumed 
complete military power. 

Hyde had not attended the King from London, having 
no special office, but the message sent &om Windsor to the 
Parliament, was framed partly by his assistance. He was 
also aiding the King in his correspondence with the Com- 
mons, in which, while inordinate demands were pressed 
by one side, they were met by unreasonable denials on the 
Hyde's ad- other. In the angry negociations at the time of the depar- 
Ktog. * ture of the Queen, as to the custody of the Prince of Wales, 
Hyde by his influence with both parties, endeavoured, 
with some success, to soften down asperities, and gave the 
] King excellent advice, that ^^his greatest strength lay in 
the hearts and affections of those perssons who had been the 
I severest assertors of the public liberties." Early in 164S^ 
j the King replied to the demand of the Commons as to the 
• Militia. His answer was, for him, temperate and conciliatory, 
but the reply agreed upon by the Commons being rather 
dictatorial, and Ukely to provoke Charles's anger, Hyde 
quitted the house as soon as it had been agreed on, and con- 
veyed a letter to the King, warning him of its nature, and 
cautioning him against any sudden exhibition of passion to 
those who might deliver it. The answer was calm and dig- 
nified, and fraught with much truth, but it only served to 
provoke the houses to further and more violent demands 
and greater and more vague accusations. Of the latter was 
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the unfounded charge against the King, of having encouraged CHAP, 
or fermented the rebellion in Ireland. That rebellion was in 
fact, used at the time as the Popish plot was in the following 
reign. Whoever was obnoxious to the Parliament, was 
charged with favouring the rebellion. Thus, when Charles 
in his message from Huntingdon, reminded the Commons 
that no legal act could be done without the Royal assent, they 
resolved that whoever advised the answer must be a favourer py?® ^^' 

. - . lyabajiaoxis 

of the Irish rebellion. We have been particular m relating the ParUa- 
these circumstances, otherwise sufficiently notorious, because ^^^ ' 
they lead to the final abandonment by Hyde not only of the 
republican party but of the Parliament. 

Since the answer to the Remonstrance, in the previous 
November, Hyde had been more than suspected of being 
one of the '* evil counsellors," and the Parliament was, to 
say the truth, not without good reason for believing that he 
was making his powers of oratory subservient to his hopes 
of place. It was now known that the Queen*s departure 
was with a view to engage foreign powers in the cause of 
Charles; and that Hyde had been at least privy to the 
design of her going off — that the Earl of Glamorgan had 
been sent into Ireland, and that Sir Phelim O'Neill the 
head of the insurgents there, boasted (falsely as it turned 
out) a commission from the Queen. Those were dangerous 
days to play a double game in politics when the argument 
on both sides was the Tower and the block. Those who 
fought against the King with the perseverance and tenacity 
of the Parliamentary leaders, were very unlikely to be 
ignorant of the frequent interviews between Falkland, Cole- 
pepper and Hyde, and had on one occasion actually planned 
to send the whole three at one coup to the Tower. To avoid 
this, we are told that Hyde, Colepepper and Falkland agreed 
never to be in the House simultaneously, but why a body so 
daring as the Parliament was not to commit them seriatim if 
it meant to commit .them at all. Clarendon has left to our 
'unaided sagacity to discover. Hyde was at this time to 
borrow a word from modern political parlance '^ playing fast 
and loose." Parliament more than suspected his dishonesty 
to their cause, and the King for his own interests dare not 
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CHAP, offer him a place. The answers he dictated were much too 
^^^- democratic for the Royalists and much too Royal for the 
Parliament. The latter replied to each with more audacious 
demands; and the former said ^^Our good pen will harm us."* 
Warwick says, the letters of Hyde "rather wounded the 
regality than convinced the re&actory/' and indeed such 
reproaches were not immerited by any man who in the 
middle of 1642 had the folly to fancy that there 'was any 
other umpire between Charles and his FarHameiit than 
the sword. Circumstances, however, soon resolved the 
question. The *'good pen" was shortly, only to be em- 
ployed in writing for subsidies to the country gentry, or 
in sending commissions to get regiments afoot. The 
negociator sank for a time into a clerk, or Secretary at 
Beginning War. The King had been refused admission into Hull, 
—Hyde re and the War was in fact begun. At this period, (Aprils 
York! *° 1642), Hyde received a summons to attend the King at 
York, and prepared to obey it the moment that the oppor- 
tunity to do so, should occur. 

Having arranged their future policy with Colepepper and 
Falkland, he waited for the publication of the Parliaments 
declaration of the 19th of May, and excusing himself on 
the ground of ill-health, he proceeded to the house of a 
friend near Oxford, and thence to Nostall, the residence of 
Sir John Wolstenholme, in the neighbourhood of York. 
The answer to the declaration of the Parliament was drawn 
up by Falkland and Colepepper, and submitted to Hyde, 
but the event is no otherwise remarkable than for Hyde's 
objection that the constitution should be described as *Hhe 
King and the three Egtates of the Realm," the Bishops 
being the third. Such a suggestion in the then temper 
of the Parliament was hardly worthy of Hyde's usual 
sagacity, as the hostility to Episcopacy was daily ripening 
into fury The King previous to this time, had, however, 
unwillingly given his consent to the bill for the abolition of 
Episcopal powers in temporal affairs, and hair-splitting on * 
the subject might have .been well dispensed with. The bill 

* Warwick's Memoirs quoted by Lister. 
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liad been opposed with far greater ability than was displayed CHAP, 
on the side of its promoters, and those who fall into the com- ' 



xnon cant that Laud was not a man of parts may find in his 
answer to Say and Sele, both the learning and the logic of a 
man who need have feared comparison with few, in Theology 
and Dialectics. The time, however, for word-debating was at 
an end. The two parties in the state had declared themselves, 
Neither concession on one side, nor conciliation on the other 
was to be expected. The question, describe it as we please, 
was the question of Republicanism and Monarchy, and the 
result was the hoisting of the King's Standard at Netting- JokteSf 
ham, on the 22nd of August, 1642. Even after this step, ^^^ ** 
the*King was still advised (contrary to his own opinion) by liam. 
those around him, that he ought to ofier a treaty to the Par- 
liament, and Clarendon was again in his desired office, of 
writing a despatch full of empty protestations and useless 
entreaties. To do Hyde justice no man ever had in such 
negociations the knack so well of destroying in one sentence 
the meaning of the last, or of neutralizing such a phrase as 
*^ liberty of our subjects" with its corresponding opposite, 
^^our just prerogative/' The House as might have been 
expected, treated the message with studied contempt. Cole- 
pepper was ordered not to present it in his seat, but at the 
bar, and the Lords informed Lord Southampton, that he 
might send the message, and quit London. After this, the 
quality of being able to obtain plate or money, was much 
more valuable than that of writing letters to the Parliament^ 
and in this department Hyde showed his anxiety for the ser- 
vice of the King. The obtaining of the plate of the Univer- 
sities, of several rich and noble families, and the sale of Peer- 
ages, seem to have been his new employments. Events came 
thickly on the footsteps of each other, and in a little time 
was fought the battle of Edgehill, on which occasion, Hyde had ^y^® **^®« 
charge of the two sons of the King ; Charles, Prince of Wales, thefiinces. 
and James Duke of York, the one twelve years old, and the other 
nine. It is needless here to recount what followed. The King, 
though by the Parliamentary Gazette said to be defeated, 
marched on to Oxford, and thence to Reading, whence the 
Parliamentary garrison fled to London, (led in their flight at 
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CHAP, least, by the most truculent of the Republicans, Henry Marten. 
^^' The attempt, by the Parliament, to treat, the affair at Brent- 
ford, and the retirement of the King to Oxford, quickly fol- 
lowed. Hyde's partizanship having been for some time public, 
he was now to be raised to the rank of a responsible servant 
of the Crown, and he was accordingly, at Oxford, offered the 
place of Secretary of State. This office, he declined, as 
Masters who held it, was not disposed to retire to make 
way for him, but Colepepper having been made Master 
of the Bolls, Hyde was promoted to be Chancellor of the 
ni^^^flr ^^ctequer, and created a Knight. The King's intention of 
of the Ex- employing him had been made public some time before, by 
c 6qiM!r. ^^ divulging of an intercepted letter to the Queen, in which 
he said, " I must make Ned Hyde Secretary of State, for 
the truth is, I can trust nobody else." 

The Council to which he was now introduced was a body 
of little importance, possessing that small authority and con- 
sideration which attach to civil councils, when all is to 
be decided by a war. Hyde was therefore for some time 
comparatively inactive, and he sneers accordingly at the 
military men who thought themselves judges of what coun- 
sels ought to be, because they were chiefly to execute them. 
Rupert's capture of Bristol however, and Newcastle's defeat 
of Fairfax, were more brilliant services than the ablest 
lawyer could hope to render; and the best specimen of 
evasion that Hyde had ever written, was naturally of little 
value compared to the trooper's bullet, that sent Hampden 
from the field of Chalgrove, "drooping over his saddle-bow." 
Of the little services which the civil councillors of the King 
had at this time to transact, Hyde takes to himself the credit 
of doijig whatever was wise and politic — an assumption hardly 
consistent with his assertion, that he was paramount in the 
counsels of the King. The moderation of Charles, and the 
great successes in the June of 1643, is doubtless attributable 
in some degree, to the advice of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but there is also little doubt that they were consonant 
with the disposition of the King himself. Yet the prosperity 
which gave merit to Charles's moderation was but short-lived, 
and in one of the earliest of the reverses that followed — the 
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battle of Newbury— Hyde's friend. Lord Falkland, fell. CHAP. 
This was the beginning of the end, and Hyde began to feel 
ttat the cause of monarchy was now seriously menaced. The 
Court fell into the utmost jealousies and confusion, and 
Hyde seems to have been the victim of much reflection as a 
notms h(nno from those who had not half his pretension to 
office — ^men, who, he laments, though noble in birth took 
but little **care of themselves by education, literature, 
and a love of virtue." Though they might sneer at his 
origin, however, they were compelled to adopt his advice, 
and he counselled the calling of the Parliament at Oxford, 
in January, 1644, and was the principal negociator at the 
further attempt to treat with which the Parliament amused 
the Royalists in the following year. The determination to ^^^^ 
send the Prince of Wales into the West, attended by a Kiig. 
Council caused the final separation of Hyde and the King, 
and on the 6th of March, 1645, they parted never to meet 
again. Charles had shown for him great esteem, and given 
him much confidence, and now he warned him against faU- 
ing into diiFerences with Colepepper, with whom he said he 
had observed him angry. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer acknowledged the King's trust and regard, and promised 
to avoid any personal feeling that might militate against his 
service. 

Prince Charles's expedition into the West, need not jg appoint. 
be narrated here. The Council of which Hyde formed a ^ ^ ^^ 
part were able to exercise little control over the unruly ofWaW 
soldiers with whom they had to deal. Disobedient soldiery the^est? 
and failing subsidies, were succeeded by quarrelsome and 
divided councils. The disastrous news of Naseby was fol- 
lowed by Goring's scandalous miscarriage at Langport, and 
the King now found himself contending with an exasperated 
population, who attributed all the evils of the time to the 
Royal troops alone. The tide had set entirely against the 
Royal cause, and Charles wrote to his son, that when he found 
himself in danger he should convey himself to France. Cir- 
cumstances precipitated the contingency to which the King's S^®^*^*^® 
command referred. On the advance of Fairfax, Hyde carried Scffly, and 
his Royal charge to Scilly, and after passing the 9th of Jer»^. 
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CHAP. February, and part of March, 1646, in that Island, amongst 
many privations, and in daily fear of the Parliamentary fleet, 



retreated thence to Jersey. Here he found that the policy 
he had always opposed was likely to prevail — the removal of 
the Prince to France. The use the Parliament was likely to 
make of this removal was clear enough to him who knew the 
Republican party and the value of a cry. The influence of 
the Queen was too powerful for his opposition, however 
The Prince politic and reasonable, and the Prince accordingly departed 

Koes lio 

France. for France in July. 

While Charles had entered on the three years of disaster 
and misery that preceded his death, and was contending vidth 
false friends and implacable enemies, receiving ambassadors 
instructed not to treat, and conceding demands that only sug- 
gested more, — while that crowning treachery was committed 
that has left a stigma, for ever indelible, upon the Scottish name 
and the King had been given up to those who from the begin- 
ning had looked for empire, to his death. Hyde, hopeless of 
succouring effiectually, and tired of counselling in vain, betook 
himself to the writing of that great monument which with 
all its faults has immortalized his name, the History of the 
Hyde com- Great Rebellion. His relation of his mode of life in Jersey* 
HiSc«7.^ gives us a glimpse of unexpected repose in times so troublous, 
and his general application for information and assistance to 
those best qualified to give both, ought to relieve the writer 
from the charges of inaccuracy, which one party Jias fre- 
quently brought against it. While writing to all who were 
likely to render assistance in his work, he did not allow it to 
remain at a stand, in the hope of the new supplies he sought. 

* *' Whilst the Lords Capel and Hopton stayed there, they lived and kept botue together in 
St. Hilary's, which is the chief town of the island, where, having a chaplain of their own 
they had prayers every day in the charch, at eleven of the clock in the morning, till which 
hoar they enjoyed themselves in theur chambers according as they thought fit, the Chan- 
cellor betaking himself to the continuance of the history which he had b^nn at SdUy, and 
spending most of his time at that exercise. The other two walked or rode abroad, or read 
as they were disposed ; but at the hoar of prayers they always met, and then dined together 
at the Lord Hopton's lodgings, which was the best boose ; they being lodged at several 
houses with convenience enough. Their table was maintained at their joint expense, only 
for dinners, they never using to sup, but met always upon the sands in the morning to walk 
after going to the Castle to Sir George Carteret, who treated them with extraordinary kind, 
ness and civility, and spent much time with them."— JDi/^ qf Clarendon, II. 380> 
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Xo Sheldon he wrote in 1647, " I have written since I came CHAP. 

TTT 

into this blessed Isle, near three hundred large sheets of 
paper in this delicate hand." The plan which he proposed 
to himself* would have formed a much more interesting book 
than that which he has produced, however valuable, — but as 
a soldier engaged is sometimes the worst historian of a battle, 
so subsequent authority has enabled us to know, even more 
accurately than Hyde, some of the secret springs of the 
occurrences of his own time. There is perhaps no man who 
has written so much, of who^e private affairs we know so 
little, as those of Hyde. He had been ever since the com- 
mencement of the troubles of the King, much separated from 
his family, and it is only in occasional and meagre notices in 
his letters, of his wife's firmness and magnanimity under 
their trials, that we can gather any thing of their domestic 
life. While he resided at Jersey, Lady Hyde was in England, 
** in the country," suffering, as appears from his letters, 
danger of great privation, which afterwards came in fact. 
His literary life at Jersey, was of short continuance. He 
was almost simultaneously alarmed by intimation that the 
Parliament and the French, each contemplated the seizure of 
the Island, and so serious did his danger appear, that he made 
a will, drew up a justification, and wrote letters to Lady 
Hyde, the King, and Prince, and several of his friends. The 
apprehension however passed away, and he accepted the 
invitation of Lord Carteret to reside with him at Castle 
Elizabeth, ^where he testified his desire of obscurity by pla- 
cing over his apartments. Bene vixit qui bene laterit — a 
motto perhaps not much more sincere than Bolingbroke's 

* " I write with all fidelity and fireedom of all I know of persons and things and the 
oversights and omissions on both sides, in order to what they then desired; so that yon will 
believe it will make mad work among friends ^and foes if it were published ; but out of it 
enongh may de chosen to make a perfect story, and the original kept for their perusal, who 
may be the wiser for knowing the most secret truths ; and you know it will be an easier 
matter to blot oat two sheets than to write half a one. If I live to finish it (as on my 
conscience I write apace) I intend to seal it up, and have it always with me. If I die, I 
appoint it to be delivered to you (with a couple of good fellows more); I shall leave it, that, 
either of you dying, you may so preserve it, that in due time, somewhat by your cai^ may 
be published, and the original be delivered to the kicg, who will not find himself flattered 
in it, or irreverently handled, though the truth will better become a dead than a living man." 
Clarendon State ToftrBy II. 289. 
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CHAP, famous inscription on his villa at Dawley, — Satis beatus 
ruris honoribtu. 



Joins the The temporary gleam of prosperity which broke upon the 
Wales at affairs of the unfortunate Eling, in 1648, caused Hyde to be 
the Htgiie. ^jj^iigj ^ njggt ^jjg Prince of Wales at Paris, bat before lie 

could obey the summons, the Prince had sailed on his luckless 
expedition to the Thames. Hyde in following him in a small 
French vessel of war, along with Cottington, was plundered 
by privateers^ and before he could resume his journey, War- 
wick had beaten the Prince of Wales's fleet ; and in Septem- 
ber, his former counsellor rejoined him at the Hague. 
Death of Events in England followed each other with the speed of 

t King, anarchy. The Parliament no longer need occupy itself with 
deceptive embassies, or irritating demands. Its prisoner was 
in its hands, with but a few months to come of his ^^ Solitudes 
and his Sufferings ; " but the Parliament had lost the spell 
to queU again the demon it had evoked. The mace had 
overthrown the sceptre, that the halbert might overtlirow the 
mace. Military despotism was proclaimed barefaced^ and on 
the 8th of January, began that impious mockery, which termi- 
nated on the 30th, in ^' that murder, so foul and horrible^ as 
that the records of no christian people hath the Uke."* 

♦ Protest of the Presbyterians. — Vide Milton $ Prose WorU, 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

FROM THE DEATH OF THE KING, TO THE RESTORATION. 

The Court of Charles II. at the Hague. The fleet sent to Ireland. 
Hyde Ambassador to Spain. His sufferings there. Murder of 
Ascham. Fiulure of the Embassy. Eeturn to Antwerp. Bejoins 
the King at Paris. Defeats attempts to convert Charles. Cromwell's 
Dutch War. Great Privations of the King. And of Hyde. Charles 
quits Paris. Management of Hyde, Cromwell's Spanish War. 
The Duke of Ormonde. Hyde made Lord Chancellor. Death of 
Cromwell. 

The occupation of Hyde at the Hague, seems to have been CHAP, 
similar to that which is usually required of a man of wisdom 1_ 



and prudence, in a collection of adventurous and ambitious 
spirits compelled to " champ the bit" before attempting des- 
perate enterprise. One of his earliest employments was to 
compose a pending duel between Prince Rupert and Lord 
Colepepper, and his daily business was to advise regarding ^^j^^b' 
the disposal of that mutinous fleet which had deserted from H. at the 
the Parliament, and encumbered Charles with its services. 
Though Hyde had reached the Hague in time to have 
advised the necessity of the fleet assisting to carry off* the 
King from the Isle of Wight, no such policy seems to 
have been seriously entertained, but on the contrary, Rupert 
was ordered to sail with it to the Irish coast, in the hope 
that the population of that country, who were, in fact, in 
arms for their national liberty, would make their quarrel a 
question of two English parties. That the King was pre- 
vented from thinking of escape by sea, by some private 
influence. Clarendon has declared, and that influence has 
been particularized by a late able biographer himself nearly 
connected with Sir Edward Hyde's descendants.* That writer 
says, however, that it is an imputation upon Henrietta 

* That the Qaeen advised her hasband to remain, in the hope of his destruction, that she 
might enjoy the society of Jermyn. — Idater's Idfe of Clarendon, 
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CHAP. Kam, ''too gnre to be admitted on dcnder ^roands. ' 
' Watkaot too grare to be sosgertedon sodigToiiiidsataDr 
Wbile the notion of Prinee Chailes's taking refoge in Ire- 
land was itill dJHcnwgd, the SeottJA coMamrionere arrived to 
offn^ him the ciown upon eonditionsy and the murder of 
Doridans compelled him to qnit die Hs^^. H jde was 
now to undertake die doty of an amhjundw to Spain, in 
comp an y with Lord Cottingham, with the fiyrlom hope of 

U iMiliifTij^ obtaming nnmej, and the frantic pixijcct of influencing throngh 
the court of Spain^ the insurgent Irish. He, therefisre, phiced 
bis wife and children, who had now joined him, to reside at 
Antwerp pending lus mission, and proeeeded on his embassy. 
CromweU's inirasion of Ireland, had, howerer, pat an end 
to Charles's hopes in diat quarter, and he had accordinglY 
retired from Paris to Jersey. 

The court of Spain received the ambassador yery coldly. 
The fame of Cromwell's successes deterred Don Louis de 
Haro from attempting too great an identification of his go- 
yemment with Charles, whom he eyen reftised, at first, 
to call King of England, but persisted in designating the 
Prince of Wales. Afi;er much trouble, and residing* some 
time incognito with an English merchant, of Madrid, they 
got at length an audience, and attempted to bind the 
King to some terms of sending assistance of arms and 
ammunition to Charles's party in Ireland, or, of inducing 
the insurgents to submit implicitly to the exiled monarch.* 
The answers they received were evasive and insincere, and 
though the sudden appearance of Bupert and his errant fleet 
off the Spanish coast, gained the ambassadors a moment of 
sunshine, it was suddenly clouded by a disaster to his ships 
at Carthagena, and the Parliamentarian admiral Popham 
The Ambassadors remained still at Madrid, in useless inac- 
tivity, as far as Charles's affairs were concerned, but Hyde 
with his usual energetic industry studying the constitution 

*Tbe ttodent of Irish history will smile to read that ooe of Clarendon's leqaests ts the 
Spanish King was, '' to write such a letter to Owen O'Neil as would insnre his sabmission lo 
the King their mabtcr." Monro or Leven, or their own confederate Ormond, coaldhave 
given them a better estimate of the plans of Owen Roe, but before the date of this reqaest, 
if it had not even been futile it was too late. He had " died at Clough-outcr upon St. 
I<conard's day/' 
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and jurisprudence of Spain^ and composing his Contempla- CHAP, 
tions on the Psalms. They were, however, doomed to a 
greater disappointment by the intemperance of the followers 
of Royalty. Ascham, an envoy from the Parliament, arrived 
at Madrid in May, 1650, and the ambassadors of Charles 
properly remonstrated against his reception. Quickly on the SS.** 
delivery of this unavailing remonstrance came news of the 
murder of Ascham, and that one of the servants of the 
Embassy was present assisting. These facts however little, 
the Ambassadors had power to control them, militated 
against the interests of Charles, at Madrid. In the mean- 
time the King had set sail for Scotland, swallowed the cove- 
nant, and professed excessive Presbytarianism, deplored the 
wickedness of his father and the idolatry of his mother, and of the^- 
was saved from being preached to death, by the battle of ^^^y* 
Dunbar. The ambassadors in Spain had been suflPering 
extreme privation. Hyde writes to Nicholas on the 6th of 
January, 1651, " All my money is gone, and let me never 
prosper if I know or can imagine how we can get bread a 
month longer," and in the August of the same year, he adds, 
'^ Greater necessities are hardly felt by any men than we for 
the present, undergo, such as have almost made me foolish; 
so that I have not for my life been able either to pay you 
any part of my d^bt, or to supply the miserable wants and 
distress of my poor wife, both which I hope shortly to do." 
In the midst of all this unexampled distress, however, Hyde 
was still firm and fearless in his opposition to the idea of a 
compromise with Cromwell. '*You and I," he says to 
Nicholas, " must die in the streets first of hunger." Crom- 
well having subdued the Royalists of Ireland, and broken 
the Covenanters' power at Dunbar ; the Spanish court desired 
Hyde plainly to depart from Madrid, and he obeyed imme- 
diately, leaving his colleague Cottington, to finish his days 
in Spain, the country he had chosen since his re-admission to 
Roman Catholic faith. Hyde quitted Madrid in March, 1651, 
and remained at Antwerp with his family till the autumn of 
the same year, when Charles II. returned after his disastrous 
expedition and marvellous escape. Hyde was immediately 
summoned to the presence of the King, at Paris, where he 
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vation of 
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first made the acquaintance of James, Duke of Ormonde, 
called by the Anglo-Irish ^* the Great." Charles created a 
council at this time, of his principal offices of state, and in its 
deliberations, the sagacity of Hyde is again apparent. The 
Queen wished Sir John Berkeley made Master of the Wards, 
a place which Hyde truly said, as Charles I. had undertaken 
to abolish it, to fill up now would be but to hoist the flag of 
powerless despotism. The picture [which Clarendon draws 
of the state of affairs at Charles's Court at Paris, bears a 
remarkable likeness to that which in the next century Boling- 
broke drew of the Court of the Chevalier ; one perpetual 
contest for nominal honours, and one unceasing struggle for 
the little money that Charles was able to obtain, — ^the greatest 
question of finance, how the French pensions could be saved 
from the Queen-mother's debts, and the greatest question of 
state, whether James, Duke of Tork, shotdd go to the wars 
with Turenne. The future Prime Minister had sufficient busi- 
ness in combatting the schemes of Henrietta Maria, to make 
Charles a Roman Catholic,— a task she and her confessors 
attempted according to the rules of polemical medicine — by 
trying to administer Presbyterianism as a tonic : Hyde how- 
ever prevented his attending the Huegenot Church at Charen- 
ton, and found no unwilling pupil in Charles, whose recol- 
lections of Scotland were any thing but captivating. Hyde 
appears to have been concurring in Charles's project in 1653, 
of going aboard the Dutch fleet to seduce his own subjects 
from the service of Cromwell in the war with Holland. The 
project was overthrown, however, by the wisdom of De Witt, 
who neither greatly hated Cromwell, nor loved the House of 
Orange. In the meantime great pecuniary distresses began 
to fall upon the exiled Court. Rupert, though the prizes 
he took amounted to £14,000 still made the King his debtor, 
and the officials of the French ports, as their manner always 
was, assisted in the plunder. In the autumn of 1653, Hyde 
writes to Sir Michael Browne in describing their condition, 
A summ lately receaved at Paris for the Kinge, which is 
all the money he hath receaved since he came hither, doth 
not inable his cooks and back stayres men to goe on in 
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*^ provyding his dyett :*** and in the June of the following CHAP. 

JL V • 



year he wrote to Secretary Nicholas, regarding the condition 
of the King himself. " I dont know that any man is yet 
dead for want of bread, which really I do wonder at. I am 
sure the King himself owes for all he hath ieaten since April: 
and I am not acquainted with one servant of his who hath a 
pistole in his pocket. Five or six x)f us eat together one 
meal a day, for a pistole a week : but all of us owe, for God 
knows how many weeks, to the poor woman that feeds us. I 
believe my Lord Ormonde hath not had five livres in his 
purse this month, and hath fewer clothes of all sorts than 
you have, and yet I take you to be no gallant. "f 

Personally, the privations which Hyde suflTered were exces- And of 
sive. He writes November 9, 1662, " At this time I have ^^^' 
neither clothes nor fire to preserve me from the sharpness of 
the season."J ♦ 

And again, 

*^ I am so cold that I am scarcely able to hold my pen, and 
*' have not three sous in the world to buy a faggot. I have 
not been master of a crown these many months, am cold 
for want of clothes and fire, and owe for all the meat which 
I have eaten these three months, and to a poor woman who 
is no longer able to trust; and my poor family at Antwerp 
(which breaks my heart) is in as sad a state as I am.'*§ 

Poverty and ill health and the efibrts of factious foes made 
Hyde's life at Paris a burden. The Queen, who never had 
him in favour, was daily endeavouring to break his influence 
and thwart his wisest plans, and the Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians, who equally detested him for his strict Angli- 
canism, were plotting to have him removed from Charles's 
councils. Even the King felt somewhat irked by a minister 
who plagued him with advice to attend to his own business. 
Hyde's enemies finding notwithstanding that by fair means 
nothing could be accomplished, got up a charge, on the autho- 
rity of a maid-servant, that he had visited Cromwell in Eng- 
land. Hyde showed triumphantly that the charge was false, 

* Evelyn, v. 264. f Clarendon State Papers, III. 174. 

t Clarendon Stote Papers, III. 112. % CUrendon State Papers, III, 134. 

VO-L. I. G 
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CHAP, and shortly after the exiled King quitted Paris, the growing 
^' connexion between Cromwell and Mazarin making his stay 
Cbariea neither agreeable to the French minister nor to the Royalists 
qui arM. ^^ homg. When Charles removed to Cologne, Hyde joined 
his wife and family at Breda, where they had been accom- 
modated with a residence by the kindness of the Princess of 
Orange. We have little record of the short time passed in 
retirement here, the chief event being the appointment of 
his daughter Anne Hyde, afterwards Duchess of York, to 
be Maid of Honor to the Princess. On rejoining the King 
at Cologne, Hyde was occupied in devising the means of 
combatting the design of the Queen to make the Duke of 
Gloucester turn Roman Catholic, a plan which by the energy 
of Ormonde was finally frustrated. 

In the meantime the violence of Cromwell's military des- 
potism, was daily assuring Hyde, who had once seen England 
roused to resistance, that the overthrow of the usurpation was 
near at hand. That fall, however inevitable, was yet, as 
he had the sagacity to see, reserved for no mean hand, and 
no obscure or cowardly plot. While the wild proposals and 
projects of the profligate adventurers, who flocked round 
Charles in his exile, were betrayed or discovered to the Pro- 
tector, he was concluding his foreign relations, and in the 
eyes of other countries was consolidating a throne. As is 
usual, the most imprudent were the most garrulous amongst 
Charles's adherents, and the most desperate were of the 
Catalinian band, who looked to the paradise of public plunder 
which was to follow the Eestoration. News of intended 
risings, assurances of extended conspiracies, and declarations 
of military disaffection, made Hyde's office anything but a 
sinecure. He was blamed for lukewarmness, and accused of 
Manage- disloyalty for disb^elieving lying bulletins, the promise of 
ment of which ended in a few nameless skirmishes, and the death of 
the rash men who led them. 

Where, however, action was feasible or necessary, Hyde 
was not timorous. His whole course, indeed, seems to have 
been guided by common sense. Under such influence 
was his detecting the spies of Cromwell in the Court of 
Charles, and his application for assistance to the King 
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of Spain^ when Cromwell attacked the Spanish dominions CHAP, 
in America. The inducements to Spain were plausible 
enough, but unfortunately were not true. Charles had little 
means of accomplishing what he promised, — the mutiny of 
Cromwell's fleet, and the withdrawal of the Irish from the 
service of France. He was indeed enabled partly to per- 
form the latter promise, but the expedition of Sexby, 
even if that strange personage was not insane, may fairly 
be assumed to have had more to' do with his own hopes 
of a Protectorate, than with the Restoration of the King. 
The man who could claim, from vanity, a treatise recommending 
assassination, had vanity for other projects, and little wisdom 
to meet the sleepless sagacity of the great Usurper who de- 
tected plots while scarcely in the bud, *' immortal till his 
work was done." Cromwell's Spanish war had the brilliant 
fortunes of all his wars upon the Continent. A few Irish 
garrisons in the service of France moved, not by loyalty to 
Charles, but revenge for the massacres of Drogheda, Wex- 
ford and Kilkenny, deserted to the Spanish, but the war 
was ended by material advantages to the arms of Cromwell. 
In the meantime the Protector had become in fact a King. To 
the heir of the Capets he was *^ our dear brother Oliver," and — 
grateful error* of all usurpers! he had made a House of 
Lords, out of materials that looked upon his favour as little cpom^gH'g 
better than disgrace. In another two centuries another mili- Spaaiaii 
tary dictator lamented, at St. Helena, that his honours were 
• unappreciated, and that those on whom he showered them 
sighed for the Royal family, that they might become " dukes 
and duchesses indeed." Oliver's buflf coat was ill exchanged 
for the purple, and Hyde wisely and truly assumed that the 
assumption of Kingly power was the shortest way to disgust 
an army, many of whom were themselves as well qualified for 
rule as he, and all of whom were excluded from hope by the 
dictator being accorded the right of choosing a successor. 
Still Hyde was unwilling to venture an expedition to Eng- 
land. He doubted the truth of the advisers to direct, and he 
doubted the fitness of the King to lead. In this difficulty he 
had no mean ally in the Duke of Ormonde. 

*AmdbiU3 insania et mewtU gratissimtts ^rror.— Hob. 



ar. 
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CHAP. This feudal Prince,* gallant soldier, andsubdestatesman^was 
^' one of the most wonderful men of a wonderftd age. Thougli 
The Duke unsuccessful against Cromwell in the field, he was able to over- 
— Sb^S?^ reach French and Rinucinni in the Council, and so far to deceive 
racter. eyexi ecclesiastical diplomatists, as to leave his conduct in 
Ireland a problem to the Popedom and a puzzle to Europe— 
to make a great struggle for Charles without compromising 
him, and to obtain a character for liberality, without giving 
anything away, — ^in a time of the destruction of the fortunes 
of his party, to bmld up his own, f— to have his name and poli- 
tics boasted by Protestant High Churchmen, and his life and 
virtues written by a Popish Priest. Ormonde was something 
more than Hyde, at such a crisis. He was a man of action 
and of adventure. He had worn mail when Hyde was arrayed 
in wig and gown, and cedunt anna tog(By was not the motto 
of the time. Accordingly accompanied by the gallant soldiei- 
of fortune, O^Neil, he embarked for England, when Cromwell 
was keeping that unwearifed watch that is the fate of usurpa- 
tion. Fully therefore indeed was Ormonde justifiedin speaking 
thus freely, of the character of a king for whom he ventured 
so much. In 1658, he writes to Clarendon his opinion of 
His opinion Charles, " I must now freely confess to you that what you 
of the King, jj^yg -^yritteu of the King's unreasonable impatience at his 
stay at Bruges, is a greater damp to my hopes of his recovery, 
than the strength of his enemies, or the weakness and back- 
wardness of those that profess him friendship. Modesty, 
courage, and many accidents, may overcome those enemies, 
and unite and fix these friends; but I fear his immoderate 
delight in empty, and effeminate, and vulgar conversation, is 
become an irresistible part of his nature, and will never suffer 
him to animate his own designs, and other's actions, with that 
spirit which is requisite for his quality, and much more for his 
fortune."J Ormonde's visit to England confirmed the belief 
of the total absurdity of the rumours that had been sent from 
thence, and justified Hyde's statement to Mordaunt, that the 

* Connt Palatine of Tipperary was one of the titles of the House of Ormonde. 

fThe "The Sale and Settlement of Ireland, by Nicholas French, D.D. Bishop of Ferns." 

X Clarendon State Papers. 
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party who talked so much of action had formed no particular CHAP, 
design. ■^^• 

Hyde had been made Lord Chancellor, fully believing that Hyde made 
the Restoration would at some time come, or else taken with seller. *^ 
the small ambition which a circumscribed sphere of action 
niTist necessarily produce. His office still, however, was that 
of Chancellor of an empty Exchequer, — an office, paradoxically 
enough, precisely the opposite of a sinecure. 

An event, however, had happened in England, which con- 
founded all schemes, and put plotters out of countenance. 
On the 3rd of September, 1658, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Levellers, and Royalists, awoke as from a nightmare. Charles 
need no longer beg in person for alms at the Court of Spain, 
and Hyde might freely declare his hatred of assassination. 
The Court of France need no longer bend to timorous 
selfishness, and Spain was delivered from the need of more 
hypocrisy. That iron will and wily spirit that had destroyed 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy, and Liberty, at length, 
only to destroy themselves, that had made their possessors name 
a word of fear, wherever the English tongue was spoken, or 
the English standard seen — ^were terrible no more. Oliver p^^^j^ ^^ 
CromweU was dead. Had the great Protector had the fortune Cromwell. 
of Macbeth, and had his sceptre been " wrenched by an unlineal 
hand," had the wish of the troops at Edinburgh been fulfilled 
that the Protectorate had been given to "old George Monk," 
instead of " young Dick Cromwell," the result would have 
been disastrous to the House of Stuart ! But Richard's govern- 
ment was a foil even to that which was to follow. Getting 
the supreme place in the midst of such a calm that it even 
damped the hopes of the adherents of King Charles, he was 
totally unable to keep it. His Parliament, tardily summoned 
and strangely constituted, treated Richard as a non-entity, 
and although little was immediately done, human nature was 
unable to refrain from denouncing the monstrous and unspeak- 
able cruelty which Oliver had 'committed upon the English 
people. The deliberations of Richard's Parliament were, 
however, cut very short by the intervention of the army, and 
the domination of the army was finally concluded by the 
advance of Monk. Great efforts have been made to transfer 
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CHAP, some part of the merit of that mere accident, — the Restora- 
^^- tion, to Chancellor Hyde, but in truth he had nothing imme- 
diately to do with the matter. Whether Monk, when he started 
from the north really intended to restore the Kin^^ is hardly 
a problem. He was disgusted with the domineering .of Lam- 
bert, and the conduct of the pretended Parliament^ and pro- 
bably thought any change would be an improvement. So far 
from planning the Restoration, Hyde scarcely hoped it, and 
Monk was himself at first, the creature of those circumstances 
which he afterwards made subservient to personal pique. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE RESTORATION, TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CON- 
VENTION PARLIAMENT. 

Causes of the Eestoration. Proposition of Sir Matthew Hale. Eeasons 
of the public joy. Arduous position of Hyde. Constitution of his 
Ministry. Takes his seat in the Court of Chancery and in the House 
of Lor<ls. The Convention Parliament. Delusive Proclamation to 
the Eegicides. Advises Clemen^ to the King. Conduct of the 
Lords. Humanity of the Earl of Denbigh. Bill of Indemnity. The 
[Revenue. Hyde's constitutional conduct. Abolishes Feudal Tenures. 
Embarrassments of the King. Disbanding of the Army. Hyde's 
speech. Settlement of property. Discontents of the Church Party. 
And of the royalists. Growing unpopularity of Hyde. The settle- 
ment of church government. Claims of the Presbyterians. The 
" healing declaration." The bill rejected. Dissolution of the Con- 
vention Parliament. 

The Restoration, which was brought about by the one great CHAP, 
cause, that the people who had groaned under an intolerable ^' 
tyranny, suddenly found their own' strength in the weakness Causes of 
of the successor of Oliver Cromwell advanced by natural Jation.^*^' 
stages to its completion. Even young men remembered the 
contest on a much grander scale between powerless Parlia- 
ments and tyrannical troops, that was, in 1669, likely to be 
again renewed. Monk unsuited for civil power, and, indeed 
scarcely ever master of his own mind — a man, in truth, who 
has been drawn by Madame de Stael and Monsieur Guizot 
with about equal fidelity — had sagacity enough to see that 
the return of the King would *^ unloose the Gordian knot of 
policy." His wavering disposition at length came to a settled 
point, when Lambert escaped from the Tower, and like aU 
hasty determinations of a long suspense, his decided policy 
could brook neither condition nor delay. The delirium of 
any change from a government which had neither respected 
public rights, nor social comfort — that, with a versatility of 
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CHAP, tyranny, suppresaed to-day a legifllatitre, and to-morrow a 
^' maypole — ^made the nation reckless of asking any conditions 
when the King was ready to accede to all. One voice, indeed, 
which had been heard with reverence from the seat of justice, 
even amid the storms of that monstrons time, when a fanatical 
democracy, was, for once in history, seen supporting a military 
rule, was raised against the policy of hurling all liberties 
lavishly at the feet of the King. The temptation to the 
^p^?<»^ crown which that reckless capitulation threw out, might have 
thew Hale, been saved, and the final catastrophe of the House of Stoait 
averted, had the sudden enthusiasm of Parliament^ not 
drowned the voice of Hale. The proposal of the great 
magistrate, that Charles should be bound to keep hy^ father's 
offers at the treaty of Newport, had little chance of success, 
when opposed by the Commander of the army under whose 
guns the deliberation was carried on, and the Parliament of 
England were labouring under as violent a fit of loyalty to'. 
the King, as the ^Hwo hundred damsels^" who strewed' 
his way with flowers at Blackheath. 

As Charles's reception had the prudence, it was natural that 

it should have also the pageantry of romance. Novelists and 

Beaflonsof ^^^^ painters have often shown us that if the loyalists were 

the pablio small in policy, they were great spectacle. It was indeed a dra- 

^ ^' matic scene for the grave and reflecting Hyde. The peasant felt 

the lightness of relief from a sombre despotism, and the peer his 

escape from a pretended democracy. Ambition, science, art, 

and learning rebounded by the removal of an oppressive we%ht, 

and on that bright May-day doubtless many more able men 

than Evelyn, ^' stood in the strand, beheld it and blessed 

God-* 

It is hard to say whether Hyde's poverty and sufferings in 
exile were greater than the weight of office at home, that 
the new state of affairs was likely to impose upon him. He 
knew something of the civium ardor and knew that the 
applauding crowds around him — once the creations of their 
own fancy were found unfilled — would he be disposed to 
blame themselves the last. The sagacious and strong minded 

• Evelyn'i Memoirs. 
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^ 

Ormonde had warned him of the disposition of the King^ CHAP. 
and the vices of the courtiers that had managed to keep alive * 

amid the frosts of poverty and exile^ would^ he well knew^ Arduous 
burst into boundless luxuriance in the sun of prosperity and ^t" ** 



a court. Even at this distance of time we may form a pretty 
accurate notion of the weight of his undertakings^ if we are to 
believe Burnet^ that he had '^ kept a register of all the King's 
promises and his own ; and did all that lay in his power after- 
wards to get them all to be performed."* Much opposition from 
various quarters was made to Hyde's being retained in high 
office about the throne. His Anglicanism was as disagreeable 
to the Presbyterians, as his Protestantism to the Roman Catho- 
lics.t Monk, he seems to have considered his enemy, as the 
Queen certainly was, and had Charles been reduced to make 
any strict terms as the condition of his restoration, there is 
little doubt but that Hyde would have been excluded from 
the Chancellorship. This oi&ce which had been given at 
Bruges in 1658,J was in fact filled by Hyde, not only as the 
head of the law, but of the ministry, and historians have 
properly recorded the period from the Restoration to his 
disgrace, as the Administration of Clarendon. The remainder 
of the ministry was at first constituted on rather a broad basis ; 
Nicholas was appointed principal Secretary of State ; Morill, 
one of the Secretaries ; Ormonde Lord Steward of the House- 
hold; Lord Southampton was Lord High Treasurer; the 
Duke of York, Lord High Admiral ; Monk, liord Lieutenant Conatitu- 
of Ireland and Commander in Chief, Gentieman of the Bed- ^^^^ ^ 
chamber, and Master of the Horse ; the Earl of Manchester, i^^ 

> 

* Burnet's Own Times. f Clarendon State Papers. 

X At the court att Bruges, the thirteenth day of January, 1668, st. n. 

Present, 

His Majbstib. 

Duke of Yosk. 

LoKD Lieutenant of Ibelano. 

Mb. Secbetaby Nicholas. 

Mb. Cbancbllob of the Exchequer. 
" His Majestie declared his resolution to leave his Greate Seale in custody of an officer, 
and therefore had made choice of Sir Edward Hyde, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to be 
Lord Chancellor of England, unto whom he forthwith delivered the Grete Seale, and com. 
manded him to be sworn ; who took the oath of Supremacy and Allegiance upon his knee, 
at the Board, aiiid Mr. Secretary Nicholas gave him the oath of Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land; and then he took his place by his Mtycstie's command." 
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CHAP. Lord Chamberlain ; Lord Say, Lord Privy Seal; Sir Anthony 
Aahley Cooper, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Palmer audi 
Finch, Attorney and Solicitor General ; and Lord Seymour. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The Privy Council 
included the King's two brothers, the ministers, and all wbc 
had been of the Privy Council of the late King before tki 
war. Such a body however, being too numerous for delibe- 
ration, it was thought necessary to select from it a Cabinet, 



which at first consisted of the Lord Chancellor^ Ormonde, 
Southampton, Monk, Nicholas, and Morill. 

Hyde's influence was indeed paramount in whatever related 
to the management of any branch of affairs. Ormonde^ although 
he shared with him the King's personal favour, did not so 
mmu hi^ much interfere with public policy. Southampton was apathe- 
^^ of tic and in ill health, and the mediocrity of Nicholas made 
and in the him accord to the Chancellor a willing obedience. Inmiedi- 
Lords. ately upon the Restoration, Hyde had taken his seat in the 
Court of Chancery, as Lord Chancellor, and in the House of 
Lords, as Speaker, and in the former capacity deliTered '^a 
large speech" in conveying the King's assent to some bills 
that were passed by the Convention. The first of these was 
an Act declaring the legality of the Convention itself as a 
Parliament, though that legality could only be created by 
election — a species of sophistry in which the House of Com- 
mons have frequently indulged, nor has yet quite abandoned. 
A biU was also passed to continue £70,000 per month which 
had been voted to Charles on his coming over, and another to 
continue judicial process and proceedings. 

In the speech which Hyde addressed to Parliament, on the 
passing of these bills, he declared that the King particularly 
The Con- desuTcd that the Bill of Oblivion, in which they had made 
PwU^ent. s^^^ S^^^ progress might be expedited; that the people 
might see and know His Majesty's extraordinary gracious 
care to ease and £ree them from their doubts and fears ; 
and that he had not forgotten his gracious declaration 
made at Breda, that he would *4n all points make good 
the same." The declaration from Breda had promised 
pardon to aU who would sue for it within forty days, "ex- 
ceptiag only such persons as should theicaftcr be excepted 
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by Parliament." The intention of this priviso was obvious CHAP, 
enough; the King had always designed the regicides to ' 

death. . In his declaration from Jersey^ in 1649^ from Dan- 
ferline in 1650, and in his promise to the agitators in 
1657^ he had invariably^ and in words^ excepted them. It 
Tras necessary^ however^ that the Breda declaration should 
be as liberal as possible^ and Charles's advisers did not 
despair of obtaining from a willing Parliament the excep- 
tion of any they might be willing to execute. The regi- • 
cides saw this also^ and accordingly took measures to escape^ 
but nineteen were persuaded to surrender by means of an 
inducement which cannot be defended on any ground of 
honour, justice, or expediency, and which reflects deeply on 
the sincerity of Hyde. 

On the 6th of June, 1660, a proclamation appeared, Delusive 
which, after reciting that certain persons *'have lately fled ^^^^ 
and obscured themselves, whereby they cannot be appro- Begicides. 
hended and brought to a personal trial for their said trea- 
sons according to law," proceeds to command thall all shall 
surrender within foiurteen days ** under pain of being ex- 
cepted from any pardon or indemnity, both for their res- 
pective lives and estates." Logic, and common sense must 
equally construe this proclamation to hold out hopes of pardon 
to such of the regicides as should surrender, and yet Hyde 
had the effrontery to declare, that neither the Peers nor the 
King " had any other sense of the proclamation than as a 
process or summons, under pain of being excepted from any 
pardon of their lives or estates if they came not in ;" such 
was the sense in which it was interpreted to those who 
trusting to its ambiguity, came in and surrendered. When 
the question of the exceptions come before Parliament, the 
house displayed how readily Charles might, had he pleased, 
have used its powers to take sanguinary vengeance. Monk, 
who does not seem to have made any very great exertions in 
favour of clemency, nevertheless obtained the reduction of the 
excepted persons to the number of seven ; this restriction 
however was again disregarded, and Charles was compelled to 
send down a message, begging the passing of the bill, and 
that the Houses should not exceed the number already 
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CHAP, named. This merciful course^ Hyde claims as his suggestion, 
^' and there is no doubts but that he leant to the side of moder- 
Advifles ation, but the Bevenue was yet unsettled, and we may \rith- 
u^'kI]^. ou^ much violence presume that the dedre of money as much 
as the dislike of yengeance, produced die importunate com- 
passion of the King, In the message, which was from the 
pen of Hyde, Charles says, '' I do earnestly desire and conjure 
you to depart from all* particular animosities and revenge^ 
• or memory of past provocations, and that you will pass this 
act without other exceptions than of those who were imme- 
diately guilty of the murder of my fether."* Nor was this 
advice without good cause, for afler the Commons had greatly 
enlarged their exceptions, the Lords proceeded to except 
one of each of those who had condemned the Duke of 
Hamilton, and Lords Holland, Derby, and Capel, and to leave 
the choice of the individual so excepted to the nearest relative 
of the deceased peer— a privilege that Lord Denbigh very 
humanely exercised, as appears from the following relation of 
Conduct of ^® anecdote by Ludlow. " The Lords were inclined to revenge 
ttie Lords— their own order on the persons of some in the High Court of 
of the Earl Justice, by whom some of uieir number had been condemned, 
®^ ^ ' and to except one of the judges for every lord they had put 
to death ; the^ nomination of the person to be excepted being 
referred to that lord who was most nearly related to the 
person that had su£Pered. According to this rule. Colonel 
Croxton was nominated by the next relation to the Earl of 
Derby, Major Waring hf tiie kinsman of another, and Colonel 
Titchburn by a third : the Earl of Denbigh, whose sister had 
been married to the Duke of Hamilton, being desired by the 
Lords to nominate one to be excepted, in satisfaction for the 
death of his brother-in-law, named a person who had been 
some time dead, of which some of the House being informed, 
they called upon him to name anotiier ; but he said that since 
it had so fallen out, he desired to be excused from naming 
any more. This action, although seeming to proceed from 
chance, Was generally esteemed to have been voluntary, the 
Earl of Denbigh being known to be a generous man and a 
lover of his country." 

* Lords* Journals, July 27, 1660. 
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The anxiety of the King hurried on the Bill of Indemnity, CHAP, 
which at length got the Royal Assent. It pardoned all ^' 
political offences committed since the 1st of June, 1687, Bill of in- 
excepting fifty-one persons who were active in the death of ^™^ ^' 
Charles I., as also Vane and Lambert — the nineteen who 
surrendered not to be executed without the consent of Par- 
liament. Haselrig and six others were excepted from capital 
punishment only. Twenty were declared incapable of again 
holding any office, and all were excepted who since December 
5th, 1648, had given sentence of death in any illegal tribunal, 
or signed a warrant of the execution of any person so con- 
demned. 

Parliament now applied itself to that question on the set- The Eeve- 
tlement of which Hyde well knew the stability of the throne 
must have its chief dependence — the Revenue. The troubles 
of the late reign were the direct consequences of this ques- 
tion between Charles and his Parliament, and when we recall 
that Hyde had seen those troubles in their ominious origin, 
their stormy progress, and their tragic end, it would be nar- 
row illiberality indeed not to give him the credit of the purest 
patriotism for withstanding an effort to make Charles II. in- 
dependent of the legislative body for the means of supporting 
the splendour of the throne. Those contemporaries who 
best knew the affairs of government are agreed that this noble 
service to constitutional liberty was the work of Hyde. 
Burnet may make the dry admission of an enemy, and Pepys 
assign the shallow motive of a child, but the fact is undeniable, 
that in the face of the temptations of present servility in the 
legislature, and future hostility in the King, Hyde destroyed 
the only stable support of despotism — pecuniary indepen- 
dence.* Instead of fixing the revenue at £2,000,000, as it 
was agreed, he might have 'done, Hyde contented himself 

* " It was believed, that if two millions had been asked he could have carried it Bat he 
had no mind to pat the King out of the necessity of having recourse to his Parliament^ 
The King came afterwards to believe that he could have raised with his authority and 
revenue much higher, but that he had no mind to carry it further, or to trust him much."— 
Burnet I. 371-4 3d. 

Pepys was told by Sir W. Coventry that Lord Southampton, " when the King did show 
himself forward for passing the Act of Indemnity did advise the King, that he would hold 
his hand in doing it till he had got his power restored that had been diminished by the late 
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CHAP, with demanding of Parliament, £1,200,000^ but the chief 
^' difficulty was not in the naming of the sum, but in the dis- 
H7d6*icoii- covery of the ways and means. The Committee appointed 
3^ for the purpose, found that many of the sources of Charles 
the First's revenue were either illegal or extinct, and that not 
more than one half the allotted sum could be raised without 
additional taxation. To remedy this defect, the Ministers 
began very judiciously. They proposed to abolish the 
cumbrous system of Feudal Tenures, the invention of a time 
when every other consideration gave way to the security of 
military power, and when expedients for extortion w^ere the 
only system of finance. 

While therefore the landed interest was thus to be reUered 
from an oppressive and expensive system, it was proposed to 
distribute over it, by an equitable taxation, a share of the 
burdens of the state. That interest however, at all times 
vigilant of its own peculiar safety, (though by its own account, 
always submitting to sufferings so severe, as to lead to the 
belief that it is viligant in vain,) managed to throw the bur- 
den of the revenue on the general body of the consumers, 
Aboiiahe ^^ reviving the Excise. It is a custom neither of modern 
Feudal date, ^or yet fallen quite into desuetude — to relieve the per- 
^^^ plexities of a minister, by the imposition of a tax, only 
tolerable in time of war. Even so early however as Novem- 
ber, 1660, there was a powerful body who entertained more 
just and proper notions of finance, and the vote to throw on 
the general body of the people the burdens of which the 
land was relieved, by the abolition of Feudal Tenure, was only 
carried my a majority of two.* But the revenue was thus 
not only improperly placed, but was not sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was intended; neither was the sum 
proposed realized, nor the portion that was actually received 
properly applied. No distinction had been made between 

times, aad his Revenue settled in such a manner as he might depend on himself, withoQt 
resting npon Parliaments, and then pass it. Bat my Lord Chancellor, who thought he 
could have the command of Partiamtnts for ever, because for the King's sake they were 
awhile willing to grant all the King desired, did press for its being done; and so it was, 
and the King from that time w&s able to do nothing with the Parliament ahnost"— 
Fepys, IV. 276-7. 
♦ Commons* Journal, November 27 ; December 21-22. 
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revenue for public purposes, and a civil list, and Charles's CHAP, 
embarrasments soon made him apply to his personal necessities, ^- 
what was meant for the public. Yet his temptations to such 
a course were not a few. An inadequate revenue must in- 
duce debts, and hopelessness of payment must create extra- 
vagance. That the sum was not realized we have the 
experience of the following three years after the Parliament 
had voted the supply, and of the condition in which Charles 
was placed, his speech to the Houses, in November, is a very 
plain and humble narrative. It was not long before Parlia- 
ment was again called upon to look into the state of the 
Revenue and it is remarkable to see that the sagacity of the 
House, listened to such proposals as the issuing of commissions 
for voluntary subsidies — a course which the . experience of 
the late King might have been sufficient to condemn. The 
time however needed some sudden remedy. 

Those who attribute all the necessities of the reign to the 
King's extravagance, and love to declaim on the boundless 
riches squandered by a profligate court, may read with 
advantage the speech of Charles to his Parliament — a docu- 
ment not likely to be of no authority — 

" I must tell you that I am not richer, that is, that I have Embarrass- 
not so much money in my purse, as when I came to you. ^^^^^j^^ 
The truth is, I ha4% lived principally ever since upon what I 
brought with me, which was indeed your money; you sent it to 
me and I thank you for it. The weekly expense of the Navy 
eats up all you have given me by the Bill of Tonnage and 
Poundage. Nor have I been able to give my brother one 
shilling since I came to England, nor to keep any table in 
my house, but where I eat myself; and that which troubles 
me most, is to see many of you come to see me at Whitehall, 
and to think you must go somewhere else to seek a dinner."* 
Though the proverb of the Romans is true, that parsimony 
is a great gain, such parsimony is hardly to be defended. 
But even inadequate as it was, the revenue was not equal to 
the amount of the vote as above stated. We learn from 
Pepys, that in 1664, he was informed by Sir Philip Warwick 
" that the £1,200,000 which the Parliament with so much 

* Lords' Journal, August 29, 1660. 
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CHAP, ado did first vote to give to the King, and since bath been 
re-examined by several committees of the present Parliament, 
yet is above £S00,000 short of making up really to the King 
the £1,800^000^ as by particulars he showed me. And in mr 
Lord Treasurer's excellent letter to the King upon the subject, 
he teUs the King how it was the spending more than the reve- 
nue, that did give the first occasion of his father's ruin."f 

But besides the inadequacy of the revenue for the daily 
necessities of the crown, there was a burden of debts, some 
as old as 1647 and 1648, charged upon the Excise; debts on 
account of the Navy, and debts to all who had advanced 
money during the troublous times of the late King. Besides 
these, there were the claims of the Princess Royal, and the 
Queen of Bohemia, which the committee reported that the 
King was m honor bound to pay. Such, without prospective 
charges, was the condition of affairs in the latter part of the 
first year of the Restoration. 

A more puzzling and dangerous project was still behind. 
The restored monarchy though claiming the inheritance of a 
line of kings, yet found itself in the condition of a usurpation. 
The army that had created it was still on foot, while its general 
who had favoured the Crown had lost his personal influence, 
and the people beheld with apprehension and dislike a 
military force which for twenty years had^estroyed at inter- 
vals the Monarch, the Republic, and the Dictator. Such a 
situation of affairs needed not the additional embarassment of 
want of money. The soldiers had been for some time unpaid, 
Disbanding ^"^ sccret associations and private discontents were driving 
oftheArmy them On to Revolution. The multitudes who are always 
discontented at every change, reminded them of their power, 
their services, and their inadequate rewards, and the danger 
was indeed not little with which Hyde had to deal. He 
knew that there was but one course that of prompt payment 
of the arrears, and many promises for the Aiture^ and his 
speech on the adjournment of the Parliament, is an excellent 
specimen of his caution and his speciousness. '* The King " 
he said ** does not take it unkindly at their hands who have 
thought that His Majesty would not disband this army. It 
was a sober and a rational jealousy. No other prince in 
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IBurope would be willing to disband such an army — an army CHAP. 
to which victory is entailed and which (humanly speaking ) ^' 
could hardly fedl of conquest wherever he should lead it. 
And if God had not restored His Majesty to that felicity as 
to be without apprehension of danger at home or from abroad^ 
and without any ambition of taking from his neighbours what 
they are possessed of — ^himself would never disband this 
army — an army whose sobriety and manners^ whose courage caarendon's 
and success^ hath made it famous and terrible all over the thedis- 
"world." He concluded his praises with the more important the^my. 
intimation that the disbanded soldiers might be soon recalled. 
*' Both officers and soldiers " he said " after they are dis- 
banded^ shall always find such countenance^ favour^ and 
reward from His Majesty^ that he doubts notbut^ if he should 
have occasion to use their service, they will again - resort to 
him, with the same alacrity as if they had never been dis- 
banded." The remnant of this truly wonderful body of men, 
submitted without murmur to their being dispersed. They 
had done signal service for little reward, and wielded great 
power without outrage or sedition. Virtues supposed to be 
new to the military character, where soldiers form a power in 
the State, were to be found in them, and Burnet may well 
record that they were an army superior to any '* that had 
been known in these latter ages." 

To estimate the ability of Clarendon it is needful to consi- 
der the stupendous operations of policy in which he was 
engaged. The minister of a monarchy restored by military 
power he had now accomplished the extinction of the army — 
task enough from which alone to have created fame, but a 
work still more arduous was before him. In twenty years SetUemont 
the property of England had in many districts almost changed ^^^l^^^ 
hands. The confiscations by the Parliament and by Crom- 
well — the sales by the Royalists to support the Royal cause — 
the forfeitures by the executions for treason to the govern- 
ment de facto, and the open and unauthorised intrusion into 
lands almost deserted in the civil wars, had made the pro- 
prietorship of great portions of the kingdom pass to other 
masters. The difficulty of Hyde pacifying the owners of 
conflicting interests was almost incalculable — the satisfying 

VOL. I. H 
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CHAP, of such impossible. So folly was it belieyed by some that 
the Commonwealth would be likely to stand firm^ that so 



much as fifteen years purchase had been given, according to 
Ludlow, for the lands it had escheated. These were chiefly the 
property of the Crown, or, of the Church, and on the return 
of the King, the former were naturally delivered up. 

The case of the Royalists who had sold their estates was, how- 
ever, pitiable, in the extreme. They had been driven to make 
bargains in the heat of the civil war, and as the fire of loyalty 
was no match for the coolness of the followers of the Com- 
monwealth, their sacrifices had been proportionately great. 
If some of them indeed were, as malice has insinuated^ led 
to give easy bargains in the hope that when the King 
succeeded, they could resume their estates again for a 
yet easier price — the result did not justify their expecta- 
oftheCa^ tioDS, and charity should leave their disappointment to be 
]^^J^^^ their punishment. Charles in his declaration from Breda 
Charles. had assured his adherents that this great controversy should 
be determined in Parliament, ^^ which can best provide for 
the just satisfaction of all men who are concerned/' But 
Parliament could not act of its own motion, and Hyde had 
adopted an excellent maxim, that '^ as the making those pro- 
mises had brought the King home, so the keeping of them 
must keep him at home."* The restoration of the lands of 
the crown was first brought before the house, and the King 
and the Queen^mother were reinstated. But the question 
of the Church lands was one more difficult to solve. Though 
the King saw the justice of re-entering on his own property 
on the ground that it had been confiscated by the Parliament, 
he did not recognize an equal right in the Church, and Par- 
liament was anxious to deal with the forfeited Ecclesiastical 
properties as though they had no rightful proprietor. For 
this purpose a King's letter was issued, doubtless, by the 
Hyde'swise advice of Hyde, to the bishops and chapters not to lease any 
FisMa**^- ii^propriate tithes tUl each vicar or curate had been assured 
propria- of .eighty pounds a year. The plan was one of the wisest of 
many that have been, in every generation proposed for the 

* Burnet's History. 
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reform of finance in the Church of England. The existence CHAP, 
indeed of impropriate tithes, though perhaps not very unna- ^* 
tural in an establishment so purely secular as that to which 
the Church of England has been reduced, is inconsistent 
both with religion and good policy. Various remarkable, 
and some unjustifiable, modes of supporting Churches have 
been in all ages devised, but the expedient of giving the 
patrimony of the Church to a squire, or a woman, on the 
promise of maintaining a vicar, so that he shall not actually 
starve, is the peculiar property of the English Church esta- 
blishment. 

In November 1660, a commission was issued to arrange 
for the re-purchase or final confirmation of sale of the 
Church property, Charles by "his letter exhorting the dig- 
nitaries to make reasonable bargains with those who had 
bought in the faith of the Parliament. The clergy have been 
blamed by several writers as anxious to make too great a 
market of their power, but it must be recollected that the 
Crown had thought right to re-enter without purchase at all, 
and those who look to the value of sees and livings shortly 
after the Restoration will see that the Cromwellites managed 
to retain a considerable quantity of the revenues. That there Conduct of 
were instances of extortion. Clarendon admits, but the pur- *^® ^^^^SJ* 
chasers as a general rule were not in a position to claim much 
sympathy. Burnet, who considers Church property a fit 
subject for Parliamentary disposition, charges Clarendon with 
being **more the Bishops' friend than the Church's" in 
allowing the fines for the renewal of leases amounting to 
about £1,500,000 to go into the pockets of the incumbents. 
But no one can question their legal right, and it was not a 
time recklessly to take away private rights by Acts of Palia- 
ment. The fact of the Church leases having fallen out was 
matter of accident, and if the fines obtained for their renewal 
did as Burnet asserts, bring " into the Church a great deal 
of luxury and high living," it was in no way attributable to 
the policy of Hyde. In the settlement of private property the 
Royalists who desired to disturb the sales of their estates 
were, of course greatly disappointed. The Restoration hav- 
ing been, not a re-conquest but a compromise, could not use 
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CHAP, the violence to actual contracts which they had hoped^ and 

y* when they were unable to succeed in their demands Aey con- 

Dui^ypoiiit. tented themselves with the slender comfort of a sarcasm— 

gjj;^2ii^ "^^ ^^ ^^ Indemnity and Oblivion,** they said *'was an 

'^^^^ Act of Indemnity to the King's enemies, and of Oblivion of 

his friends." 

There remained now the great question of the settle- 
ment of the Church Government — a question in which 
Hyde was to obtain some further unpopularity. Already he 
had excited much by his inability and unwillingness to dis- 
turb the settlement of property. The old cavaliers recalled 
the fact that he had begun his parliamentary career as a 
Reformer, and charged him with adhering to his early friends. 
The churchmen, though his favour of them had excited the 
opposition of the purchasers of Church lands, believed tliat 
he had not yet done su£Bcient; and now came on the delicate 
consideration of how the Presbyterians were to be dealt widi 
in the Church. The Presbyterians being themselves a reformed 
church claiming a full ecclesiastical constitution, and holding 
that " the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery" was a 
sufficient ordination were broadly distinguishable from, the 
sects who had sprung up during the Civil Wars. They 
SrMb^ri! placed themselves on an equality of antiquity with the Angli- 
"titiOTi^*' can Church, and required from their ministers an equality of 
and cLimu. learning. Their &ith was set forth in the pages of the 
Befonners of Scotland and Geneva, and preached from the 
pulpits of Calamy and Baxter. In Scotland they were all 
powerful, and in Ireland they formed the majority of all the 
Protestants, while in England they had been inducted into a 
multitude of livings, under the auspices of Manchester, Essex 
and other leaders of the civil war. To reconcile the claims 
of those men with the high pretensions of the Anglican Hier- 
archy was no easy task. The Presbyterians had taken no 
part in the murder of the King^ or, the Usurpation of Crom- 
well. They had contributed greatly to the Restoration, and 
now demanded such a compromise as would enable them to 
retain their livings in the Church, with freedom to their con- 
sciences. They were not without grounds for this expecta- 
tion. The noblemen of their party were high in power. 
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Ten of their ministers were Chaplains to the KiQg, and a CHAP. 
Bishopric had been offered to Richard Baxter. In June a ^' 
deputation of the Presbyterians had waited on the King^ who 
liad expressed his favour to a con^promise^ and asked for their 
proposals. These they founded upon a scheme of the pious 
and learned Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, a prelate of 
boundless learning, especially in Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 
but of extensive liberality in what he conceived to be the 
mere form of the government of the Church. 

Usher's plan was a mixture of Presbytery and Episcopacy— 
the Bishops to be assisted by the Synods and Presbyteries. Suf- . 
fragan Bishops to be appointed and certain ceremonies to be 
omitted in the Church service. These proposals were submitted 
by the Presbyterians iu a spirit of conciliation and peace, but S^^faae 
were received by the Anglican clerffy with the utmost arro- tomakeanj 
gance and hostility. They declined to make any alteration 
in the service, and assigned the usual plea that concession 
would "encourage unquiet spirits to make further demands." 
The compromise was not more successM in Parliament. 
There it was debated on the Bill " for the maintenance of the stormy de- 

Dates in 

true Reformed Protestant Religion." The debate was stormy, ParUament, 
even to violence. The opposing parties twice blew out the 
candles, and left the Committee deliberating in the dark. 
At length, it was agreed to request the King to submit the 
matter to a Committee of divines. The Committee met at 
the Lord Chancellor's during the recess of Parliament and 
Charles II. was in the strange position of deciding a theolo- 
gical argument. It would seem ihat though the discussion 
was hot, the Presbyterians were in general triumphant* for 
the '* Healing Declaration" from the pen of Hyde, when it 
appeared, granted the majority of their demands, and was 
taken by them to be a final settlement once it should be passed 
into a law. This confirmation was absolutely necessary, as 
the declaration contained many things that Parliament alone 
could do. It is stated upon good authority, that so fully 

* No remarkable fact 'when we remember that Baxter and Calamy were on one side 
and such men as Gauden the vulgar and fraudulent claimant of the Icon Basilike, on the 

other. 
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CHAP, satisfied were the Presbyterians with the terms of the Decla- 
^* ration, that they agreed to accept mitres as soon as it had 
passed into law. This, howeyer, was destined nerer to take 
place. On the ^th Noyember, 1660, a Bill embodying the 
heads of the Declaration was read a first time, but was lost 
on the second reading by 188 to 157. The ConyentioiiL Par- 
liament was shortly afterwards dissolyed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CONVENTION PABLIAMENT^ 

TO THE SALE OF DUNKIRK. 

Trial of the Begicides. Trial of Harrison. Trial of Martin. And of 
Hu^ Peters. The Public are weary of Executions. Hostili^ of 
the Bishops. Tenner's Plot. Marriage of Ann Hyde with the Duke 
of York. Sir Charles Berkeley's slander. The Marriage avowed. 
Hyde created Viscount Combury and Earl of Clarendon. The Mar- 
riage of the King. Clarendon remonstrates against the treatment of 
the Queen. But assists Charles in pursuing it. The Queen giyegi 
way. Clarendon in favour with the Mistress. Letter of Charles H. 
to Clarendon. Trial of Vane and Lambert. Sale of Dunkirk. 

Unjustifiable as had been the means by which they had CHAP, 
been brought into the power of the law, no man will now ^^' 
deny that the Regicides were worthy of death. The viru- 
lence and violence of Milton, as small in controversy as he 
was great in poetry, failed to convince any Christian nation 
either that Charles I. had been worthy of death, or, that the 
''people of England" had been his judges. There is, how- 
ever, a fascination for some minds about a great iniquity, and 
writers have not hesitated to talk with pity of the fate of 
those who conducted the mockery of Charles's trial, and 
encouraged the brutality which attended his death — writers 
who would see no great wit in the buffoonery of Cromwell 
and the runaway Henry Marten at the signing of the warrant, ^ 
had the subject of their jocularity not been the death of a 
King. On the dissolution of the Convention Parliament it 
was determined to try the Regicides. . 

It has been suggested that the trial was delayed till the Trial of the 
appointment of a sheriff who could pack a jury for the ^^^^®®- 
court, but how any jury could refuse to convict men who 
avowed the matter, charged, and gloried in it is a problem 
left unsolved. On the 6th of October the Commissioners 
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CHAP, appointed to try the Regicides took their seats at the 
^' Old Bailey. TTiey were Sir Thomas AUeyn, tibie Dukes 
of Somerset and Albermarle,' Lord Mayor Elect of Lon- 
don, the Lord Chancellor Hyde, the Marquis of Ormonde, 
the Earls of Lindsay, Manchester^ Dorseti BerkiAire and 
Sandwich, Viscount Say and Sele, Lords Eoberts and 
Finch, Sir Frederick CornwalUs, Sir Charles Berkeley, 
Mr. Denzil HoUis, Mr. Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Secretary 
Morris, Sir A. A. Cooper,* The Lord Chief Baron, Judges 
Foster, Mallett, Hyde, Twisden, Tyrrell, Barons Atkins 
and Turner, Sir Harbottle Grimston, Sir William Wild, 
Recorder of London, Mr. Serjeant Hale and Mr. John 
Howell. The counsel who appeared for the Crown, were 
the Attorney General, (Palmer) the Solicitor General, (Finch) 
Sir Edward Tuma:, Attorney General to the Duke of York, 
Mr. Sergeant Keiling and Mr. Wadham Windham, Barrister. 
On the 9th the following persons were arraigned for high 
treason in heing concerned in the murder of the late King: 
—Waller, Harrison, Carew, Cooke, Peters, Scott, Gregory, 
Clement, Scroop, Jones, Hackes, Axtell, Heveringham, 
Henry Marten, Millington, Tichhome, Roe, Kilburn, Harvey, 
Pennington, Smith, Downes, Potter, Garland, Fleetwood, 
Mayne, P. Temple, J. Temple, Waite and Hewlett. 

Waller pleaded guilty, and had his life allowed, but Har- 
,j^^^ ^^ risen who passes with his admirers at best, but as a man 
Harrison, dangerously insane, broke out into a rhapsodical assertion of 
Divine guidance, in which after declaring that what he did 
was directly approved by Heaven, he rather inconsistently 
wound up by the more worldly course of objecting to the 
jurisdiction.! The avouching of the Divinity was considered 

• Dalyrjmple, remarks on this appointmeiit — " The most cruel circamstances in the trial 
of these persons was, that several of the popular party, of whom Ashley Cooper was one, 
sate as their judges and doomed them to die for that rebellion to which they had incited 
, them ** 

f " My lords, the matter that hath been offered to you was not a thing done in a ooraer. 
I believe the sound of it hath been in most nations. I believe the hearts of some have 
felt the terrors of that presence of God that was with his servants in those days, and are 
still witnesses that the thing was not done in a corner. I do profess that I would noto&r, 
of myself, the least injury to the poorest man or woman that goeth upon the earth. Bat 
in the late King's death I was led by Heaven. I followed not mine own simple judgment* 
I did what I did as out of conscience to the Lord ! And when 1 found that Cromw^, that 
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blasphemy, and the plea to the jiirisdiction was overruled, CHAP, 
and Harrison suffered at Charing cross some time after, assur- ^' 
iiig the mob that he would shortly return to assist in the 
general judgment. These rayings of insanity may seem 
unworthy to be recorded and even improper to repeat, but the 
admiration of Cromwellism has been carried so far, that we 
are even gravely assured that Harrison was perfectly sincere 
and honest, and believed that he had the authority of God 
to commit murder. 

The next remarkable trial was that of Marten,* the only '^^^ 
one perhaps of the adherents of Cromwell, open to the charge 
of abject cowardice. His base flight at Reading, and his 
submission to personal chastisement from Lord Northumber- 
land, with indeed the whole tenor of his life, must lead to 
the belief that he had some assurance of the mercy which 
was at length accorded him, when he exhibited such flippancy 
upoii his trial. Marten with much buffoonery declared that 
he admitted the fact, but denied the malice. He did not 
deny at the time, however, what his apologists have since 
denied on his behalf, the truth of the following evidence of 
a witness against him — *^ My lord, I did see a pen in Mr. 
Cromwell's hand, and he marked Mr. Marten in the face 
with it, and Mr. Marten did the like to him; but I did not 
see any one set his hand, though I did see parchment there 
with a great many seals on it.'* Those who now deny the 

those who were as the apple of mine eye, were taming aside, I did loathe them, and suf- 
fered imprisonment divers years rather than turn, as so many did that had put their 
hands to tibiis plough. I chose rather to be separated from wife and family than to have 
compliance with them, or with him, though it was said to me, ' Sit thou on my right 
hand !' May be I have been in some things a little mistaken, but I did it all according to 
the best of my understanding, desiring to make the revealed will of God in his Holy Scrip, 
tures my sole guide. Ihumbly eoncewe that what was done was done in the name of 
the Parliament ofJSngland, that what was done was done hy their power and authO" 
rity ; and that it is my duty to suggest unto you in the beginning, ^dXneither this Court 
nor any court below the ECigh Court of Parliament hath a jurisdiction of their 
aeHons,^TB.iAL OP THE Regicides. 

* M. Gai^ot properly describes Marten, as " a morose and snarling demagogue, who 
basely fled at the approach of a few squadrons," and as '* a man only noted as having fled 
froni Beading at the mere approach of the Royal troops." He was used by Cromwell 
ibr the most base and infamous of all services to which it is possible to put a scoundrel— 
the breaking open of private letters. We are, however, requested to believe that he was 
exceedingly witty— as he objected at his trial that his name was mis-spelt, and made that 
byeplay with Cromwell at the signing of the King's Death Warrant 
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CHAP, trath of this evidence ought to look to the answer of Martesi « 
when the Crown counsel in his statement undertook to pro- 



duce it. Instead of saying it was not true^ the prisozier 
replied, '^ Then surely that does not imply malice 1" 
And of Hugh Peters^ the preadier of the Cromwellites made lynt 

ten?^ ^^' ^ g^ieral denial and an asseveration of his attachm^it to reli- 
gion, learning and the support of ihe poor. He could not 
deny, however, the influencing of the soldia» to cry fbjr 
'^ justice" — the desecrating of Holy Scripture, to find texts 
to preach against the King, and the calling of the King 
'' Barrabbas." The condemnation of AxteU and Hackeir 
cannot be defended. The law of arms doubtless required their 
attendance as miUtary men on the execution, and though 
they were not guiltless, their pardon would have been more 
graceful than that of Marten. 
The public ^^ people of England cannot long, however great the 
are weary crimes of the victims— wituess bloodshed, and the executions 
tioiu. of the regicides, began to be unpopular. We are told by 
Burnet in his History of his own time that " Though the 
r^icides were at that time odious beyond all expression, and 
the trials and executions of the first that suffered were run 
to by vast crowds, and all people seemed pleased with the 
sight, yet the odiousness of the crime grew at last to be so 
much flattened by the frequent executions^ and by most of 
those who suffered dying with much firmness and show of 
piety, justifying all they had done, not Mdthout a seeming 
joy for their suffering on that account, that the King was 
advised not to proceed farther; or, at least, not to have the 
scene so near the Court as Charing cross." 

From this time the executions of the regicides ceased, but 
the Convention Parliament having attainted Cromwell, Ireton 
and Bradshaw— their coffins were exhumed, and according 
to the custom in treason exposed to the gibbet at Tyburn, — 
an exhibition of vengeance, foolish, no doubt, and futile, and 
which excites the great condemnation even of such historians 
as can see nothing wrong in the post— revolution severities, 
or the ghastly heads of the Scottish lords on Temple Bar. 

The resumption of their power by the Bishops was accom- 
plished with an amount of parade far from prudent at a time 
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"^^rlieu the Independents felt themselves defeated, and the CHAP. 
I^resbyterians believed themselves betrayed. The electors ^' 
liegaix to return to the new FarUam^tit, notorious dissenters, Hostduty to 
and the mob to receive the Bishops with coolness and aver- - V^e?S 
sion.* One portion of the most violent of the Bepublicans, ^^^*- 
■ander the command of one Venner, a wine cooper, broke 
out into open insurrection. Declaring that they were invul- 
nerable, and that the Eedeemer was coming to reign visibly 
on emih, about fifty fanatics forced their way into the city, 
created the utmost concision, and were not finally quelled but 
by the use of considerable military force. 

In the private life of Clarendon, an incident of great im- Marriage of 
portance had before this time taken place — the marriage of ^ ^^^^ 
liis daughter with the Duke of York. It was of a character ^"^ ^ 
severely to try the strength of principle in any man not 
devoid of ambition, and it formed an ordeal which the Chan- 
cellor failed to go honorably through. Whatever may be 
the falsehood of the charges that he had plotted this aUiance, 
(and they do not seem to have been borne out by reaaonable 
evidence,) his conduct <m the discovery of the marriage 
excites no feeling but disgust. He assumed to act the cha- 
racter of Brutus — always a character sufficiently revolting, 
but in his case, without any adequate provocation.f He 
offered ^^ with his own hand to draw a bill to commit the 
woman to the Tower,'* and "wished she had rather been the 
Duke's mistress* than his wife, in terms that still more 
exaggerated the brutal suggestion. Clarendon in fact, like 
many people in the world, would have made a ridiculous 
parade of sentiment take the place of natural feeling, and like 
aU those who think that false professions of religion and 
loyalty, are an equivalent for the want of affection, and the 

* Saw the Bishops all in their habits in Henry VII.'s chapel ; bat Lord ! at their going 
out how people did most of them look on them as strange creatures, and few with any kind 
of love or respect.** — Pepytf Diary, 

f He was prepared he said, to give a judgement ''that the King should immediately 
cause the wwMtn to be sent to the Tower, and to be cast into a dungeon, under a strict guard 
that no person living should be permitted to come to her, and then, that an Act of Parlia- 
meat should be immediately passed for the cutting off her head, to which he would uot only 
give his consent, but would willingly be the first man to propose it. — Continuation of the 
Life of Clarendon, 
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CHAP, despising of parental duties, — ^he made bimself infaxnous for 

his pains. 
Sir Cfaartflt Sir Charles Berkeley assuming that the Duke of Yon 
desired to break his engagement to Ann Hyde^ rmdertook it 
the most base, of all possible modes, to vilify her previoi£ 
character. If his statement was true, the worst epithet; 
alone could characterise his crime; but being untrue, i: 
defies the resources of all languages. He was disbelieved, 
and the marriage publicly announced : the slanderer^ strange 
to say, was forgiven by the lady — ^in that easy spirit whicli 
guided the Court of the Restoration.* Much indignation 
however amongst the nobility was the result of the marriage, 
and it was confidently prophesied that the Queen-mother, 
the Princess Royal, and principally the Princess of Orange^ 
in whose household she had been, would never consent to 
receive her as an equal, much less to give place to her if she 
came to the throne. 

The public talk had erected the act into one of the most 
flagrant instances of the Chancellor's ambition. It was 
recollected in all the troubles that were approaching^ and he 
was accused even of having altered the course of nature, that 
his daughter's children should succeed. Pepys, who is the 
mirror of the gossips of the time, shows us that the impro- 
priety of the Duke's match had become proverbial; — he 
notes in his Diary, 

*'To my lady's, and dined with her; she told me how 
dangerously ill the Princess Royal is, and that this morning 
she was said to be dead. But she hears that she has married 
herself to young Jermyn, which is worse than the Duke of 
York's marrying the Chancellor's daughter, which is now 

publicly owned."t 

The indignation of the Queen, however, was not of long 
standing. Clarendon had the chief power in the nation, and 
her Majesty was deeply in debt, and not in good odour with 
the people. He undertook, it was said, to have her debts 
paid in return for civility to his daughter, and accordingly the 
quaint chronicler, as quoted above, a little after, says— 

* Clarendon's Life. — ^Lister's Life of Clarendon. 
+ Pepys' Diary. 
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** Mr. Moore and I went to Mr. Pierce's; in our way seeing CHAP. 
Ke Dute of York bring his lady to day to wait upon the 
^ixeen, tlie first time that ever she did since that business, The mairi- 
ind. the Queen is said to receive her now with much respect 8««*^o^«^- 
and love.* 

Of tlie Chancellor's care to have the circumstances of the 
Txxarriage recorded and verified, we find a little more from 
X*epys — 

" Mr. Hartlib told me how my Lord Chancellor had 

lately got the Duke of York and Duchess and her woman, 

xcLy !Lord Ossory and a Doctor, to make oath before most of 

the Judges of the Kingdom, concerning all the circumstances 

of their marriage. And in fine, it is confessed that they 

were not fully married till about a month or two before she 

was brought to bed: but that they were contracted long before, 

and time enough for the child to be legitimate. I do not 

hear that it was put to the judges to determine whether it 

was so or no.f 

Clarendon whose personal importance was now become so Hyde <»e- 
much greater by this alliance, was pressed by his son-in-law, Jj^t^^. 
the Duke of York, to accept a title, and for some time refused, ^*^ ^ 
but he was finally by the same influence induced to take sue- Clarendon, 
cessively the titles of Baron Hyde, Viscount Cornbury and 
Earl of Clarendon. About this time he declined to accept 
the nominal office of Prime Minister, which it was con- 
templated by the Council to create. He also refused a 
grant of Crown lands though by a strange destinction he 
accepted firom Charles £10,000 in money. 

In the melancholy history of Katharine of Braganza, the ^^ j^^^^^ 
Chancellor was doomed to tarnish still more his character as ^e of the 
" straight-forward Clarendon." In the history of royal mar- 
riages—seldom as it is a record of happiness or peace — the 
marriage of Katharine to Charles II. is one of the most piteous 
stories. It was necessary that the King should marry, 
for the double purpose of getting a Vote of money from the 
Parliament, and a dowry with his wife. Most of the Royal 
families of Europe were ready to accept the alliance, little as 

* Tcpys Diary. + Ibid. 
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CHAP, it promised for domestic happiness, from the King's cl 
^- or political stability^ from the state of the nation. I^ojrtagal 
was the country whose offer was selected. There weire 
objections, diplomatically speaking, to the match. Sp« 
liked and would oppose it, and the lady was a 
Catholic — a religion against which Charles was compeJIod to 
act hostility — the old Puritan leaven being as yet too sizroTtg 
in England. On the other hand there was a counterbalaziorng' 
attraction in the match. Portugal offered Bombay, Tart^pier, 
and what was of more importimce in the eyes of the TCfjigr, 
half a million of money. 

Accordingly the treaty of marriage was concluded, and the 
Earl of Sandwich despatched to take Tangier, and bring o^er 
the bride. The arrival of Katharine was the commencement 
of a series of persecutions on the part of her husband^ af 
which the history of profligacy furnishes few examples. At 
first there seemed some likelihood that Charles might act witli 
a show of decency ;* but a little time dispelled that delusion. 
The insolence of the mistress encouraged by the shameless 
vice of the King knew no bounds. Charles himself brought 
Lady Castlemaiae to Hampton Court, and presented her to 
the Queen, and made his regard for her even more notorious 
than before. Clarendon whose regard for outward decency 
and general dignity of demeanour was outraged by the pro- 
^^j^^j^j^^^ ceedings, remonstrated, as he tells us, strongly with the K^g, 
remon- who, " heard him with patience enough, yet with those little 
against the interruptions which were natural to him, especially to that 
ofthfiQ^n part where he had levelled the mistresses of kings and princes 
with other lewd women, at which he expressed some indig- 
nation, being an argument often debated before him by those 
who would have them looked upon above any other men's 
wives."t The remonstrance, however, was in vain. Charles 
directed his Chancellor " to me all those argumerUs to the 
Queen which were necessary to indzice her to a full compliance 

* The Queene is brought a few days since to Hampton Court ; and all people say of her to 
be a very fine and handsome lady, and very discreet; and that the King is pleased enough 
with her. which, I fear, will put Madame CasUemaine's nose out of joynt.-— P^^s' 
Diary, I 863. 

f Clarendon's Life. 
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toitH tohai the King deswed, and to his eternal disgrace Cla- CHAP. 
r exxdon undertook to execute the odious commission. Charles's ^^' 
desire was that his mistress should be made one of the ladies But assists 
of His wife's bed-chamber, and Clarendon was to accomplish pu^uSglt. 
tlireats to the Queen, though he himself describes it as ^^ a 
coromand, the hard-heartedness and cruelty of which flesh 
and blood could not comply with." 

It is hard to read without indignation, the Chancellor's 
history of this transaction. The unfortunate Queen com- 
plained bitterly of her treatment, and threatened to go to 
Portugal. To this the venerable negociator replied, that she 
was not her own mistress, and taunted her " not to speak 
any more of Portugal, where there were enough that would 
wish her to be." The Queen still held out, and Charles 
deciding to negociate no longer, resorted to open violence. 
** He persevered," as Clarendon writes, "in all his resolutions 
without any remorse, — directed a day for all the Portugueses «, , ^ 
t^ be embarked without assigning any considerable thing of misses thd 
bounty to any of them, or vouchsafing to write any letter to of the 
the kmg or queen of Portugal of the cause of the dismission ^^®®^' 
of them. And this rigour prevailed upon the great heart of 
the Queen, who had not received any money to enable her 
to be liberal to any of those who had attended her out of 
their own country, and promised themselves places of great 
advantage in her family; and she earnestly desired the Eling 
that she might retain some few of those who were known to 
her, and of most use, that she might not be wholly left in 
the hands of strangers ; and employed others to make the 
same suit to the King on her behalf. Whereupon the Coun- 
tess of Penalva, who had been bred with her from a child, 
and who, by the infirmity of her eyes and other indisposition 
of health, scarce stirred out of her chamber, was permitted 
to remain in the court ; and some few inferior servants in her 
kitchen and in the lowest offices, besides those who were 
necessary to her devotions, were left here. All the rest were 
transported to Portugal."* 
Again, he proceeds, 

* Clarendon's Life, by Himself. 
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CHAP. '' In all this time, the king panned his point : tke lady 
came to the Conrt,— was lodged there,— was eyery day in 



the Queen's presence, — and the King in condnnal cosKference 
with her, whilst the Queen sat untaken notice of ^ and if 
Her Majesty rose at the indignity and retired into her cham- 
ber, it may be one or two attended her ; but all the company 
remained in the room she left, and too often said those things 
aloud which nobody ought to have whispered.'** 

The Monarch and his Chancellor succeeded at last in. their 
respectable undertaking. The spirit of the Queen was bjrokeiz 
and she was forced to submit without remonstrance to the 
greatest indignities, and even to pay attention to the person 
who chiefly injured her peace. 
llie QiMen " All these mortifications were too heavy to be borne ^ so 
giretway. ^y^ ^ ^^^^ when it was least expected or suspected, the 

Queen on a sudden let herself fall first to conversation and 
then to familiarity, and, even in the same instant, to a con- 
fidence with the lady; was merry with her in public^ talked 
kindly of her, and, in private, used nobody more fiiendly."t 
The unfortunate Queen obtained no advantage fi'om her 
surrender of self-respect. She . was the object of the indif- 
ference, and even the gibes of the Court, and Charles gloried 
in his victory over her, as though it had been something 
of which to be proud. 

Clarendon in the meantime resolved to put his services in 
the matter to account by conciliating the favour of the mis- 
tress, an effort in which he was doomed not to succeed. The 
power of the mistress had been so greatly strengthened by 
the humiliation of the Queen, that her political influence 
was sought to counteract the growing power of Buckingham 
and Bennett, which already seemed to threaten the Chan- 
knS^ff* ceUor's overthrow. Pepys tells us in his Diary, *' Povey tells 
J^*i» me that Sir W. Coventry was with the King alone, an hour 
this day : and that my Lady Ca^tlemaine is now in a higher 
command over the King than ever— not as a mistress, for 
she scorns hint, but as a tyrant to command him : and says, 
that the Duchesse of York and the Duke of York are mighty 

* Clarendon's Life, by Himself. + Ibid. 
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^reat with her, which is a great interest with my Lord Chan- CHAP. 
^ellor's family; ^d that they do agree to hinder all they ^' 
[3arL, the proceedings of the Duke of Buckingham and Arling- 
ton : and so we are in the old mad condition^ or rather worse 
than- any 9 no man knowing what the French intend to do the 
nexit summer."* 

The Duchess of York had now indeed been received into 
fu.ll favourf, and the family interests of Clarendon seemed 
high, in the ascendant. 

In the meantime the vengeance of the Government „ 

, , , . . 1 . . Trial of Sir 

demanded a victim whose crime — at most constructive— was Harry Vane 
supposed to have been forgotten. Sir Harry Vane was a 
strange enthusiast — a founder of a sect in religion, and an 
optimist in politics. He was fond of quoting a maxim which 
contains the^essence of latitudinarianism at all times. ^^ The 
province of the magistrate is this world and man's body — not 
his conscience and the concerns of eternity. "$ He had been 
active in the Long Parliament, and this contrary to all sound 
law was construed into high treason, because Charles II. was 
King de jure. It was in vain that the prisoner protested 
against the iniquity of the proceedings, and a vouched princi- 
pies of law of which no doubt has at any time existed. He 
was condemned. Charles who does not generally seem to have 
leaned to the side of cruelty, was very anxious for the death 
of Vane. lie wrote from Windsor to Clarendon, on the day ^^68*^11 
after the trial — ** The relation that hath been made to me of ^ ciaren- 
Sir Harry Vane's carriage yesterday in the Hall is the occa- 
sion of this letter ; which, if I am rightly informed, was so 
insolent as to justify all he had don«, acknowledging no 
supreme power in England but a Parliament, and many things 

• Pepys' Diary. 

t So back to the Cockpit: and there by the favour of one Mr. Bowman, he and I got 
in, and there saw the King and the Duke of York and his Duchesse, (which is a plaine 
woman and like her mother, my Lady Chancellor. — TepyB^ Diar^f. 

X For this he was compiimented by Miltonr- 

« —— — . Xo know 
Both spiritual power and civil; what each means — 
What severs eadi ; thou mat learned which few have done: 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe: 
Therefore on thy fine hand religion leans 
in peace, and reckons thee her eldest son*" 
VOL. I. I 
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CHAP, to that purpose. You have had a true aocount of all ; and. 
if he has given new occasion to be hanged, certain^ he is too 
dangenms a man to let lives if ^^ can honestly pttt hitn out of 
the VHiy, Think of this, and give me some account .of it 
to-morrow; till when, I have no more to say to yoa.*' 

Vane was accordingly executed with circumstances o£ great 
cruelty and vindictiveness on the part of the executive, all 
the contemporary accounts being full of particulars of the 
conduct of the Sheriffs * 

There were several causes of the enmity with whicli Vane 
had been pursued. He had been a very bold man ia leading 
the Parliamentary party in the late troubles^ and had sliown 
in the prosecution of Strafford, a desire of blood which was 
not equalled by the circumstances of his own condemnation. 
Lambert Lambert, was pardoned, partly from some belief that Charles 

pardoned, entertained that his safety had been peculiarly guaranteed, 
and partly because he had borne himself with great humility 
on his trial, and was in so far a contrast to Vane* He was 
confined as a prisoner in the Island of Guernsey, where, by 
a transition by no means uncommon in religious enthusiasts, 
he died a Roman Catholic. 

If the Queen's treatment was a melancholy instance 
of Clarendon's unprincipled yielding to his master's vices, 
the sale of Dunkirk, was an instance both melancholy, 
and mischievous of his pandering to his master's wants. 
Dunkirk had been a conquest, *^ the spoil" as Oliver said him- 
self, " of his bow-and of his spear." The achievements of the 
reign of Elizabeth and the first James, seemed to the public 

f About eleven o'clock having a room got ready for as, we all went oat to the Tower-hill : 
and there over against the scaffold » made on purpose this day, saw Sir Henry Vane brought. 
A very great press of people. He made a long speech, many times interrupted by the She- 
riffs and others there ; and they would have taken bis paper oat of his hand, bat he woaM 
not let it go. But they caused all the books of those that writ after him to be given to the 
Sheriffs ; and the trumpets were brought under the scaffold that he might not be heard. 
Then he prayed, and so fitted himself, and received the blow ; bat the scaffold was so croud ed 
^hat we could not see it done. But Breman who had been apon the scaffold, told us, that 
first he began to speak of the irregular proceeding i^nst him, that it was against Magna 
Charte, desired to have his exceptions against the indictment allowed : and that there be 
was stopped by the Sheriffs. Then he drew oat bis paper of notes, and b^an to tell than 
first his life: that he was born a gentleman : he hid been till he was seventeen years old, a 
good fellow, but then it pleased God to lay a foundation of grace in his heart by which he 
was persuaded, against his worldly interest to leave all preferments and go abroad, where 
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^m.ind more romantic than useful. Conquests in the Indies, or CHAP. 
oxi the Spanish main, had about them the splendours of ^^- 
improbability. No national advantage had been derived from 
tliem, and little national honour; for the seamen of the Com- 
monwealth, who sailed with the undaunted Blake, reckoned 
as little better than buccaneers, those 

"Adventurous hearts who bartered bold, D^uScirif 

Their British steel for Spanish gold." 

Dunkirk, however, was not out of sight of the fishermen 
of the channel. It stood a perpetual memorial of the days 
when Cromwell had shivered the northern power of the Spa- 
nish monarchy, and told the Popedom, that he would ask 
freedom for the consciences of Protestants, by the lips of his 
cannon, before the castle of St. Angelo. All Europe was 
bidding for the purchase of this prize and its intrinsic value, 
was nothing in comparison to its great prestige. 

This Clarendon himself admitted, and took the trouble to 
explain. He thus summarily exhibited its advantages to the 
Lords. 

" Whoever unskilfully murmurs at jhe expense of Dun- 
kirk, and the other new acquisitions, which ought to be 
looked upon as jewels of an immense magnitude in the royal 
diadem, does not enough remember what we have lost by 
Dunkirk, and shall always do, if it were in an enemy's hands."* 
Charles wanted money, and this ^' jewel of his diadem," as 
Clarendon termed it, would fetch a tempting price, it was 

he might serve God with more freedom. Then he was called home ; and made a member of 

the Long Parliament: where he never did to this day, anything against his conscience, but 

all for the glory of God. Here, he would have given them an account of the proceedings 

of the Long Parliament, but they so often interrupted him, that at last he was forced to give 

over; and so fell into prayer for England in general, then for the churches in England > 

and then for the City of London : and so fitted himself for the block, and received the blow . 

He had a blister, or issue, upon his neck, which he desired them not to hurt . he changed 

not his colour or speech to the last, but died justifying himself and the cause he had stood 

for: and spoke very confidently of his being presently at the right hand of Christ : and in 

all thiogs appeared the most resolved man that ever died in that manner, and showed more of 

heate than cowardice, but yet with all humility and gravity. On*^ asked why he did not pray 

for the KiDg. He answered^ ** Yon shall see I can pray for the King; I pray God bless 

hun!" The King had given bis body to his friends: and therefore, lold them that he hoped 

they woald be civil to his body when dead, and desired they would let him die like a gen> 

tlemao and a Christ«an, and not crouded and pressed as he was. — P^f>yt* Diary* 

* Lords' Journals. 
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CHAP, determined therefore to aell Dunkirk. With whoxn ibis pio- 
• fligate suggestion originated^ is difficult to deci^ic, arid not 
of much importance. Biographers hare shewn a laudabk 
anxiety to remove it from the door of their heroes^ and. Whe- 
ther, as is most probable, it was the produce of tlie fertile 
brain of the unscrupulous Ashley, or the suggestioxi. of Cla- 
rendon himself, it is clear that the Chancellor threTV liimself 
into the disgraceful negociation with an anxiety and abilitT 
miserably misplaced. He writes to D'Estrades. 

" Sir, — Frequently reflecting upon some particular oircum- 
stances in the conferences which we have had togetbrex"^ and 
finding in the King, my master, a disposition to aSbid every 
Jiof^ kind of proof of Ids desire to strengthen the tie of firiend- 
D'Estrades. ship with his very Christian Majesty. I have caused -Mr. 
Sellings, whom you know to be in my confidence, to uxider- 
take this voyage, in order that he may communicate my sen- 
timents to you. I pray you to have faith in him, and to be 
believe that I very truly am. Sir, &c. &c."* , 

Passing over the unimportant question of who was the 
originator of the plan of selling Dunkirk, it is difficult, even ' 
at this distance of time, to read the chicanery and naanage- ) 
ment used by Clarendon, with D'Estrades without some little i 
indignation. No auctioneer participating in the profits of a 
sale, could more adroitly have brought forward his wares 
than Clarendon is here represented as doing ; — " He repeated 
to me again that necessity alone was compelling the King his 
master in this affair of Dunkerque. That, from the first he 
had no fear in reposing this confidence in me to be a friend 
to the King of England ; as well as minister to a mighty 
prince his ally, for either of which reasons he had no dis- 
trust of me, in which ever capacity I liked he v^ould avow to 
me. That he had permission to choose one of four expedients 
in this matter. First to treat with Spain, who was now offer- 

* This Sellings was a very useful person apparently, in many matters. D'Estrades 
writes in his favour to his master. He says, " I ought to bring before your Majesty tliat 
Mr. Sellings has had a great part in the whole condact of this oegociatioii. Perhaps yoa 
will think he deserves some mark of your satisfaction, if so, and your Msyesty ^all seefit 
'to charge my courier with it, I will give it to him before he leaves here, and also before be 
sets out for Borne, where he is going to solicit for Lord Aubigny, a Cardinal's hat, and to 
present the obeissance of the Queen of England. — D^Estrades* Letters, 
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lug very largely for the place. Second, to treat with Hoi- CHAP. 
land "who would give immense sums for it. Third, to place ' 

it ixnder the control of Parliament, which, while charged 
'with, all expenses attending it, would leave to the King the 
same authority that he holds at present. The fourth, to 
come to terms with your Majesty for it, and this last seemed 
to h i m the most just, and at the same time, the most agree- 
ahle to the interests of the King his master."* 

Those only who remembered how tremendous a blow the 
taking of Dunkirk by Oliver, had been to the great power 
which Spain had usurped, could appreciate the baseness that 
not only sold the town, but hawked it in this style to find a 
purchaser. The pretence of the charges of Dunkirk, was 
anLnsing indeed, from the mouthpiece of a court unexampled 
for the lavish squandering of money upon the most unworthy 
objects. It was clear enough that the talk of relieving the 
King of the expenses of keeping up the fortification and gar- 
rison, was only adopted for mystification of the French am- 
bassador. Clarendon neither desired nor dared to mention 
the alternative to Parliament. Yet D'Estirades tells us that 
this was the plan, '^ to offer an expedient which would retain 
the place, and relieve the King jfrom the burden of supporting 
it." This was to proclaim it under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, of which it. had hitherto been independent: because 
while the King would remain master of it. Parliament would 
be charged with its expenses. If it should so happen that 
they found themselves compelled to adopt this expedient ; 
there would then be no way of carrying out such a treaty as 
the one proposed, to conclude which there was only the in- 
terval between the prorogation and the meeting of ParUa- 
ment.t This representation was like the popular account of 
a lady's letter. The postcript contained the pith. Clarendon chicanery 
was not only skilled in praising his goods, but he was master ^^"^' 
of the art of showing why the money ought to be ready soon. 
Like other salesmen, he wished D'Estrades to understand 
that the French King was a favoured purchaser-— that in fact, 
Dunkirk would not be given so cheaply to any other man, 

* Letters of D'Estrades. f D'Estrades' Letters. 
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CHAP, but that at the same time the money mu8t be forthcoming at 
^' once; otherwise the Spaniards^ whose pride was iv^ouiided bj 

"""""^ its loss, or the Dutch whose riches were supposed to be 
abnost inexhaustible, would come forward and pre'rent Cliarles 
from giving this instance of his regard for bis brother of 
France. 

If both these contingencies could be avoided^ there 
was still the worse horror of facing an angry Parliament. 
Parliaments, were not now assemblies called for the advan- 
tage of the state — ^but bugbears useful to obtain money £*oiq 
France. It is curious to pursue the history of this sale^ and 
to reflect that serious efforts have been made to disconnect 
Clarendon with the guilt of the proceedings.* D'Estrades 
not unskilled in the science of a political pedlar, got cold as 
Clarendon heated with the excitement of the negociation. 
The Chancellor proceeded to assure him that his own opinion 
would have been, that the King of France ought to have had 
Dunkirk without conditions, Charles depending on his gene- 
rosity. Not being "master," however, he was unable to 
carry out his generous design. « Tliat his opinion had been 
to make a present of it to your majesty, and for the recom- 
pense to let that depend upon your liberality. But as he 
was not master, and as he held too remarkable a position to 
meddle in so delicate a business as this, he was obliged to 
hide his opinions, and to seem to adhere to those of others 
in order that he should not be considered the principal direc- 
tor of the treaty .t Still the purchaser held off and when the 
parade of intended liberality ceased to be of any further value, 
4 the more business-like inducement of the value of the place 

past and prospective was exhibited to the purchaser. Louis 

Hi8 praiaes ^^ ^^ ^^^ middle of his aggrandisement. The great Spanish 

????^:, monarchy was sinking before him, and Providence had not 

kirk to the , , , 

Ereach yet brought about the moment when the Prince of Orange 
^^' was to bid him stand. The heat of conquest and the hope 

* Clarendon did not seem anxious to make the representation of his innocence, which 
some of his biographers now set up. D'Bstrades writes to Louis — ** In all tbiitbe Chao- 
cellor added, that the idea of this treaty originated with himself — nor could he disguise 
from me that the state of affairs in England had caused it, but that with the two exceptions 
of the King and the Duke of York, he was alone in that opinion.— Xe^*«r» ofiyEstradef. 

•f Letters of D'Estrade. 
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>f advantage both caused him to turn towards Fhinders and CHAP. 
iKe Low Countries, and in this view Clarendon now began ^^- 
to praise what he had got to sell. 

**^ He particularly impressed upon me to consider the im- 
portance of this place, from its situation and its harbour, both 
of Twb.icli having acquired for it its high reputation in former 
titxies. And he exaggerated the advantages which your Ma- 
jesty ^would be able to draw from these facts if it should ever 
be your intention to push your conquests into Flanders."* 
Xiouis and D*Estrades were, however, almost as good in a 
purchase as Clarendon was skilled in a sale. While the 
Prench King anxiously desired the possession of Dunkirk, he 
instructed D'Estrades to hold oflf in his bargain. How anxious 
he was to obtain the place appears plainly from his own 
private letters to his agent. He writes to D'Estrades, that 
he would rather that Dunkirk were in any other hands what- 
ever, than those of the English. 

** For many reasons useless to mention it would be more to 
my interest that the said place should fall into the hands of 
the Spaniards, or Dutch; or be destroyed than remain as it 
is at present.'^t Clarendon, had now narrowed the negocia- 
tion to the inere question of price, Spain was out of the ques- 
tion. 

He informed D'Estrades, as he writes to the King. 
" That he did not wish me to think any thing of the oflfers 
made by Spain for it (Dunkerque) because the King his 
master had totally rejected them from his earnest desire to be 
closely allied to your Majesty.^ 

Clarendon had now to meet the Council, and though his 
conduct there was calculated to throw upon the King the res- 
ponsibility of the sale, it was fully believed that he was the 
author of the business. D'Estrades informs Louis that the ^^g ^^ 
Chancellor had been made the victim both by the English great unpo- 

^^ pulanty. 

and the Dutch and Spanish factions. 

" I must not avoid stating," he says, " that the Chancellor 
is he who has suiFered most during the disputes that have 

* Lettert of the Count jySstrades, 

t Lettre du Moi a Monsieur le Comte (fJEstradea, 27 Aout 1662. 

t Letters of D'Estrades. 
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CHAP, arisen in the Coancil upon this affiur. The three Cofmink- 
^' aioners who had been appointed to adjust and mana ge the 
treaty were those who worked the hardest to breal^ the nego- 
ciation^ and it is said that reasons for that purpose of so strong 
a kind had been alleged^ that the King and the ll>uke of York 
would hare yielded^ if the Chancellor had not taken care to 
make them keep their first resolutions. That lie he did so 
was evident to the whole court, and for that asu^se I took 
occasion to look to him as the sole author ' of the treaty." 
ABiiley op- Ashley was one of the most strenuous opponents af the treaty 
Sdeof Dun- ^^' *^® ^^ °^ Dunkirk. He had not yet arrived at sufficient 
kirk. power to give up his patriotism, and the question yras one on 

which a great deal of populaaity was likely to be gained 
from the odious nature of the sale in the eyes of the populace. 
At length the bargain was completed^ and Dunkirk conyejed 
to the French King in consideration of five millions of livres. 
Sir Edward Harley, Jthe Governor, declared that the raone/ 
was no more than the price of the artillery^ and Louis' XIY. 
was accustomed to boast that he paid for the town with accept- [ 
ances, and discounted them himself. The money was paid over ' 
to Charles to be lavishly squandered in the extravagances 0/ I 
the Court, and the act remained in the opinion of the king- 1 
dom^ a standing monument of the profligacy of ClaTendon^s 
administration. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FKOM THE DECLINE OF CLARENDON 's POPULARITY, TO 

HIS DEATH. 

Growing unpopularity of Clarendon. State of the English Church. 
Faitmulness of the Presbyterians. Their persecution. Clemency of 
the Eing. The dispensing Bill. The Earl of Bristol impeaches the 
Prime Minister. The " Conventicle " and " Five Mile " Acts. The 
beginning of the Dutch War. The famous case of Irish Cattle. The 
oppositioii of Ormonde. The league of Country gdiitiemen agamst 
Clarendon. Clarendon is turned into ridicule at Court. The Eing 
wishes to Marry Miss Stewart, and is thwarted by Clarendon. Charles 
demands ihe Great Seal. Impeachment of Clarendon. Independence 
of the House of Lords. Articles of the Impeachment. lU-judged 
flight of Clarendon. Able letter of Clarendon in reply to the charges . 
Falsity of the charges. The bribes obtained in Ireland by Clarendon 
and Ormonde. Clarendon's letter burned by the hangman. BiU for 
his banishment. His wanderings in France. His letter to his daugh- 
ter, Ihe Duchess of York. His Will. His Death. 

The Minister who had thus gone out of his way to assist the CHAP, 
personal wishes of his master, was nevertheless unable to 
retain his place in the royal favour, while the aversion of the 
people was fast rising into personal hate. Charles whose Qrowing 
humour was better suited by the buiSboneries of Berkeley, or ity of Cia- 
the flatteries of Bristol, Ashley and Bennett, was tired of '®^^°^' 
hearing his courtezans, at the Chancellor's approach, exclaim, 
" Here comes your schoolmaster !" while the people who more 
than suspected the odious league with France, and looked 
upon Dunkirk, as the public monument of the treaty, visited 
upon Clarendon many faults of policy which he would have 
willingly controlled. One reason, however, was operating to 
his fall, far more powerful, than Court dis-favour, or political 
intrigue. 

Clarendon had returned to England, the same Anglican state of the 
that he was in his youth, when he walked with Laud ^^^ 
in the gardens of Lambeth; but the English Church 
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CHAP, was not the Church of 16^. The hungrjr and avarickjia 
^^- priests who struggled for glebe lands, and qixarrelled over 
renewal fines, had little in common with the Sisliops vk 
graced the early conrt of the second Stuart ; €b,G mitres ct 
Usher and of Juxon, sat strangely on the headjs of those -vrho 
had succeeded ; the differences between the tevGrtixes of Salis- 
bury and of Winchester, were to such men mor-o importSDr 
than the broadest departure from the ^' faith once delivered to 
the saints." The inferior clergy, where they were not brokez? 
with years, were debauched with military serrioe, and tie 
Church in fact was looked upon as a subsistence or a provi- > 
sion, a road to rank, or an excuse for extortion. And yet 
never was a people in such need of a faithful ministry as the 
people of England. During the usurpation of Oromwell, 
inspired tailors, and self-commissioned cobblers, claimii^^ 
special revelation that they were to do no work, had taken 
the place of an educated and commissioned clergy ^ c^refbl 
ministrations and the preaching of truth were to be found in 
that gloomy time amongst the Presbyterians only, and on 
them Oliver, with the instincts of tyranny, had borne the 
neasof the heaviest hand. Still, like the emblem on their eoclesiafitiea/ 
iftesbyten- cognizauces, the motto was true, — nee tumen consumabetur. 
Cromwell had endeavoured their extinction in the midst of 
his irresponsible power, yet they were strong enough to be an 
object of Charles's flattery, and solicitation from Breda, and 
as a matter of course, of his treachery and duplicity at 
Whitehall. Where the influence of the Presbyterians had not 
penetrated, the theory of the Gospel was almost unknown. 
The parish churches, as Evelyn* tells us, had been given up 
secStioiL'" *^ speculative and notional discourses. You might have heard 
in any of them, the theory of a Utopia, or a new Atlantis, or 
a geographical discussion on the probable site of the battle of 
Armageddon, but you would have found among them little 
mention of the Gospel. It was at this time of the need of 

* Evelyn says, that daring the CMnmoiiweahh he used, on Sunday afternoons, to catr. 
chiae and inatrtict his family ; ' theae ezerciaes oniversally ceasing in tbe pariah ohuroheF^ 
80 as people had no principles, and grew very ignorant of even the common points of Chris- 
tianity, all devcAion being now placed in hearing sermons and discourfes of speculative aoxl 
notional things/ 
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le olx-uxch that Clarendon thought right to violate the word CHAP. 
E" the TCing, the honour of the Parliament^ the policy of the 
.ation, and every rule of Christian charity by the introduc- 
Lon of that too notorious statute^ — ^which though in the end^ 
>OT9^erless against the Presbyterians^ has been fatal to the 
UlLurcli, — ^which profaned the holiest ordinance of the Gospel, 
to destroy the proudest privileges of conscience, — and consti- 
V^vled. as the test of political slavery, the most sublime com- 
memoration of which fallen man is capable, — making that to be 
done in token of subserviency to the secular Church of 
^England, which the lips of Divinity directed to be done in 
Texnembrance of Him. 

The first Parliament of Charles II. had eagerly passed the 
Corporation Act, and the Act of Uniformity. By the first 
multitudes of the best men in England were excluded from 
municipal office, by the second two thousand ministers were 
expelled from their livings to make way for the nominees of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, men who had studied the Divine 
mysteries by the bivouac and the camp kettle, or to provide 
cheap subsistence for the boon companions^ of profligate 
peers. Some strokes of political policy are like an over 
dose of arsenic. They are defeated by tl^ir own violence 
Such was the act that expelled Calamy and Baxter, to make 
way for the camp-followers of the Bestoration. Charles II. of theKmg 
who, beneath a too powerful disposition to the laissez /aire, -v- 
had still, like many men addicted to the indolent vices, a cer- 
tain conscience of honour, which frequently, and to the 
astonishment of his vulgar flatterers, would suddenly wince, 
could not with comfort, look upon the ruthless destruction of 
that Presbyterian party who would have saved his &ther's 
life, and had made the reign of Cromwell a bed of thorns. 
Charles was a man of the world, and could estimate the cou- 
rage of the Presbjteries and Synods, who had denounced 
Oliver to his face, when his own Anglican clergy were mislead- 
ing him with their pretended plots in England, or incommoding 
him with their unsought attendance at Breda. He, therefore, ihedispe 
attempted to bring in the famous dispensing bill, its object "^ ®"^* 
being to dispense with subscription to the Articles of the Church 
of England. 



en- 
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CHAP. It is said, that Charles did this solely to &yoiu: 
^^^' Popery. But the Papists were few, and the Presbyterians 
many, and sarely we need not seek for the meaaest motive 
for the honourable and truly Royal act of endeaTOuring to 
mitigate the ferocity of the ^^Clarendonian Code." The biH 
was brought in when Clarendon was confined to bed from 
illness ; but the name of toleration was an elixir that revived 
the Chancellor. He delivered a speech that defeated the bill 
and confirmed himself in the country's hatred, and the King's 
aversion. Of the latter, he had shortly unmistakeable proo&. 
The courtiers around the throne began to perceive im what 
direction the tide was setting, and one of the least judicious 
Sutofinf of these was, the Earl of Bristol. This nobleman, like many 
peaches the of lus family, more precipitate than prudent, astonished the 
nister. House of Lords, on the 10th July, 1663, by moving^ the 
impeachment of the Chancellor, in an ojBT-hand manner that 
has seldom been imitated. Bristol made a set speech^ 
Clarendon, the old nisiprius advocate, made a withering reply, 
and Charles, who there is too much reason to fear^ encou- 
raged Bristol, now disavowed his agent. The account is very 
graphically given at second hand by Pepys. " Mr. Coventry 
tells me, that my Lord Bristol! hath this day impeached my 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords of high treason. 
The chief of the articles are these: — 1st. That he should be 
the occasion of the peace made with Holland lately, upon 
such disadvantageous terms, and that he was bribed to it. 
2nd. That Dunkirke was all sold by his advice chiefly, so 
much to the damage of England. Srd. That he had £6,000 
given him for the drawing up, or promoting of the Irish 
declaration lately, concerning the division of the lands there. 
4th. He did carry on the design of the Portugall match, so 
much to the prejudice of the Crown of England, nothwith- 
standing that he knew the Queene is not capable of bearing 
children. 5th. That the Duke's marrying of his daughter 
was a practice of his, thereby to raise his family : and that it 
was done by indiscreet courses. 6th. As to the breaking off 
of the match with Parma, in which he was employed at the 
very time when the match with Portugall was made up here, 
which he took as a great slur to him, and so it was ! and 
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h.at indeed is the chief occasion of all this fewde. 7th. CHAP. 

rhat he hath endeayonred to bring in Popery, and wrote to ^- 

lie X*ope for a cap for a subject of the King of England's, 

ny Iiord Aubigny, and some say, that he lays it t6 the Chan- . 

cellor, that a good Protestant Secretary, Sir Edward Nicholas, 

was laid aside, and a Papist, Sir H. Bennet, put in his room : 

which is very strange, when the last of these two is his own 

creature, and such an enemy accounted to the Chancellor, 

that they never did nor do agree! and all the world did judge 

the Chancellor to be falling from the time that Sir H. Bennet 

^was brought in. Besides my Lord Bristoll being a Catholique 

himself, all this is very strange. These are the main of the 

articles. Upon which my Lord Chancellor desired the noble 

Liord that brought in these Articles, would sign to them with 

his hand ! which my Lord Bristoll did presently. Then the 

House did order that the Judges should against Monday 

next, bring in their opinion. Whether these Articles are 

Ueason or no? And next, they would know. Whether they 

were brought in regularly or no, without leave of the Lord's 

House ?" 

Clarendon still unwarned that both King and people were The "Con- 

/•v»ji».» ^^i.» T • ventide" 

weary of ms dommation, gave way to his ruling passion, and "Five 
and disgraced the Statute book with two enactments^ Mile" Acts. 
which have been condemned to the detestation of his posterity^ 
by the title of the " Conventicle" and " Five Mile" Acts. 
The first of these Statutes was a law of which there are few 
examples in modern legislation. It comn^anded under barba- 
rous penalties all persons to celebrate religious worship accord- 
ing to what Clarendon was pleased to call *^ the ceremonies 
of the Church of England,"— ceremonies not then defined, 
and the uncertainty of which at this moment threatens the 
disruption of the Anglican establishment. If more than five 
strangers assembled with any family to read, or pray, they 
were liable to cumulative penalties, ending in transportation 
itself. " Conscience," however, as was said by one of the 
greatest of Clarendon's successors, ^^is nqt controllable by 
human laws, nor amenable to human tribunals;" and Acts of 
Parliament could not wean the affections of the people from 
the persecuted Presbyterian Clergy, who had fearlessly de- 
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CHAP, clared the couxisel of God in those troublous times^ when 
^•^' the numberless sectaries had usurped the pulpits wliich the 
Anglican Church had abdicated. For this, however. Claren- 
don had provided the third statute of his Draconian Code. 
By the ''Five Mile Act" those ministers who would not 
swear to a doctrine of non-resistance, truly Mahonunetan^ 
were forbidden to approach within five miles of any Corpo- 
rate or Borough town, or of any place in which tliey had 
exercised their ministry. 

Such was the policy of Clarendon's Administratioii, and 
by such expedients it was that the he^ts of the nation had 
been in four years alienated from the Crown. It was at this 
n^^f^e P®^^^ ^^^ *^® commercial jealousy of the people, and the 
Dutch War personal necessities of the King precipitated the war with 
Holland. 

With a population disgusted and discontent, a Par- 
liament slavish and extravagant, and a Court profligate 
beyond anything related in the story of the Antonines, the 
Government of Charles the II. threw down a defiance to the 
prowess of De Ruyter, and the wisdom of De Witt. The 
object of obtaining money by this expedient, was not accom- 
plished. Parliament voted supplies, but directed how they 
were to be expended. It granted a Poll-tax, but ordered its 
Commissioners to see how it was applied. Charles, however^ 
fertile of expedients where money was concerned, accepted 
the money and the terms, squandered the former, and violated 
the latter. 
The famous To complete the consistency of the ministerial policy, the 
cattief ^''^'^ peace with Holland had scarce been broken, when the land- 
lords brought forward a frantic enactment to exclude from 
the English market, the cattle, cured meat, and provisions of 
Ireland — the only staple of that unhappy land, the Tantalus 
of nations condemned to deal in human food, of which its 
people at no period of their history have ever been able to 
obtain enough. The landed proprietors were, at least, candid 
in their proposition. Unlike their successors of the present 
day, they did not profess that their sole object was to keep 
the labourers from the workhouse, and the farmers from the 
Bankrupt Court. They candidly told the truth, that the 
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qiiestion was a question of rent, and they refrained from lay- CHAP, 
ing the measure at the door of the farmers and the peasantry 
in tHe manner that lately provoked the sarcasm of the eloquent 
lawyer — 

Sic vos non vobis feris aratra bores ! * 

It was in vain that this bill was opposed by all the ability of 
Clarendon, and all the experience of Ormonde, The former 
exposed at length its evil consequences, and the latter bitterly 
proposed that the importation of Irish cattle should be de- 
clared not Felony; but " Adultery." The bill was passed 
with that blind stupidity which only rural members can 
display. The dissipated and craven Buckingham delivered 
Klmself of the sarcasm, that those who opposed it " must either ^^^oade 
have Irish estates or Irish understandings ;" and when he 
was challenged by young Ossory, the Bayard of Ireland, 
showed plainly enough that he was not possessed of the pro- 
verbial Irish chivalry. 

The judicious conduct of Clarendon on t/iis question, still 
further disobliged the Court, and the country gentlemen; 
who determined to make him liable in the eyes of the public 
for the disgraceful progress of the war with Holland. The 
merchants of London soon had more than enough of the 
hostiUties they had instigated, when the answer of the States 
was deUvered by De Ruyter from his guns at Chatham, and 
the frightened multitudes assembled upon London Bridge, 
expecting to see the flag of Holland floating in the Pool. He 
would have been an enthusiastic Cavalier indeed, who on 
that day as he heard the broadsides of the Dutch thunderinff _ , 

The leftsue 

in the distant horizon, had not wished " for one hour of" of Country 
Robert Blake, whose bones were mouldering in the pit in ^^sS^ia- 
which loyalty had cast them. Even young men could 'e^^®'^- 
remember Cromwell, and it is not remarkable that popular 
fear should make sad comparisons with Clarendon. To add 
to his unpopularity, the minister had imprudently projected a 
Palace on the verge of the Eoyal Park. The stupendous 
building rose in a time of general privation and national 

* Speech of Sir A. E. Cocltburn, Q. C, then Her Majesty's Attorney General in the 
HoQse of Commons. 
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CHAP, disaster ; the populace considered it the price of the sur- 
^^' render of Dunkirk, and the King looked with little favoiir 



on the imprudence of erecting it. When the Dutch entered 

the Thames, the mob demolished the windows of the Prime 

Minister, and placed up rhymes conveying that the loss of 

Dunkirk, the expense of Tangier, and even the want of Koyai 

issue, had all been contrived by Clarendon * The Dutch 
war was concluded by the treaty of Breda, but the fall of 

Clarendon had obviously commenced. The growing aversion 
of the King was encouraged by his flatterers and buffoons; 
the gravity of the Chancellor offered a tempting subject of 
mimicry to such a Court. Killigrew imitated his language, 
ciaren^n and Lady Castlemaine clothed a monkey in a copy of his 
intoridicole dress. Charles conscious of the iniquity of this treatment^ 
and fearful of the reproaches of his father's friend^ avoided 
confidential interview with the Minister. The enemies of 
Clarendon saw their advantage, and prepared to strike. 

An incident suddenly occurred which exasperated the King. 
One of the Court ladies^ La Belle Stewart^ had, contrary to 
custom, so far at least preserved her reputation, as to leave 
The King it the benefit of a doubt ; f Charles had fallen desperately in 
marry Miss ^^^^ ^th this lady, and even consulted Archbishop Sheldon 
^du^ as to the possibility of divorcing the Queen, that he might 
*5|™^^7 marry her : when it was suddenly announced, that iinder the 
influence of Clarendon, she had formed a clandestine mapiage 
with the Duke of Richmond. Charles was implacable 
towards the supposed author of his disappointment. It was 
in vain that Clarendon denied his agency in the marriage; 
the King had too much both of private information and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and he set about the degradation of the 
Minister with an energy which he seldom displayed even in 
personal matters. He took Buckingham into renewed favour 
and confidence, and under the solicitations of that unprinci- 
pled adventurer^ and Lady Castlemaine, he sent a message to 

* " Three sights to be seen, 

Dankirk, Tangier, and a barren Queen." — Pepys* Diary. 

f Though Antony Hamilton acquits Miss Stewart of actual criminality with the King, 
he describes conduct of hers but a little better, and Pepys says distinctly, that it was 
believed she had become the King's mistress. 
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JlarefndoU, by the Duke of York, assurmg him that the Par- CHAP, 
liaxneiit were determiiied to impeach him, and advising him ^^^ 
to surrender the Great Seal. Clarendon declined to accept 
the advice, and demanded an interview with Charles. At 
tills audience the King repeated the same counsel and Ihe 
Chancellor persisted in the same determination. He decla- 
red that he was not afraid of impeachment, bat was prepared 
to meet it, and expressed a determination not to give way, 
in which it had been well if he had persisted to the last. The 
incidents of that interview have formed subjects for the 
novelist and the painter, and it was indeed a fair example 
of the government of the two last Stuarts — the sacrifice of a 
grave and venerable Minister to the ambition of a roud, and 
the hatred of a courtezan. On the departure of Clarendon 
from the palace, the King resumed the courage which he had ^^dftL^ 
not in his presence. He directed Secretary Morrice to g^oa* 8«al* 
demand the Great Seal. Morrice found him sealing the 
treaty of Breda ; he delivered up with dignity the badge of 
his office, pensively remarking his satisfaction that his last 
official use of it was to complete so necessary a peace. The 
joy of Charles's profligate satellites was unbounded, on the 
return of Morrice with the Great Seal. The last man who 
even outwardly professed public honour, or private morality, 
had ceased to rebuke them by his presence ; and the career 
which they afterwards pnrBUQ4 ^th so much distinction, was 
now clearly open to the Cabal. 

These latter persons could not affi^rd to be contented with 
the dismissal of their enemy. They had stood in the balcony, 
as Pepys tells us, "blessing themselves at the old man's going 
away," but they would have scarcely blessed themselves at 
the old man's return. Nothing therefore less than impeach- Determin- 
ment, however unfounded, could protect them from the possi- peaSi Oa- 
bility of Clarendon's revenge. This impeachment was not '®^^^* 
difficult to accomplish. 

Edward Seymour, a man ambitious and unprincipled, the 
representative of the eldest branch of the House of Pro- 
tector Somerset, was leader of that intelligent body of 
rustic gentlemen called " The Coimtry Party." This body 
was agreed in nothing in particular, except a horror of 

VOL. I. K 
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CHAP, the invasion of Irish bollocks^ and in this matter the Cbsi 
yg' eeUor had deeply offended them by Bupportin^ Ormm 
in opposition to the Bill. Seymour addressed the Honie 
of Commons in a violent speech, of which it is recordfc 
that the allusions to the disasters and disgrace in the vnn 
with Holland, excited no such fury as the reference to Iris: 
cattle. He was accordingly appointed to impeach Clarendo: 
at the Bar of the Peers, which he did in the followii^ 
general terms : — 
impeadi. «« The Commons assembled in Parliament havin^f received 

uont of 

Clarendon, information of divers traitorous practices and designs of a 
great Peer of this House, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, lia?e 
commanded me to impeach the said Earl of treason and other 
high crimes and misdemeanours; and I do here in their 
names, and in the names of all the Commons of England. 
impeach Edward, Earl of Clarendon, of treason and other 
high crimes and misdemeanours. I am further commanded 
by the House of Commons, to desire your Lordships that the 
Earl of Clarendon may be sequestered to safe custody. Thej 
further commanded me to acquaint your Lordships, that they 
wiU within a convenient time, exhibit to your Lordslups the 
articles of charge against him." 

The House of Lords was naturally unwilling to receive a 
charge of treason, which specified nothing. When thej 
demurred at acting upon such a charge, the managers for the 
Commons — cavaliers as they were — alleged the example of 
the Long Parliament in the committal of Strafford and Laud. 
The Lords' however persisted in their constitutional view, 
and came to the resolution that— - 
indepen- '^ The House would not comply with the desire of the 

HoiSelf' House of Commons concerning the commitment of the Earl 
Lords. q{ Clarendon, and sequestering him from Parliament, because 
the House of Commons have only accused him of treason in 
general, and have not assigned or specified vaiy particular 
treason." 

Consonant as this decision was to the principles of pure 
jurisprudence, the House of Commons were highly exaspe- 
rated at the independence of the Peers. They resolved that 
the House had obstructed public justice, because they had 
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refused to act as their Marshal, or Serjeant at Arms, — for to CHAP. 

"\7TT 

siich a request the demand of the Commons amounted — ^^^' 

merely upon a general charge. The articles of impeachment 

Txpon \rliich they had agreed, though they contained some 

trxLtH, contained no treason except in the last line of the 

XVI. Article, which seems to have been added as an after- 

thouglit by Lord Vaughan, son of the Earl of Carberry. The 

Articles were seventeen in number, and ran in the following 

>vords. 

!• That the Earl of Clarendon hath designed a standing ^^ "^ 
army to be raised and to govern the kingdom thereby, and peachment. 
advised the King to dissolve this present Parliament ; to lay 
aside all thoughts of Parliaments for the future ; to govern by 
a military power, and to maintain the same by free quarter 
and contribution. 

II. That he hath, in the hearing of the King's subjects, 
falsely and seditiously said, that the King was in his heart 
a Papist, or popishly affected, or words to that eflfect. 

III. That he hath received great sums of money for the 
procuring of the Canary Patent^ and other illegal patents, 
and granted injunctions to stop proceedings at law against 
them, and other illegal patents formerly granted. 

IV. That he hath advised and procured diverse of His 
Majesty's subjects to be imprisoned against law, in remote 
Islands, Garrisons, and other places, thereby to prevent them 
from the benefit of the law, and to produce presidents for the 
imprisoning any other of His Majesty's subjects in like 
maimer. 

V. That he procured His Majesty's Customs to be 
farmed at under rates, knowing the same : and great pre* 
tended debts to be paid by His Majesty, to the payment of 
which His Majesty was not in strictness bound ; and after- 
wards received great sums of money for procuring the same. 

VI That he received great sums of money from the 
Company of Vintners, or some of them, or their agents, for 
inhancing the prices of wines, and for freeing them from the 
payment of legal penalties which they had incurred. 

Yll. lliat he hath in a short time gained to himself a 
greater estate than can be imagined to be gained lawfully in 
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CHAP. 80 short a time^ and contrary to his oath he hath procured 
^^' several grants under die 8«J from His Majesty, to Idmself 
and relations, of several of His Majesty's lands, heredita- 
ments, and leases, to the disprofit of His Mayesty. 

VIII. That he hath introduced an arbitrary govenunent 
in His Majesty's Foreign Plantations, and hath caused, such 
as comphdned thereof before His Majesty and Conncil, to be 
long imprisoned for so doing. 

IX. That he did reject and frustrate a proposal and 
imdertaking approved by His Majesty, for the preservation 
of Kevis and St. Christophers, and reducing the French 
plantations to His Majesty's obedience, after the Commis- 
sioners have drawn for that purpose, which was the occasion 
of our great losses and damage in those parts. 

X. That he held correspondence with Cromwell and his 
complices, when he was in parts beyond the seas attending 
His Majesty, and thereby adhered to the King^s enemies. 

XI. That he advised and effected the sale of Dunkirk to 
the French King, being part of His Majesty's dominions ; 
together with the ammunition, artillery, and all sorts of stores 
there, and for no greater value than the said ammimition, 
artillery, and stores were worth. 

XII. That the said Earl did unduly cause His Majesty's 
Letters Patents, under the Great Seal of England, to one 
Dr. Crowther, to be altered, and the enrolment thereof to be 
unduly rased. 

XIII. That he hath in an arbitrary way examined and 
drawn into question diverse of His Majesty's subjects, con- 
cerning their Lands, Tenements, Goods, Chattells, and Pro- 
perties, determined thereof at the Council Table ; and stopped 
proceedings at law by order of the Council Table; and 
threatened some who pleaded the Stajtute of 17th of Car. I. 

XIV. That he hath caused Quo Warrantos to be issued 
out against most of the Corporations of England^ immediately 
after their Charters were confirmed by Act of Parliament, to 
the intent that he might require great sums of money of 
them for renewing their Charters, which when they complied 
withal, he caused the said Quo Warrantos to be discharged, 
and prosecution therein to cease. 
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XV* That he procured the Bills of Settlement of Ireland^ CHAP, 
and received great sums of money for the same^ in most ^^' 
corrupt and unlawful manner. 

XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed His Majesty 
and the nation in all foreign treaties and negociations relating 
to the late War, ahd betrayed and discovered His Majesty's 
secret councils to his enemies. 

XVII. That he was a principal author of that fatal coun- 
cil of dividing the Fleet, about June, 1666. 

Before these charges could be presented. Clarendon had lU-Jucteed 

committed the most fatal error that can befal a man who is Clarendon. 

i^rrongfully accused. He had given way to the entreaties of 

the secret instigators of the false charges, when they begged 

of him to fly. Like all persons of such character in similar 

circumstances, Charles who feared that a trial would lead to 

the exposure of his own avarice, mendacity, and sensual 

profligacy, held over the old man's head the threats of an 

impeachment and the scaflbld. Had Clarendon been the man 

he was seven-and-twenty years before, when he measured 

himself against John Hampden and Sir Harry Vane, he 

would have been courageous that had proposed to him to 

sacrifice himself to save a man like Charles II., from merited 

exposure. But age is easily broken by ingratitude. It is 

hard to bear a second fall from high estate, and at three-score 

years we are ill able to understand the contra audentior tto. 

Thus Clarendon again uselessly appealed to the King, He appeals 
merely repeating a denial regarding the marriage of Miss b**^®^^ 
Stewart. Charles burned the letter slowly in the flame of a 
candle, saying dryly "there is somewhat here I do not 
understand, but why does he not withdraw himself." The 
efforts to. accomplish this were re-doubled; and, finally, a useful 
Prelate, the Bishop of Hereford, " pledged his salvation'* that 
if he fled nothing should be done against his honor or estate. 
The Duke of York, and probably the Duchess, backed the 
suggestion, and Clarendon determined to withdraw. Accord- 
ingly on the night of Saturday, the 29th of November, 1667, 
he proceeded, guarded by his sons, from his house in Picca- 
dilly, to Erith, in Kent, where he embarked for France. 
This flight he tells us " created a greater feeling to his disad- 
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CHAP, vantage than any pardcolar that was contained in the charge 
^^' that had been offered to the House." 

He left behind him a letter to be delivered to the Peers by 
the Earl of Denbigh^ eloquently and conclusively refuting 
the principal charges. Of this letter the most important 
passages are what follow. 

^' I cannot express the unsupportable trouble and grief of 
mind I sustain under the apprehension of being misrepresented 
to your Lordships^ and when I hear how much of your 
Lordships time has been spent upon me, as it is attended 
with more publick consequences, and of the diflBerences of 
opinion which have already, or may probably arise between 
your Lordships and the Honourable House of Commons, 
whereby the great and weighty affairs of the king'dom may 
be obstructed in the time of so general a dissatisfaction. 

^We l^tor " I am very unfortunate to Ifind myself to suffer so much 

don ia reply under two Very disadvantageous reflections, which are in no 

ei^arge. degree applicable to me. 

" The first, from the greatness of my estate and fortune, col- 
lected and made in so few years, which if it be proportionable 
to what is reported, may very reasonably cause my integrity 
to be suspected. 

*' The second, that I have been the sole manager and chief 
Minister in all the transactions of State since the King's 
return into England, to August last, and therefore that all 
miscarriages and misfortunes ought to be imputed to me and 
my councels. 

'' Concerning my Estate, your Lordships wfll not believe, 
that after malice and envy hath been so inquisitive and so 
sharp sighted, I will offer any thing to your Lordships but 
what is exactly true ; and I do assure your Lordships, in the 
first place, that (excepting from the King's bounty) I have 
never received or taken one penny but what was generaUy 
understood to be the just lawful perquisites of my office, by 
the constant practice of the best times, which I did in my 
own judgment conceive to be that of my Lord Coventry, and 
my Lord Elsmei'e; the practice of which I constantly 
observed, altho' the office in both their times, was lawfully 
worth double to what it was to me, and I believe now is. 
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** That all the courtesies and favours which I have been able CHAP. 
to obtain &om the King for other persons in Church or ^^' 
State, or in Westminster Hall^ have never been worth me 
five pounds, so that your Lordships may be confident I am as 
innocent of corruption as &om any disloyal thought^ which 
after near thirty years service of the Crown, in some difficul- 
ties and distresses, I did never expect would be objected to 
in my age. 

*^ And I do assure your Lordships, and shall make it very 

manifest, that the several sums of money, and some parcels of 

land, which His Majesty hath bountifully bestowed upon me 

since his return into England, are worth more than all I 

liave amoimts unto ; so far I am from advancing my Estate 

by indirect means. And tho' this bounty of his hath very far 

exceeded my merit or my expectation, yet some others have 

been as fortunate at least in the same bounty, who had as 

small pretences to it, and have no great reason to envy my 

condition. 

'^ Concerning the other imputation of the credit and power 
of being chief Minister, and so causing all to be done that I 
had a mind to, I have no more to say, than that I had the 
good fortune to serve a master of very great judgment and 
understanding, and he always joyn'd with persons of great 
ability and experience, without whose advice and concurrence 
never any thing hath been done. 

" Before His Majesty's coming into England, he was con- 
stantly attended by the then Marquess of Ormonde, the late 
Lord Culpeper, and Mr. Secretary Nicholas, who were 
equally trusted with myself, and without whose joynt advice 
and concurrence^ when they were all present, (as some of 
them always were) I never gave any councel. As soon as it 
pleased God to bring His Majesty into England, he esta- 
blished his Privy Council, and shortly, out of them he choose 
a number of honourable persons of great reputation, (who 
for the most part are still alive) as a Committee for Foreign 
Affairs^ and consideration of such things as in the nature of 
them required much secresie; and with these persons he 
vouchsafed to join me : and I am confident this Committee 
never transacted any thing of moment, (His Majesty being 
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CHAP, al^rays present) without fii^t j^esentiiig the aame to tbe 
^^' CouncU Board, and I muat appeal to th^^ coEcerning my 
carriage, and whether we were not all of on^ miad. in motteis 
of importance, 

" For more than two years I never knew my diflBbrences in 
the councils, or that there were any cqmplainta ia th^ Ipng- 
dom, which I wholly impute to His Majesty's gresit Mriadom, 
and the entire concurrence of his councellours, without the 
vanity of assuming any thing to myself; and therefore X hope 
I shall not be singly charged with any thing that ha.th since 
fal'n out amiss. But from the time Mr. Secretary ^i^holas 
was removed firom his place, there were great alteratiaa^, 
and whoever knew any thing of the Court of CouncilB;, know 
weU how my credit hath since that time been din^niab^^; 
tho' His Majesty graciously vouchsafed tp hear my advice in 
most of his afiairs : nor hath there been, from that time to 
this, above one or two persons brought to the Council, or 
preferred to any considerable office in the Court, who^ hsLve 
been of my intimate acquaintance, or suspected to have any 
kindness for me ; and most of them most notorioudj known 
to have been very long my enemies, and of diffi^rcQt judgment 
and principles from me, both in Church and State, and have 
taken all opportunities to lesson my credit with th^ £^ing, 
and with all other person^, by mis-representing and mis- 
reporting all I said or did, and perswading men I have done 
them some prejudice with His Majesty, or crossed then^ m 
some of their pretensions ; tho' His Majesty's goodness and 
justice was such, that it made but little impression upom hira. 
" In my humble opinion, the great misfortunes of the 
kingdom have proceeded from the war, to which it is notori- 
ously known that I wafi always most adverse, and may withoot 
vanity say, I did not only foresee, but declare the mischiefi 
we should rim into, by entering into a war, before any 
aUiances made with the neighbouring prince^, and that it 
may not be imputed to His Majesty's wg^t of care, or the 
negligenses of his councellors, that no such alliances were 
entred into. I must take the boldness to say. His Majesty 
left nothing unattempted in order thereto : and k;nowing very 
well that France resolved to begin a war upon Spain, as soon 
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as liis Catholick Majesty should depart this world, which CHAP, 
beingr much sooner expected by diem^ they had in the two ^^* 
winters before^ been at great charges in providing plentiful 
magazeens of all provisions upon the ^ontiers^ that they 
might be ready for the war. His Majesty used all possible 
means to prepare and dispose the Spaniard with that appre-. 
Ixension^ offering his friendship to that degree, as might be 
for the benefit and security of both crowns. 

** But Spain flattering itself that France would not break 
with them, at least that they would not give them any cause 
by administering matter of jealousie to them, never made any 
real approach towards a real friendship with His Majesty, 
but, both by their Embassadors here, and to His Majesty's 
Embassidor at Madrid, always persisted, as preliminaries^ 
upon the giving up of Dimldrk, Tangier, and Jamaica. 

" Tho' France had an Embassador here, to whom a project 
of a treaty was offered, and the Lord HoUis, His Majesty's 
Embassador at Faris^ used all endeavours to pursue and 
prosecute the said treaty, yet it was quickly discerned, that 
the principal design of France was to draw His Majesty 
into such a nearer alliapce as might advance their design ; 
without which, they had no mind to enter into the treaty 
proposed. 

" And this was the state of affairs when the war was entered 
into with the Dutch, from which time neither crown much 
considered the making any alliance with England. 

*^ As I did from my soul abhor the entering into this war, so 
I presumed never to give any advice or councel for the way * 
of managing it, but by opposing many propositions, which 
seemed to the late Lord Treasurer and myself to be unrea- 
sonable, as the payment of the seamen by tickets, and many 
other particulars which added to the expence. 

" My enemies took all occasions to enveigh against me, and 
makmg their friendship with others out of the council, of 
more licencious principles, and who knew well enough how 
much I disliked and complained of the liberty they took to 
themselves, of reviling all councils and councellours, and 
turning all things serious and sacred into ridicule, they took 
all ways imaginable to render me ungrateful to all sorts of 
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CHAP, men, (whom I 8hall be compelled to name in my defence) 
^^' perswading those that miscarryed in any of their designs, 
that it was the Chancellours doing ; whereof I never knew 
any thing. However they could not withdraw the King's 
favour from me, who was still pleased to use my service with 
others ; nor was there ever any thing done but with the 
jojmt advice of at least the major part of those wHo were 
consulted with. And as His Majesty commanded my service 
in the late treaties, so I never gave the least advice in private^ 
nor wrote one letter to any one person in either of those 
negociations, but upon the advice of the Council^ and also 
after it was read in Council, or at least by the King himself, 
and some other ; and if I prepared any iostructions or memo- 
rials, it was by the King's command, and the request of the 
Secretaries, who desired my assistance ; nor was it any wish 
of my own that any Embassador should give me any account 
of the transactions, but to the Secretaries, to whom I was 
always ready to advise ; nor am I conscious to myself of 
ever having given advice that hath proved mischievous or 
inconvenient to His Majesty ; and I have been so far from 
being the sole manager of affairs, that I have not in the 
whole last year been above twice with Hi» Majesty in any 
room alone, and very seldom in the two or three years 
preceding." 
Falsity of '^^'^ betrayal of the councils of the King was obviously an 
the charges, unfounded charge, and the stating that His Majesty was 
popishly affected, the incidents of his death bed shawed to be 
no violent assertion. He could less truly deny, however, 
his gmlt in imprisoning the servants of the crown, and had 
they got up their case with less Zealand more discretion, they 
might have brought home to him an attempt at reviving the 
Star-chamber.* 
But of all the charges in the impeachment, the fifteenth 



* A Committee bad leported, after the ReatoratioDy— '' That they were of opiaion that it 
waa fit for for the good of the nation -that there shouJd be a court of like natare to the court 
called the Starnihamber ; but they desired the advice aod direction of the House in the 
following particalars. 

" Firstly. Who shoold be the judges. 

" Secondly*. What matters they should judge of. 

" Thirdly. By what manner of proceedings they should act. — Lords' Journals. 
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Ls the most remarkable. Had this been enquired into, the CHAP. 
:>rigin of the wealth of Clarendon and Ormonde might ^^' 
have easily been ascertained. Enormous bribes were paid 
to both by the grantees in Ireland, to retain possession The bribes 
of their grants. It is admitted, that Clarendon was allotted taken by 
many thousand acres, and the plunder by Ormonde was ^Jior. 
almost incalculable. His adulatory biographer himself mcmde. 
admits^ that by the Act of Settlement, and the Court of 
Claims^ he obtained possession of no less than fifby-two 
estates, extending over seven counties.* 

Clarendon and Ormonde however were in a difficidty how 
to restore the Irish Cavaliers to those estates, for &e pos- 
session of which they had taken bribes from the Roundheads. 
Accordingly they issued a declaration for five hundred Irish 
gentlemen, who served His Majesty in Flanders, *' to be 
forthwith restored to their ancient estates ; but not until lands 
of equal valucy worth, and purchase ate first found out to 
reprize the adventurers, soldiers , and the rest now in possession^ 
a work no more or less feasible than the creating another 

Ireland.''! 

Clarendon's letter was denounced by the Cabal as a seditious 

libel, and the Lords directed it to be delivered to the Com- 
mons by Buckingham, a service he performed with buffoonery 
and a sneer.$ 
The House of Commons directed the letter to be burned Clarendon's 

«^. •, ~ i*i* letter bum- 

by the common hangman, wntcn wise ceremony was per- edbythe 

formed by the City Sheriffs in Palace Yard. hangman. 

And now a Bill was brought in for the banishment of Claren- 
don, in violation of the pledge of Charles's royal word, and the 
Bishop of Hereford's " salvation." The Bill enacted that 
unless he surrendered before the 1st of February, 1668, his 

* Garte*B Onmnde. Vol. II. p. 1S3. 

t French's Sale and Settlement of Ireland. 

X"K Measage from the Lords to desire a spe^j oonferenee ; from whioh Mr. Solicitor 
reports. We attended the Lords at the conference, which was delivered by the Duke of 
Buckingham y who said to this purpose, — ^That the Lords had commanded him to deliver to 
us that Bcandaloos and seditioas paper sent from the Earl of Clarendon, desiring us to pre* 
sent it to yon ; and to desire you in convenient time to send it to them again, for it had a 
stile which they were in love with, and desired to keep it.' "— Jm^yeacAmen^ ofljord Cla- 
rendon. 
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CHAP, return to England would amount to High Treason^ incapable 

^^' of being pardoned without the consent of hotit SoTises. 

Charles and the Cabal sealously supported the Bill^ and it 

Bffl for his received the Boyal Assent in the middle of December, 1667. 

'''■^•*"*''*°* Clarendon after a stormy passage, had reached the sHore of 
France, where at first he was 'well received, bixt shortly 
afterwards, probably in obedience to a hint from St. James's, 
he was ordered to quit the country. The news of the 
Triple Alliance once more changed the policy of Louisas 
government towards him, and he was permitted to choose his 
residence in France. His own desire was to proceed to 
Avignon, and on his way he was exposed to imminent peril 
by the brutality of some English sailors at Evreux, i^ho 
conveniently chose to attribute the late successes of the 
Dutch against them, to the fallen llilinister. 

ffis wand- j^i length, by way of Bourbon and Lyons, he reached 

France. Avignon. Here he resided in comparative tranquillity for 
some time, until it occurred to him that he might be grving 
scandal by choosing as his refuge the dominions of the Pope. 
Upon this he retired to Montpelier, and thence to Moiilines. 

p^th of Xhe Countess of Clarendon had died at the commencement 

Lady Cla- 
rendon, of his troubles, and at Montpelier he had learned what 

scarcely less affected him, the apostacy to Popery of the 
Duchess of Tork. On hearing of her public profession of 
the Romish religion, he wrote a long and powerful letter 
with a view of making her recal the step she had taken. He 
argues against Popery upon grounds widely different from 
those upon which he supported the Anglicanism of Laud. 
In fact he abandons Apostolic succession altogether, even 
proceeding to allege that the assumption of exclusive salvation 
by the Soman Catholic Church, was one of those things in 
which it contradicted the truth of the Gospel. 

The following passage would not surprise us in the pages 
Hiflietterto ^^ Ushor, Hcndcrson, or Baxter : — *' The common argument 
hifldaugh- that there is no salvation out of the Church is both irrational 

ter the 

Duchessof and untrue. There are many churches in which salvation 
may be obtained, as well as in any one of them, and were many 
even in the Apostolic time, otherwise the Apostles would not 
have directed their Epistles to so many several churches, in 
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vViicli there were dijSerent opinions received^ and very CHAP, 
liflferent doctrines taught. There is indeed but one faith in ^^' 
wYiiclx we can be saved, — the stedfast belief of the birth, 
pa8sio]|:i, and resurrection of our Saviour. And every Church 
tb.at receives and embraces that faith, is in a state of salvation." 
Sis health in the meantime was failing fast. He had moved 
from Moulines to Rouen, and twice pathetically appealed to 
Charles for liberty to return home to die* The hatred how- 
ever of the Cabal was not yet extinguished, and his applica- 
tions -were in vain. 

On the 1st of December, 1674, he drew up his Will in the 
following terms. 

'^ I, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, do order this to be my His wUi. 

last Will and Testament. Imprimis, I commit my sotd to 

God ; and make the Executors of this said last Will, my 

two sons, Henry, Viscount Cornbury, and Lawrence Hyde, 

Esq., and commend to them the care of my servants, who 

\iath behaved themselves very carefully and honestly to me. 

And likewise recommend their sister, Frances Hyde, and 

their brother, James Hyde, Esq., to their kindness, to whom 

I am able to leave nothing but their kindness. Item. I give 

and bequeath to my said two sons, all my papers and writings 

of what kind soever, and leave them entirely at their disposal, 

as they shall be advised, either by suppressing Or publishing 

by the advice and approbation of my Lord Archbishop of 

Canterbury, and the Bishop of Winchester, whom I entreat 

to be the overseers of this my Will : and that they would be 

suitors to His Majesty on my children's behalf, who have all 

possible need of His Majesty's charity, being children of a 

father who never committed a fault against His Majesty." 

'' CLARENDON." 
For a few following days, (his eldest son having previously His death, 
arrived from England,) his danger continued to increase, and 
on the 9th he expired, at the comparatively early age of 
sixty-fiye. His remains were brought to England in the 
following January, and privately interred in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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THOMAS LORD CLIFFORD, AND THE "CABAL." 

1 

IN OFFICE, 1667, TO 1673. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE CABAL^ TO THE SECRET TREATY. 

Composition of the Cabal. Shaftesbiiry. Buckiu^am. Bennet, Earl 
of Arlington. Account of Arlington, given by Evelyn in his Diary. 
Chai*acter of Lauderdale. Consequences of Lauaerdale's Scotch 
Administration. Anecdote of Lauderdale and Shafbesburv. Thomas 
Lord Clifford. Descent of his fanulj. Orifi^ of their names. 
Enters, the Middle Temple. Is supposed to have turned Eoman 
Catholic. Is returned Member of Parliament. Is recommended to 
Clarendon. Adopts the Court side. Goes to sea with the Duke of 
York, and is in action with the Dutch. Is appointed Comptroller of 
the Household. His solicitation for the Treasuryship of the House- 
hold. Deal^ of the Earl of Southampton. ClijOford a Commissioner 
of the Treasury. Early wisdom of the Cabal. Suppress monopolies. 
Buckingham and Monk. Services of Sir William Temple. The 
" Triple Alliance " is concluded. The department of the Grovemment 
classified. Foreign affairs. Army and Navy. Trade and Planta- 
tions. Committee of Council. Clifford's remark about the Dutch 
"War. Letter of Colbert to Louis XIV. 

The five ministers Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arling- cHAP. 
TON and Lauderdale, whose initials afiforded the contemptu- I* 
ous term " Cabal " by which their administration is known in 
English History, however different their abilities and attain- 
ments may have been, were on a dead level as to real states- 
manship and political honesty. It is difiicult indeed to select Compoai- 
one from, the number, whose claims are greater than those of cabai^*^* 
his colleagues to be inserted in a series of "Prime Ministers." 
Their counsel was frequently sought separately, and the 
ministry was at no time unanimous. Thomas Lord Clifford, 
however, having held the office of Lord Treasurer, — nomin- 
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CHAP, ally the place of the first minister— appears the most suitaW 
^' selection though his life offers little of interest, and ti- 
public career was one of the briefest. 

shaftesbttiy Shaftesburt was doubtless the man of most inark anc 
eminence, in the Cabal — but to assign his place in the list ot 
statesmen has been a task so often attempted, from hia owi 
times to ours, that there is little of interest lef%; for a ner 
biographer to say * He was, besides, excluded (tttaxigh. not 
it is to be feared, from any great opinion of his pAtriotiszD, 
or honesty) from the knowledge of some of the most secret 
and disgracefrd proceedings of the second ministry of 
Charles 11. 

£j^^- Buckingham — a man of pleasure without eveir Shaftes- 
bury's occasional pretence of principle, was yet deronred bv 
ambition, and of sufficient ability to see that the Cahal on 
their accesssion must reyerse the policy by which Clarendon 
had fallen. He adopted public business as a distractiozi^ and 
amused himself for a little time with reform of finance, and 
it is not impossible that he was the chief adviser of the coiuve 
which at the outset of his strange official career promised, 
for a short period, public content and national honour. Tb^ 
unbounded ambition of the King of France, which Clarendon 
had favoured, and the unreasoning intolerance in rel%ioiz 
which the same statesman had endeavoured to establish; 
both in the eyes of Buckingham, reqxdred control, and thus 
the " glass of fashion " for the rouis of the Court was in the 
strange position of projecting the Triple Alliance and cham- 
pioning the Non-Conformists. 

Bennet, Henry Bbnnet, Eakl OF Arlikoton, had co&tTaeted 

Arlington. Continental manners and opinions, and was ready to gratify 
the King as a man of the world and a courtier, without much 
reference to any principle involved. His education abroad 
had given him a taste for an apathetic style of government 
which did not at all conform to the notions of his bolder col- 
league Clifford. Though sufficiently unprincipled in politics 
he stiU acted a part and had not Clifford's courage to declare 

* Those who wish to see the process of gilding a political adventarer and rene- 
gade, need only consult the life of Shaftesbury — compiled by the third Earl, and 
Mr. Marty n, and edited by Mr. Cooke— and avoid consulting the records of the time. 
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e tendency of his schemes. In private life he was an CHAP. 
aiable man and endowed with many accomplishments. • 

velyxi, ^who was on terms of intimacy with him, gives an 
icoimt of him at considerable length, and very graphically, 
^ine time after he had quitted oflSce in 1677. 

'^ ]M[y lord himself is given to no expensive vice but Evelyn's 
>uildiiig, and to have all things rich, polite, and princely. Arlington. 
3.e never plays, but reads much, having the Latin, French, 
md Spanish tongues in perfection. He has travelled much, 
and is tlxe best-bred and courtly person His Majesty has 
about him, so as the public Ministers more frequent him 
t\ian ^any of the rest of the Nobility. While he was 
Secretary of State he had gotten vastly, but spent it 
as liastily, even before he had established a fund to 
maintain his greatness/ and now beginning to decline in 
favour (the Duke being no great friend of his) he knows 
not how to retrench. He was son of a Doctor of Law, whom 
I have seen, and, being sent from Westminster School to 
Oxford, with intention to be a divine, and parson of Arling- 
ton, a village near Brentford, when Master of Arts, the 
Rebellion falling out, he followed the King's army, and 
receiving an honourable wound in the face,* grew into favour, 
and was advanced from a mean fortune at His Majesty's 
restoration, to be an Earl and Knight of the Garter, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household, and first favourite for a long 
time, during which the Eling married his natural son, the 
Duke of Grafton, to his only daughter and heiress, as before- 
mentioned, worthy for her beauty and virtue of the greatest 
Prince in Christendom.*'t 

Latjdekdale, who did the work of the Cabal, in Scot- character 
land, was a person wanting in everything but a certain kind ^. i^auder- 
of intrepidity. He was avaricious and cruel beyond measure, 
aad probably accomplished more towards the excitement of 
that public opinion which finally destroyed the House of 
Stuart than any other individual of the reign of Charles II. 
His administration was devoted to two objects, the sanguin- 
ary persecution of the Presbyterians, and the perpetual 

* All Arlington's portraits show a black patch across the nose. 
•»• Evelyn, vol. II. p. 118. 

VOL. I. L 
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CHAP, extortioii of money from the gentlemen of Scotland. Fifteen 
^ hundred pounds was not an unusual composition for attend- 
ance on a field-preaching, and it is recorded, that he levied 
from some gentlemen of small properly in Renfrew^ thirty 
thousand pounds. The persecutions of Lauderdale in Scot- 
land, filled Holland with the sagacious and adventoroui 
CoDfleaaen- refugees, who, during the reign of James II. made the throne 
Scotch Ad- rock beneath him, and finally expelled the house of Stuart 
J^**^ for ever. Lauderdale was a coarse and violent man* — whose 
persecutions and oppressions were chiefly caused by his 
unbounded avarice and vulgar ambition — ioT^ to his dying 
day, he preserved a sort of fearful and superstitious attach- 
ment to that Presbyterian faith that he had persecuted, and 
which, probably, of all forms of Christianity, bein^ so spec- 
ulative and bold, is the most difficult to abandon for those 
who have in childhood been taught to reverence its tenets 
and appreciate its spirit. 
Thomas Thoicas Lord CLIFFORD, the most courageousf of the 

^J^ ^" number, completed the celebrated Cabal. He was the sdon 
of a family who traced their descent without interruption firom 
the companions of the Conqueror, and was bom on the 1st 
of August, 1630, at Ugbrooke, in the parish of Chudleigh, in 
Devonshire, nine miles from Exeter. He was the son of 
Hugh Clifford, Colonel of a Eegiment of foot, in the expedi- 
tion of Charles I. against the Scots, in 1639, and Mary^ 
daughter of Sir George Chudley, Bart, of Ashton, in the 
county of Devon. His family were descended from the 

* The following anecdote of his manners is related by Martyn. '* Another time 

Anecdote of the king being at dinner at Lord Shaftesbary's, the Duke of Lauderdale, ^oiogoat 

Lfuiderdale ©f bia sphere attempted to play upon Lord Shaftesbury, and in a manner which 

^ did no great honour to his wit or politeness, " I think sir," said he to the kmg," there is 

a very good saying, ' That fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.' " " There is another, 

said Lord Shaftesbury, '' as good, ' Wita make jests and fools repeat them,' " upon which 

the king, turning to the Duke, siud, "Take my advice, know your men befoie yoa cDdea- 

▼oar to be witty on them/'— Jfarfjm*« Life qf Shajlesburif, XT. 22. 

•f *' Clarendon had law and sense, 
Clifford was bold and brave, 
Bcnncl's grave looks were a pretence, 
And Danby*8 matchlciis impudence, 
Helped to su])port the knave." 

The Young Statesmen^A Satire. 
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ClijBEbrds, Earls of Cumberland, whose founder, William CHAP. 
Fitz-punz, came into England with William the Conqueror. •'•• 
AValter, the grandson of this man first took the surname of 
Clifford fix)m the parish of Clifford, in Herefordshire. Descent of 
Thomas Clifford was, on the 25th May, 1647, being then 17 w^l 
years old, admitted Grendeman Commoner of Exeter College, *^®"^ '^*°^®' 
Oxford. In 1650, he applied for the degree of B.A., but 
wli€3tlier it was conferred upon him or not, does not appear. 
He is next heard of as a student of the Middle Temple, but, 
entering an Inn of court, in those days, was more the routine Enters the 
of a polite education, than the preparation for a profession. ^^^^^ 
There is therefore no record that Clifford was ever called to 
the bar. After a short time, he travelled, " being accounted 
by his contemporaries, a young man of a very unsettled head, 
or of a roving, shattered brain." It is probable that he 
turned Roman Catholic while abroad, for his father and 
grandfather were members of the Charch of England ; the 
latter, after serving in his youth with distinction in the 
Netherlands, and afterwards attending the Ean of Essex in 
the reign of Elizabeth, in his naval expedition against Cadiz, 
being sent envoy to some of the German and Italian princes, 
ended by, after the age of fifty years, being ordained ; he 
would accept no preferment, but preached always gratis. 

In April, 1660, Clifford was elected member for Totnes, in is returned 
his native county, and was re-elected in May, 1661. He was ment wad 
recommended to Clarendon's notice, but the latter, hearing J^^^™^ - 
that he had turned Roman Catholic, avoided him, and Clif- Clarendon. 
ford joined with his enemies, and allied himself especially to 
Arlington. Being an eloquent speaker, he obtained 
Charles's favour by advocating very warmly, the project of oouirt side.^ 
raising the king's authority, and increasing his revenue — two 
subjects never indifferent to the Stuarts. This caused him to 
be knighted in 1665. He attended the Duke of York at sea, 
and was in the sea-fight against the Dutch, on the 8rd of ^ith the^^^ 
June, in that year. He continued in the fleet commanded ^^^ ^^^^ 
by the Earl of Sandwich; and was in the expedition of is inaction 
Bergen, when, on the 2nd of August, the English attacked Butch, 
the Dutch East India fleet, taking refuge in that port ; and 
he was sent envoy to the kings of Sweden and Norway, with 
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CHAP, fall powers. la 1666, he attended Prince Rupert and the 
^ DakeofAlbemark^agsdnst the Dutch, and was ia the eaga^tr- 
ment which lasted the first fire dap of June. 

On the 25th of July, in the same year, he was again in 
action with the Dutch, under the command of tlie same 
generals. On the Srd of June, the batde had been 
stoutly contested, and James IL, then Duke of ITork, had 
testified the same undoabted courage, and the name want of 
judgment which characterised his life. After blawing up 
Opdam with his entire crew, and killing three other Dutch 
Admirals, and a large number of men, the Duke, instead of 
pursuing the Dutch, went to bed, and Lord Brooncker, liis 
gentleman of the bed-chamber — a strange attendant for an 
Admiral afloat — came on deck, and ''as though the orders 
came from the Duke," directed the Admiral to slack en sail ; 
thus all the advantage of the victory were lost. 
u maBir The life of Clifford about this time, ia rather obscure, as 
tiolkr ot indeed, it generally is, except during the period in which he 
ll^lj^^*"^ held office. In the following year, 1666, he was ap|Miinted 
comptroller of the King's household, in the room of Sir Hugh 
PoUard, an appointment stated to be a reward for the services 
mentioned above. On the 5th of December, in the same 
year, he was sworn of the Privy Council. 

The fall of Clarendon had now approached, and those who 
had contributed to that event, were to enjoy the fruit of their 
efforts. The promotion of Clifford seems to have arisen from 
the partiality of Arlington, who, when Secretary of state, bad 
given much attention to his interests. On the death of Lord 
Fitzbardinge, Treasurer of the Household, he addressed the 
most pressing demands, or rather solicitations, to Arlington, 
to obtain for him the appointment, he being at the same time, 
in the enjoyment of the office of Commissioner of the sick and 
wounded in the time of the Dutch war, one of those tempo- 
rary appointments which are sometimes remembered by the 
fact that great men held them. In this inferior office, Clifford 
Hii loliei- *^^ John Evelyn were colleagues, and the gentle author of 
*f ^"S* ^^ Sylva, noted the boldness and ambition of his fellow com- 

tb0 Treftfu* • . 

rerthip of nussioner and kinsman. Clifford, Evelyn tells us, begged of 
hold. ' Arlington " to obtain the Treasurership for him, as the height 
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of his ambition,'* and the letters, he adds, *' were written with CHAP. 
svLoli submissions and professions of his patronage, as he had 
7%cv>er seen any more acknowledging J^ The application to -• 

AxUngton, (who, in after years showed the correspondence 
to Evelyn,) was successful, and resulted in the appointment, 
above recorded, on which we find in the same authority, this 
entry, ''His Majesty conferred the white staff on my 
brotlier Commissioner for sick and wounded. Sir Thomas 
Clifford, a bold young man of a small fortune, in 
Devon, but advanced by Lord Arlington, secretary of 
State, to the great astonishment of all the court. This gentle- 
man -was somewhat related to me by die marriage of his 
mother to my nearest kinsman Gregory Cole, and was ever 
my noble friend, a valiant and daring person, but by no 
means fit for a supple and flattering courtier.'** 

While Clifford had not long enjoyed the office of Treasurer '^yedXh. of 
of the Household, the death of the Earl of Southampton, Southamp- 
Lord High Treasurer, took place, and it was necessary to ^^* 
appoint a new Lord Treasurer, or to put the Treasury into 
commission. The latter course was resolved upon, and 
Charles, who had conceived a regard for Clifford, named him 
to Clarendon first. '^The king," Clarendon tells us, *' named 
Sir Thomas Clifford, who was newly of the council, and Comp- 
troller of the House, and Sir William Coventry, and said he 
did not think there should be many, and the Duke then 
named Sir John Duncombe, as a man of whom he had heard 
well, and every body knew he was intimate with Sir William 
Coventry. The King said he thought three would be 
enough, and a greater number would make the despatch 
of business the more slow."t 

The Commissioners finally appointed were the Duke of Clifford a 
Albemarle, Lord Ashley, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir i^J^the 
William Coventry, Sir John Duncombe, and Sir Thomas Treamiry. 
Clifford. 

The nation was shortly about to be ruled by the famous 
Cabal, influenced greatly by many others, such as the Duke of 
Ormonde, whose initials were not convenient in the forma- 

♦ Evelyn's Diary. f Life of Clarendon. 
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CHAP, tion of the word^ but whose power over public affidrs wa^ 

^' very obvious and apparent. The outset of the provisional 

administration, which succeeded Clarendon, was marked bj 

considerable sagacity, and promised a continued prosperity. 

Ashley and his associates, not tainted like BenzLet and CM- 

Early wis- ford with a leaning to Romanism, saw clearly that the French 

Cabal. alliance had principally contributed to the &I1 of Clarendan, 
and they determined to discountenance the interest o£ France. 
As a proof to the country that they were determined to alter 
the course of policy, they issued a proclamation connnand- 
ing all British subjects not of a foreign ambassador's familj^ 
to abstain from attending his Roman Catholic ckapel, or 
that of the Queen-mother, under the penalty provided for 
the offence, and the King ordered all papists to be tamed ont 
of the guards. The council resumed the Canary patent so 
fatal to Clarendon, which had given to a particular company 
the sole right of trading to the Canary islands. 

Sappress j^ company had abo existed called the company of wood- 

MoDopolies r J r J 

mongers, who were a sort of monopolists of the sale oi fuel, 
and this company it was also determined to extinguisli. 
They were, however, contumacious. • They declined to sur- 
render their patent, and it was announced in the London 
Gazette, that the Attorney General had been ordered to pro- 
ceed by Qao Warranto. Another announcement, however, 
soon appeared, that the name of Clarendon, who had granted 
the patent, had been struck out of the list of the Privy 
Council-— and the woodmongers thought proper to strike. 

Charles had, in 1665, by an unwarrantable oxder in coufteil^ 
dispensed with the Navigation Act in favour of certain mer- 
chants of Malaga, and Alicante, and this order the new 
ministers caused to be withdrawn. 
Meeting of Parliament met on the 10th of October, 1667„ and Charles 
ParUament addressed to them a highly popular and conciliatory speech, 
in which he referred to his dismissal of Clarendon, an act for 
which, the House of Lords, on the motion of Buckingham, 
after some difficulty returned thanks ; the House orCommons 
having refused a similar motion of " one Tomkins, a man of 
very contemptible parts, and worse manners, who used to be 
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ixGouraged by men of de$igD^ to set some motion on foot^ CHAP. 
^Ixicli they thought not fit to appear in themselves."* ^' 

A.t this time Buckingham was in reality at the head of 
)L6Ealr8. Monk had exhibited the utmost weakness since the 
sinae of the Restoration^ if indeed^ he showed any great Backing- 
strexvgth of mind in the course of that event.f Arlington M^k. 
w^as suspected to be a Roman Catholic^ a charge which no 
ability could neutralize. Bridgeman was a nonenity^ Cli£S3rd 
ambitious and time-servings and Ashley holding off^ for the 
occurrence of some opportunity of greater advantage to 
overthrow his colleagues. 

They had however the services of one great man, who. Service of 
though, as was afterwards apparent, he had little qualification Temple. "^ 
for the supreme conduct of national afiairs, was one of the 
first diplomatists in our history — Sir William Temple. To 
his ability is attributable the great achievement of the league 
against Louis XIY. The restless ambition of Louis had 
been pampered by the slavishness of the first English min- 
istry after the Restoration. Clarendon, as we have seen, 
even held out as one of his lures for the purchase of Dunkirk 
that it would be a sure key for an invasion of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The people of England had shown that they 
desired to revenge themselves on the author of such policy. 
The French alliance was known to be the cause of domestic 
despotism in keeping the King, to some extent, independent 
of his Parliament, and they hailed with enthusiasm the pro- 
ject of controlling the arrogance of the French Crown. Sir 
William Temple was sent for, from his country residence, and The" Triple 
asked to nesociate a union with the States of Holland, and ^^^^ ^ is 

" ooncluded. 

on the 19th of January, 1668, he returned with his work 
accompUshed. Count Dhona, the minister of Sweden, shortly 
followed him — a treaty of Commerce was concluded with 

. * Clarendon's Life. 

f Pepys says of him, that he bears, from a friend, " that he is grown a dninken sot, and 
drinks with nobody but Troutbecke, whom nobody else will keep company with, of whom 
one told me once this story ; that the Duke of Albemarle, in his drink, taking notice, 
as of a wonder, that Nan Hyde should ever come to be DucUesse of Yorke : " Nay," says, 
Troutbecke, " ne'er wonder at that : for if you will give me another bottle of wine, I will 
tell yon as great, if not greater, a miracle." And what was that, but " that our dirty Besse 
meaning bis Dache£se, should come to be Duchesse of Albemarle? " — Diary, 
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the Swedes^ and they immediately joined HoUand and Eng- 
land to oppose the aggression of France^ by inning the 
&mou8 treaty called the Triple Alliance. 

Louis^ however^ in the sakms of Versailles lauglied. at the 
fitful magnanimity of his pensioner Charles^ and remarked, 
" our Cousin oi England has had too much money of late ! " 

At this time the origin of the classification of our depart- 
ments of government is to be found, in the following' scheme 
propounded by the ministers :— 

" His Majesty continuing to pursue what he hath, so liappilj 
begun for the better regulating his afiairs for the future, and 
haying among other important parts thereof, taken into his 
princely consideration the way and methods of managing 
matters at the Council-board, on Friday, January tlie 31st, 
declared his pleasure to the board, that certain standing 
committees of the Council, for several businesses should be 
henceforth established, together with regular days for their 
assembling, viz : — 

" First. — A committee for Foreign AfiPairs, to which is also 
to be referred the corresponding with the justices of the 
peace, and other His Majesty's officers and ministers in the 
several counties, concerning the Afifairs of the Kingdom, &c. 
To meet always on Mondays. 

'^ Secondly. — A committee for such matters as concern the 
Admiralty and Navy, as also all Military Affairs, Fortifica- 
tions &c., so far as they are fit to be brought to the Council- 
board without intermeddling in what concerns the proper 
officers, unless it shall be by them so desired. *To meet on 
Wednesdays. N. B. The Duke of York did the same day 
preside at this committee. 

" Thirdly. — A committee for the Business of Trade, under 
whose consideration is to fall whatever concerns the Foreign 
Plantations, as also what relates to the Kingdoms of Scotland 
and Ireland, with the Isles of Guernsey and Jersey. To sit 
on Thursdays. 

*' Fourthly. — A committee, to whom are to be referred all 
petitions of complaints and grievances, to whom His Majesty 
hath thought fit particularly to prescribe that they meddle 
not with property, or what relates to meum and tmm; to 
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vKicli committee His Majesty is pleased that all matters CHAP. 

w\iicli concern Acts of State, or of Council be referred. To 

sit on Fridays. For the rendering which Constitution the 

more effectual His Majesty was pleased to declare, that, for 

th.e fixture, as nothing is to be resolved in Council till the 

matter Iiath been first examined and hath received the opinion 

of some committee or other ; so on the other side that nothing 

be referred to any committee until it hath been first read at 

the Board : with other wholesome rules, which are for the 

future to be strictly observed."* 

The first of these divisions was the most important, and ^^^"*®* 
finally became what is called the Cabinet Council. It con- 
sisted of the Dukes of York, Buckingham, and Ormonde, 
Lords liauderdale, Ashley and Arlington, Sir Thomas 
Clifford, and Secretary Morice. It was however a divided 
assembly, one party being desirous of breaking completely the 
¥rench interest, and another anxious to keep it supported, 
by being well assured that Charles was still secretly soliciting 
Versailles. And indeed there was much need that the 
minister should look somewhere else than to the Parliament 
fox supplies. On the day on which the Houses had so en- 
thusiastically thanked the Crown for the Triple Alliance, 
Clifford had been heard to remark, " This is all very well ; Clifford's 
but we shall soon have a Dutch war nevertheless !" The Iboutthe 
money granted so readily for a war against France, by the ^^^^ ^^• 
Parliament, could not well be used against Holland, and 
a secret treaty to which we shall have presently to advert, 
had been made between Charles and Louis, which it was 
necessary to carry out. The fear of a New Parliament was 
upon all parties at Court. In June 1671, Colbert wrote to 
Louis. 

" I found the King of England, the Duke of York, and Letter of 
my Lord Arlington, all well-disposed not to lose any time in l^^'^^^. 
the execution of the things that have been .promised. There 
is nothing however yet determined for the principal point, 
and they don't even pretend to fix it tiU they return to 
London, and see what may follow from the severity with 

* London Qaetftte, Feb. 6, 1667—8. 
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CHAP, which the King designs to make the last act of Parliameiit 
^' against the meetings of the Sectaries be observe*! : and he 
hopes that their disobedience will give him the easier meam 
of increasing the force of his troops and coming speedily to 
the end he purposes/** The Parliament had been prorogued 
on the 22nd of Aprils 1671, and, during the two years which 
elapsed before it reassembled, the government had been 
totally irresponsible. 

Charles had in 1669 entered into a shameful secret treatv 
with Lous XIV., in which treachery to his country lie was 
assisted by Arlington and Clifford, f By this compact 
Charles was to have from France an annual pension of 
£200,000, and the aid of 6000 French troops, and in return 
was to join Louis in making war upon the United Provinces 
and endeayour to establish the Romish religion in "Erigland. 
This treaty was chiefly managed by Clifford, and was carried 
back to France by Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, the sister 
of Charles II., who had come over to negociate it. 

* Dalrymple, Vol. 2^ p. 61. 

« 

f For this treaty as supplied to Dr. Lingard, by the descendants of Lord Clifford, see 
Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER II. 



FROM THE SECRET TREATY, TO THE DEATH OF CLIFFORD. 

Parliament vote supplies, and petition against the Nonconformists. The 
attack on Sir John Coventry. Burnet's account of the affair. Pass- 
ing of the Corentry Act. Contest- with the Lords. Project of 
shutting lip the Exchequer. Question as to the author of the 
. project. Secrecy of the plan. Eise of Clifford. Evelyn's summary 
of Mb career. Shaftesbury said to be offered the Treasury. Martin's 
account of Clifford's appointment. Growing power of Clifford. 
Affair of Blood. Chfford made Lord High Treasurer. Is sworn into 
of&ce. Piratical attack on the Dutch fleet. Declaration of War. 
Called Lord Clifford's War. Eehgious hostilities. Battle of South- 
wold Bay. Assassination of De Witt. Bise of William III. Decay 
of the Cabal. Shaftesbury defends the shutting of the Exchequer 
and the Dutch war. Difference of Shaftesbury and Clifford. Declar- 
ation withdrawn. The Test Act brought in and passed. His great 
chagrin at leaving office. He falls into despondency. His iimess 
increased by superstition. Anecdote by Lord Shaftesbury. Betires 
to his seat m Devon. His death. Supposition of Suicide. Evelyn's 
account of the rumours of his suicide. Character of Clifford. 



In the meantime the Parliament voted supplies for the 

navy, and showed a strong disposition to submit to the 

utmost depotism of the Court. They addressed the Crown 

requesting that severe measures should be taken against the 

Non-Conformists, who were accordingly persecuted with 

great cruelty.* They voted £800,000 to raise a fleet, which 

Charles, in his secret treaty, had promised to use for the 

advancement of the designs of France against the Dutch 

Brcpublic, for the support of which the Parliament believed 

the supplies were being voted. 

In this Parliament an incident occurred illustrative of the 
manners of the court. Sir John Coventry, in a question 
regarding stage players, on being answered by a courtier, 
" that players were the King's servants, and a part of his 
pleasures,'* very pointedly asked whether " the pleasures of 
the King lay among the men players or the women ?" — a 
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* Baxter's Life and Times. 
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gross and useless reflection dictated by no patriotic feeli^ 
and only calculated to give personal offence to Chari^ 
Some of the Duke of Monmouth's soldiers with, tlie Kjn^ 
consent^ seized Sir John Coventry, near his own house, d 
after violently assaulting him, slit his nose to the botj 
Bishop Burnet says *' the Duke of York told me he said ^ 
he could to the King to divert him from the resolution h 
took, which was to send some of the guards, and yratch in th 
streets where Sir John lodged, and leave a mark upon him 
Sands and Obrian, and some others went thither, ?nd, £ 
Coventry was going home, they drew about him. He stoo 
up to the wall, and snatched the flambeau out of his servant' 
hand, and, with that in one hand, and his sword in the other 
he defended himself so well that he got more credit by i: 
than by all the actions of his life. He wounded some of them, 
but was soon disarmed ; and then they cut his nose to the 
bone, to teach him what respect he owed to the King* ; and so 
they left him, and went back to the Duke of Monmouth's, 
where Obrian's arm was dressed. That matter was executed 
by orders from the Duke of Monmouth, for which he was 
severely censured, because he lived then in profession of 
friendship with Coventry, so that his subjection to the King 
was not thought an excuse for directing so vile an attempt on 
his Mend without sending him secret notice of ii^iat was 
designed. Coventry had his nose so well sewed up, that the 
scar was scarce to be discerned."* Parliament was thrown 
into violent excitement by this outrage, and passed an Act, 
making cutting and wounding capital, and taking from Charles 
the power to pardon the offenders. Sir Robert Holt re- 
marking, that ^' Lord's noses, ai^ even as our noses, and not 
of steel : it concerns the Lords as well as us,--*-as in Lord 
Ormond's case." Some of the inferior agents were punished, 
but the principal perpetrators of the crime escaped. 

The other remarkable incident of the session, was a contest 
in which the Commons successfully resisted an attempt of the 
Lords to alter a money bill, the bill being finally lost after 
several conferences on the subject. 

* Burnet's History of his own times. 
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r*iie necessity of meeting another parliament was coming CHAP. 
, a.rLd the equal necessity of doing something towards the 
rformance of the secret treaty^when it was determined that 
a eoixrse indicated in the extract from Colbert, before given, 
ould. be adopted. But how was money to be obtained, 
LVYiout the consent of Parliament ? This was the chief diffi- 
ilty, and was met by one of the boldest frauds erer perpe- Project of 

-■-■ .1 i«'i»i shutting up 

ated by a necessitous despot— -the seizing oi the trust money the Exche- 
eposited in the Exchequer. Charles, it seems, had been ^^®^* 
DP some time using this money, for Evelyn writes, under date 
f March, 1672. '' The Treasurer of the Household, Sir 
Dhomas Clifford, hinted to me, as a confidant, that His 
Majesty would shut up the Exchequer, and accordingly. His 
Majesty made use of infinite treasure there to prepare for an 
intended rapture ; but says he, it will soon be open again, 
and every body satisfied ; for this bold man, who had been, 
the sole adviser of the King to invade that sacred stock, 
(though some pretend it was Lord Ashley's counsel, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) was so over confident of the 
success of his unworthy design against the Smyrna mer- 
chants, as to put His Majesty on an action which not only 
lost the hearts of his subjects, and ruined many widows and 
orphans, whose stocks were lent him, but the reputation of 
his Exchequer for ever, it being before in such credit that he 
might have commanded half the wealth of the nation."* 

With whom this counsel originated, is one of the Question aa 
minor controversies of bistory.f Its boldness and its fraud thor of the 
might be equally attributable to the character of Ashley or of ^^^^ ' 
Clifford, and it is not improbable that the conjecture that the 
former designed it, and the latter pirated his plan, is near the 
truth. Ashley, however, finding it resolved upon, deter- . 

* Evelyn, Vol II. p. 70. 

+ Home seems to have said, without saffioieBt authority, that Charles had put up the 
Lord Treasorership to auction, and Clifford won it by this advice. 

'* The King had declared that the Staff of Treasurer was ready for any one that could 
find aa expedient for supplying the present necessities. Shaftesbury dropped a hint to 
Clifford, which the latter immediately seized and carried to the King, who granted him the 
promised reward, together with a peerage. This expedient was the shutting up of the ex- 
chequer ."—Ht«^or;y ofMnffland. We shall see that the Treasurership was the object of 
much intrigue. 
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CHAP, mined to catch the gale of popularity by assigning reas^ 
^' against the step. They were written with the xMsual po4 
of their accomplished author, and certainly are beyond 
possibility of being answered.* 

The intention of the shutting the Exchequer^ (the cn\ 
of which department had been chiefly created by Oromweii 
was kept a profound secret from all who were supposed to ] 
honest about the government Sir William Temple^ in a lettE 
to Us brother, complains that persoi^^ about the courts who h 
money in it, were not warned that they might withdrawn 
^J^«^^ " The Counsel," he says, " of stopping the Exchequer, m 
carried so secret that I do not hear of any man at Court that 
had warning enoi^h to call in his money out of the banker ' 
hands, tiU Sir Thomas Clifford proposed the thing in council 
without other circumstances than saying that it was necessary . 
the King must have money for the war with Holland ; thai 
he knew no other way but this ; and desired that none would 
speak against it without proposing some better and easier 

way."t 
CM^, Clifford had now arrived at the height of his ambitioiL 

He was to be Lord High Treasurer. His rise had been 

rapid and remarkable. Evelyn thus sums it up. '^ The jSrst 

thing was his being in Parliament, then Knighted, and then 

made one of the Commissioners of sick and wounded^ on 

* " Reasons against stopping the due coarse of payment in the £xcbeqQer« 

First. It is contrary to common justice among men, and also to the lav, and several 
statutes of the realm. 

Secondly. It is against your Majesty's constant promises, and especially your declar 
ation of the 18th June, 1669, which says that all funds present and futare, shall be kept 
sacred and indidable. 

Thirdly. It must amaze mankind, and will ruin thousands, among whom are a multi- 
tude of poor widows and orphans. 

Fourthly. It will immediately cause the greatest damp on trade that hath been knowo, 
and so concerns your Majesty's revenue considerably, all this money in the Exchequer, and 
a greater sum being actually lending to your Majesty's officers, as the Treasarers of the 
Navy and Army, the Chamber, Cofferer, Ordnance and Victualleis. 

Fifthly. This post will carry it all over Europe to the great joy of your enemies, who 
know the use of credit, and the crown of Spain can sufficiently tell what the abuse thereof 
has cost, which your Majesty hath been pleased often to mention as a great mist^e in that 
government, though they never did anything so high as this, it being only npon the fram 
ers of the revenue.*' — MartyrCs Life of Shaftesbury, 

+ Temple's Memoirs. 
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which occasion we sat long together ; then, on the deati of CHAP. 
Hugh Pollard, he was made Comptroller of the Household, ^' 
and Privy Counsellor, yet still my brother Commissioner; 
after the death of Lord Fitzhardinge, Treasurer of the 
Household, he, by letters to Lord Arlington, which that 
Lord showed me, begged of his Lordship to obtain it for him Evelyn's 
as the very height of his ambition. These were written with of hiscareer 
such submissions and professions of his patronage, as I had 
never seen any more acknowledging. The Earl of Southamp- 
tpn then dying, he was made one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. His Majesty inclining to put it into one hand. 
My Lord Clifford, under pretence of making all interest for 
his patron, my Lord Arlington, cut the grass under his feet, 
and procured it for himself, assuring the King that Lord 
Arlington did not desire it. Indeed, my Lord Arlington 
protested to me that his confidence in Lord Clifford made 
him so remiss, and his affection to him was so particular, that 
he was absolutely minded to devolve it on Lord Clifford, all 
the world knowing how he himself affected ease and quiet, 
now growing into years, yet little thinking of this go-by. 
This was the only great ingratitude Lord Clifford showed, 
keeping my Lord Arlington in ignorance, continually assur- 
ing him he was pursuing his interest, which was the Duke's, 
into whose great favour Lord Clifford was now gotten, but 
which certainly cost him the loss of all, namely, his going so 
irrevocably far in his interest. For the rest my Lord Clifford 
was a valiant uncorrupt gentleman, ambitious, but not covet- 
ous, generous and passionate, a most constant sincere friend, 
to me in particular, so when he laid down his office I was 
at the end of all my hopes and endeavours." 

It is represented in the life of Shaftesbury before referred Shaftes- 
to that there was in the first instance an intention to force toS^ered 
the office of Treasurer upon that personage; whom his ^T^^' 
biographers represent to have been torn at all times, in one 
way by the affections of the King, and another by the ado- 
ration of the people. Sir Thomas Clifford is also declared to 
have been anxious that Lord Ashley should accept the office 
from the deep and slow design — very unlike a project of 
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CHAP. 
I. 



Martyn'B 
account of 
Clifford's 
appoint- 
ment. 



" Clifford the bold and brave " — that bis rival might be de- 
stroyed by the censures of the Parliament. * 

The negociation is remarkable were it only as an instance 
of the wonderful sagacity which his grandson and Mr. Mar- 
tyn found out in the refusal of Shaftesbury. He it seems 
saw at once that^ the offer was a trap, and never was office 
since avoided by so extraordinary a retreat.j^ 

The Earl by this remarkable resistance prevailed in his 
effort to refuse office, and his biographer proceeds to show 
how it was that Clifford became treasurer at last. ^ 

" The more averse he seemed to the place, the more ear- 
nest they were with the King to press it upon him ; and, 
accordingly, His Majesty resolved to deliver it to him the 
Sunday following; but Lord Shaftesbury receiving, on 
Friday, some private intimations of the matter, went out of 
town to Lady Northumberland's at Petworth, from thence 
to Mr. Morton's at Southwick, and thence to Mr. Noel's 
(afterwards Earl of Gainsborough) at Titchfield, whence he 
went to his own house in Dorsetshire, where he stayed five 
or six ^eeks. Before his return to London, the affair was 
concluded, and the staff determined to be given to Sir Thomas 
Clifford who was willing to accept it upon any terms." J 



* " Though Sir Thomas Clifford had the white staff in view, and the Duke of York's 
interest to gain it, yet, as he helieved that Lord Ashley would not be continued long iu 
the possession of it, he likewise concurred in the advice ; especially as he saw the Par- 
liament must meet to grant supplies for the war : and he thought that after Lord Ashley 
had been exposed to the censure of the two houses, he himself might succeed him with the 
greater reputation." Life of Shaftesbury, by Martyn, II. 4. 

-f '* The King approved of making Lord Ashley treasurer, and as a previous step to it, 
advanced him to the dignity of the Earldom of Shaftesbury. When he afterwards made 
him an offer of the staff Lord Shaftesbury immediately penetrated the design with which it 
was proposed to him, and the difficulties that attended it. He saw an exchequer without 
credit, drained by the excessive expenses of the Court; and the King without money or 
resources, engaged in a war contrary to the sense of the nation. Lord Shaftesbury was 
sensible, at the same time, how potent his enemies were at Cou^t, and how great their in- 
fluence was in the House of Commons. He formed, therefore, at once his resolution. 
He returned his thanks to the King fur the honor designed him, but humbly begged to be. 
excused, unless he might be invested with a sufficient power of making peace with the 
Dutch. Upon this condition he said that he would readily accept of the place, and under- 
take to recover the credit of His Majesty's exchequer and affairs; but a compliance vnth 
this condition did not agree with the designs of the junto." Martyn's Shaftesbury, 
Vol II., p. V. 

t Martin's Life of Shaftesbury, Vol. II. page 5. 
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Clifford's power had been very considerable at Court for CHAP- 
some time. We hare seen^that his name was the first which 
Charles suggested on the Treasury commission. He was 
probably admitted largely into those private and personal 
plots of Court policy which hesitated at no means and re- Growing 
jected no instrument for the accomplishment of their ends, ^^o^a?^ 
The Duke of Ormonde was^ at this time^ from the mere 
gravity and decency of his character, and the standing re- 
proach which his life constituted to the manners of the 
Court, — in very bad odour with Buckingham and Lady 
Catlemaine. His assassination was attempted in the streets^ 
by one Blood — an Irishman of good descent but of the most 
abandoned habits — whose crimes have become proverbial. biJ^ ^^ 
Charles had his own reasons for fearing to bring this ruffian 
to justice. He pardoned him after he had been condemned 
to death for his crimes, and the fellow was found afterwards 
swaggering about Whitehall, and, as Carte says, "by a 
particular affectation often in the very room where the 
Duke of Ormonde was." 

Whatever were the causes of the mysterious pardon of 
Blood, even the ministers joined in the attention paid him by 
the Court party, and condescended to ask him to their 
houses.* 

• Evelyn says in his Diary, ** Dined at my Lord Treasurer's, where dined Mons. de 
Grammont and several French noblemen, and one BIoud,that impudent, bold fellow, who 
had not long before attempted to steal the imperial crown itself out of the Tower, pre- 
tending cariosity of seeing the regalia there, when, stabbing the keeper, though not mor- 
tally, he boldly went away with it through all the guards, taken only by the accident of 
his horse falling down. How he came to be pardoned, and even received in favour, not 
only after this, bat several other exploits almost as daring both in Ireland and here, I 
could never come to understand. Some believed he became a spy of several parties, 
being well with the sectaries and enthusiasts, and did his Majesty service that way, which 
none alive oould do so well as he ; but it was certainly, as the boldest attempt, so the only 
treason of this sort that was ever pardoned. The man had not only a daring, hut a villa- 
noos, nnmercifol look : a false countenance, but very well spoken, and dangerously 
insinuating." 

The pardon of this miscreant was to his contemporaries inexplicable, but it is clear from 
the Duke of Ormonde's own remarks and the threat of Ossory in Charles's presence, that 
they attributed to the King that he was concerned in the plot. Carte says, in his Life 
of Ormonde,*' All the world, stood amazed at this mercy, countenance, and favour showed 
to so atrocioas a malefactor, the reasons and meaning of which thejf could not see nor 
^^omprehend. The general opinion, at the same time, was, that Blood was put Q\>on the 
usassination by the Duke of Buckingham and the Duchess of Cleveland, who both hated 
the Duke of Ormonde mortally." 

VOL. I. M 
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Clifford 
made Lord 
High Trea- 
surer. 



Is sworn 
into office. 



Piratical 
attack on 
the Dutch 
fleet. 



In the meantime public affairs were reduced to that con- 
dition that the " Cabal " had lost whatever popularity they 
had at first obtained by the Triple AUiance. The private 
treaty with Lous which Clifford and Arlington had so 
zealously advanced^ notwithstanding all the efforts to keep 
it secret had been divulged to De Witt^ and that minister 
had immediately allied the States with Spain^that the 
barrier of the Spanish Netherlands might be placed between 
Holland and the advaApe of the French. Clifford was created 
on the 20th of April, 1672, Lord High Treasurer, and Baron 
Clifford of Chudleigh, in the county of Devon, the King 
giving him the manor of Carrington and Rodnay-Fitzpayne, 
in Somersetshire.* 

Clifford had assumed the office of Lord Treasurer 
amidst public indignation at the breach of national faith 
by which the Exchequer had been ^hut up. Shaftesbury 
on the day of his being sworn into office delivered a long 
speech which one would almost imagine was intended to be 
sarcastic. He praised Charles II. for the virtues which 
he notoriously had not, declaring him to be like the Emperor 
Titus-^^deliciae humani generis,* and concluded by a hope 
that Clifford ^^ might exceed all his predecessors in that 
place; the abilities and fidelity of the renowned Lord 
Burleigh ; the sagacity, quickness, and great despatch of 
his son, the Lord Salisbury ; and the uprightness, integrity, 
and wisdom of that great man that went last before him, the 
Earl of Southampton." 

Clifford soon showed how far all these virtues were likely 
to mark his administration. In pursuance of the secret treaty 
and with the hope, as he expressed to Evelyn, of obtaining 
sufficient plunder to pay the clamorous victims of the shutting 
of the Exchequer, he determined to make a piratical attack 
on the Dutch Smyrna fleet notwithstanding the fact that the 
Triple Alliance still existed. The freight of this fleet was 



* The Gazette stated that he had been sworn of the Privy Coancil on accoant of his 
siogalar zeal, wherein he had, on all occasions, merited in His Majesty's service, and 
more eminently in his honourable dangers in the then late war against the Dutch and 
French, where he had been all along a constant autor ; and, as it was observed, had made 
it his choice to take his share in the warmest part of those services,'' 
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supposed to be worth a million and a half of money, and Sir CHAP. 
Robert Holmes was sent to seize upon it. Holmes attacked 
accordingly, but with little success, for, after a hardly con- 
tested battle he was beaten off, and all Christendom struck is unsuc. 
with astonishment at such an act of perfidy. After such an ^ 
event the declaration of war could no longer be delayed, and 
Clifford attempted to obtain supporters in the approaching 
Parliament, by a relaxation of the laws against the Non-Con- 
formists. This project was unsuccessful. The indulgence 
was granted by an illegal exertion of what was called the dis- 
pensing power of the crown, and disgusted churchmen without 
attaching dissenters. Immediately afterwards, war with 
Holland was declared on the alleged ground that a series of Declaration 
public insults had been cast upon the King by the Dutch, and 
that they had refused to strike to the English flag in the 
Narrow seas. Sweden, which had also been party to the 
Triple Alliance, joined what it supposed to be the stronger 
party of Charles and Louis against the Dutch, and on the 
17th of March 1672 the war was formally declared. The 
astonishment of the people of England was intense. " No clap 
of thunder in a fair frosty day," says Sir William Temple, 
" could more astonish the world, than our declaration of war 
against Holland in 1672',' first, by the matter of fact in falling 
upon the Smyrna fleet, and, in consequence of that, by formal Sir WiiUam 
declaration, in which we gave reasons for our quarrel, while account. 
France contented themselves to give no other than the glory 
of that King. The Dutch could never be possessed with a 
belief that we were in earnest, but thought that our unkind- 
ness of late would end in demands of money. The princeis 
concerned in their safety could not believe that after having 
saved Flanders out of the hands of France, we could suffer 
Holland to fall into the same danger ; and my Lord Arlington 
told me at that time that the court of France did not believe 
it themselves tiU the blow was struck in the attack of the 
Smyrna fleet, but they immediately set out their declara- 
tion."* 

The evident preference shown him by the King, caused the "Lord cuf- 
indignation of the public, excited by the war, to fall upon ^^r!" 

* Temple's Works, vol 1. p. 379. 
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hostilitiefl. 



CHAP. Clifford alone, to the exclusion of his colleagues. His natural 
character for boldness made him too ready in adopting the 
authorship of extreme counsels, and his known leaning to 
Popery confirmed the popular opinion. 

" Lord Clifford's violence, " says Sir William Temple, ^'in 
beginning the war, gave it an ill air in general, and a disuse 
of parliaments a cruel maim in the chief sinews of war."* 

The religious view of the subject was quite as exciting to 
the popular hostility as the political ; and the avowed policy 
of Louis Quatorze incensed the Protestants against the Lord 
Treasurer, as his abettor in attempting in England a revival 
of the Romish faith. We have it plainly stated of the war, 
that ** it was so fax set on foot by the Boman Catholic party, 
that it was called Lord Clifford's war. f" The hostilities 
began with vigour on both sides. It was arranged that the 
fleets of England and France should form a junction near 
the Isle of Wight. This project, however, was defeated by 
the rapidity of De Ruyter, and the proposed rendezvous had 
to be made in another direction. The Duke of York suc- 
ceeded in passing the Dutch under cover of a fog, and joined 
the French under d'Etrees, De Ruyter declined the first 
challenge of the combined fleets, and attempted to surprise 
them while taking in stores at Southwold Bay. *' The Dutch" 
Southwold *^ ^se the language of James in his memoirs, " had all the 
B*y« advantage they could desire of surprise, of wind, and of 

number." A terrible engagement was the result. The 
Duke of York, whose fleet consisted of no more than forty 
ships, engaged from sun-set to sun-rise the seventy line of 
battle ships of the Dutch, and the fleets finally separated, 
leaving the EngUsh considerably more than a colourable 
victory. The fleet of Louis almost stood aloof throughout 
the day, in obedience to what had been the wily policy of 
Mazarin, that the English and the Dutch should destroy each 
other. Van Ghent, the Dutch Vice Admiral, was slain ; 
and it is a trait of the manners of the time, that the Earl of 
Sandwich, second in command to the Duke of York, stepping 



* Sir William Temple's Memoirs, Vol. II. 
+ Dr. Davenant's Essay upoD the Balance of Power. 
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into a boat, was overset, and perished by the weight CHAP, 
of his iron armour. ^' 



The advance of Louis upon the Low Countries, will be for 
ever memorable as calling forth the great military genius of 
William III, and exciting an imreasoning population to shed 
the* blood of " the wisest, best, and most truly patriotic min- 
ister that ever appeared upon the public stage"* — the incom- Assassina- 
parable De Witt— a murder of, at least the indirect instiga- Witt. 
tion of which, no candid historian can acquit the Prince of 
Orange. Doubtless, the great Republican, who shared the 
fate of Cato, would have resisted to the death the re-domina- 
tion of the House of Orange ; and the splendour of William's 
chivalrous achievements have silenced the criticisms of 
posterity. We have not yet arrived at the time when the 
virtues that consolidate a nation, will be permitted to com- 
pare with the courage that conquers in the field. 

After two years of a desultory war, Charles was compelled S!S.°^ 

1 TT -11/^11 1 William 

to make a separate peace. He and the Oabai were no match in. 
for the dauntless leader of the Dutch, who, at the age of 
one-and-twenty years drove back Cond^ and Turenne and 
contemplated that conception of Titanic grandeur, — rather 
than surrender to the French, to embark the whole people 
of whom he was hereditary Prince, on board their merchant 
fleets, hurl down the Dykes that kept back the waves of 
ocean, and give back '' the land that bore him " to the 
German Sea. 

The fate of the "Cabal" was sealed. A Meeting of Par- ^^^ ^^ 
liament, of which they stood in principal horror, and which tii© Cabal, 
they had managed to ward oflf for nearly a year and a half, 
became inevitable. The unappreciated policy of Clarendon, 
which, even in the delirium of the Restoration secured the 
dependency of the crown, was telling upon them. Money 
must be obtained, and therefore Parliament must be met. 
It accordingly assembled on the 4th of February, 1673, 
and but a few hours elapsed, before the dissensions of the 
ministers were fully apparent. In the recess, Shaftesbury, 
who was weighing the relative prospects of advantage from 

^Charles James Fox, History of James II. 
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CHAP, adopting despotism or patriotism, had, m. his capax^ity as 

^' Lord Chancellor, issued writs for several elections, and 

Clifford and his faction hoped to obtaiii his dismissal on that 

ground, by a vote of Parliament. Shaftesbury saw the 

Shaftes- object, and determined to secure the favour of the Kin^^^ by 

^L the defending both the shutting up of the Exchequer, and the 

KxcSqu^ Dutch War. It was, indeed, as Burnet calls it, " a base, 

%nd the compljdug Speech," entirely opposed to all that Shaftesbury 

had previously pretended. 

He had, however, chosen his course, which was to 
raise a cry against Popery, and the Declaration of in- 
dulgence, that he might drive Clifford from office. The 
House of Commons had scarcely met when they declared 
the declaration to be against the law, complained of the 
growth of Popery, and requested a proclamation against 
priests and Jesuits. Clifford immediately proposed the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, but this was thought too dangerous a 
step. His next expedient was to ask the advice of the House 
of Lords, believing that they would support the Crown, and 
that the collision of the Houses would form an excuse for the 
prorogation. The King accordingly requested the opinion 
of the House of Peers, and a violent debate ensued. The 
Bishops strenuously opposed the declaration, and Clifford 
replied with much violence. The account of Burnet is full and 
of siiaftes- graphic — " Lord Clifford resolved to assert the declaration 
Clifford.^ with all the force and all the arguments he could bring for it. 
He showed the heads he intended to speak on to the King, 
who approved of them and suggested some other hints to him. 
He began the debate with rough words ; he called the vote of 
the Commons monstrum horrendum ingens, and ran on in a 
very high strain. He said all that could be said with great 
heat, and many indecent expressions. When he had-done, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury to the amazement of the whole 
House, said he must differ from the Lord that spoke last, 
toto ccalo. He said while those matters were debated out of 
doors, he might think, with others, that the supremacy, 
asserted as it was by law, did warrant the declaration ; but 
now that such a House of Commons, so loyal and affectionate 
to the King, were of another mind, he submitted his reason 
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to theirs. They were the King's great council ; they must CHAP, 
both advise and support him ; they had done it, and would ^' 
do it still, if their laws and religion were once secure to 
them. The King was all in a fury to be thus forsaken by 
his Chancellor, and told Lord' Clifford how well he was 
pleased with his speech, and how highly he was offended with 
the other. The debate went on, and upon a division, the 
Court had the majority ; but against that vote, about thirty of 
the most considerable of the House protested ; so the court 
saw they had gained nothing in carrying a vote that drew 
after it such a protestation."* 

Shaftesbury had now thrown off the mask, and determined 
to adopt at once the most noisy patriotism. He had, up 
to the last moment deceived Clifford, who still hoped to 
retain office, and had found according to Rapin, a scheme 
to provide the King with a permanent fund which should 
keep hiTO for ever independent of Parliaments.! But 
the disposition of the House of Lords did not show as 
favourable as had been expected. Clifford saw danger of 
being in a minority. Even Colbert, on behalf of Louis 
remonstrated against the resistance by the Court being Declaration 
persisted in ; and Charles at length cancelled the declaration, 
breaking the seal with his own hand. 

AU was now prepared for Shaftesbury's attack on Clifford, 
and his patron, the Duke of York. The Test Act was ac- 

* Barnet's History of his own times. 

f " The Lord Treasurer, Clifford, ignorant of Shaftesbury's intention, paid him a visit 
the night before, and communicating to him a project for establishing a perpetual fund to 
free the King from his dependence on the Parliament, read to him a speech he had pre« 
pared to speak on the inorrow, concerning this project, in the House of Lords. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury seemed highly pleased with the speech, and desired to hear it again. The 
next day, the King and Duke of York coming to the House to countenance the project 
with their presence, the Lord Clifford spoke his speech. He had no sooner done than the 
Earl of Shaftesbury stood up, and answered his speech from the beginning tn the end. 
He demonstrated the project to be extravi^ant and impracticable ; that it would overturn 
the government, and perhaps send the King and the Royal family abroad again to spend 
their days in exile, without hopes of a return. If the Treasurer's speech surprised the 
Lords, who perceived the design of it, their astonishment was increased when they saw 
the Chancellor, a leading member of the '* Cabal," declare so openly against the King. It 
is said the Duke of York, while Shaftesbury was speaking, whispered to the King ** What 
a rogue you have for a Lord Chancellor ! " and that the King replied, " What a fool have 
yon for a Lord Treasurer ! " — Hist ortf of England . 
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CHAP, cordingly brought into the House of Commons^ when it 
^^- passed with little opposition. In the House of Lords^ how- 
ever, it was opposed with great vigour by those at nrhom it 
The Test was principally aimed. It was obvious that there could be 
inanT^- T^o more direct mode of getting rid of CliflTord than by this 
^- measure, which provided that no person should hold any office, 

civil or military, who did not take the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy ; receive the Sacrament according to the Church of 
England ; and renounce the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of a powerful minority, the 
bill passed the House of Lords, arid Lord Clifford resigned 
his ofEce on the nineteenth of June 1673. 
Fall of Clifford had contracted an affection for Roman Catholic 

Clifford. doctrine while on the continent, but had only recently publicly 
professed it. It had, however, been as well known as though 
he had daily frequented the mass;* and the fury of Shaft- 
esbury in promoting the Test Act, and the strange conduct 
of Arlington in voting for it, are equally attributable to their 
desire to force Clifford to abandon office. 

The necessity for his resignation fell on Clifford as a thun- 
derbolt. He had not contemplated any such event, but on 
the contrary was, as we have seen, projecting a long tenure 
of office, when he should have rendered Charles independent 
His depres- of Parliaments, and should have become the minister of a 
fall despotic Crown. His proud and impetuous temper chafed 

at his defeat, and the disturbance of his mind began to act 
upon his health. The following account is given by Evelyn, 
" I went to Tunbridge Wells to visit my Lord Clifford, late 
Lord Treasurer, who was there to divert his mind more than 
his body ; it was believed that he had so engaged himself to 
the Duke, that rather than take the Test, without which he 
was not capable of holding any office, he would resign that 
great and honourable station. This, I am confident grieved 
him to the heart, and at last broke it ; for, though he carried 

• " Dined at My Lord Treasurer's, (Sir Thomas Clifford) with the Earls of Arlington 
and CarriDgton, Lord Arundel, of Wardour, Lord Almoner to the Queen, a French Count, 
and two Abbots, with several more of French Nobility, and now by something I had lately 
observed of My Loixl Treasurer's conversation, I suspected him a little warping to 
Rome." — Bvelyn^s Diary ^ II 58. 
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with hiiji music and people, to divert him, and when I came CHAP, 
to see him ; lodged me in his own apartment, and would not ^' 
let me go from him, I found he was struggling in his own 
mind^ and being of a rough and ambitious nature, he could 
not long brook the necessity he had brought on himself, of 
submission to this conjuncture. Besides, he saw the Dutch 
War, which was made much by his advice, as well as the 
shutting up of the Exchequer, being unprosperous. These 
things his high spirit could not support."* 

The indignation and chagrin which at first tore the mind 
of the fallen minister, gradually settled into apathy and des 
pair, and being of a highly superstitious disposition, he not a 
little enhanced his mental unhappiness, by dwelling on the ^^he^^^rt- 
prophecy of an astrologer, that after his greatness he should phecjofan 

1 111 J . aatrologer. 

have a melancholy end. f 

He remained some time in Tunbridge Wells, fed by the 
vain hope that he would be recalled, or that the power of 
the Duke of York, would in some way alter the tide in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. The accession to power, however, 
of a new Lord Treasurer, put an end to his hopes, and he 
determined to retire into Devonshire.J 

* Evelyn's Diary, II. 84. 

t'* This leads me to call to mind what my Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury affirmed, not to 
meonly,bntto all my brethren, the Council of Foreign Plantations, when, not long after 
this accident, ( i. e. the death of Clifford,) being mentioned as we were one day sitting in 
Council, his Lordship told us this remarkable passage, that being one day discoursing with 
him when he was only Sir Thomas Clifford, speaking of men's advancement to great 
changes in the nation, '' Well," says he, ''my Lord, I shall be one of the greatest men in 
England. Don't impute what I say either to fancy ot vanity ; I am certain that I shall 
be a mighty man, but it will not last long ; I shall not hold it, but die a bloody death." 
'* What,*' says my Lord, " Your horoscope tells you so ? " "No matter for that, it will be 
as I tell you." " Well,*' says my Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury, " if I were of that opinion, 
I either would not be a great man, but decline prefeiment, and prevent my danger." 
Ibid 87. 



i** 



My Lord Clifford being about this time returned from Tunbridge, and preparing for 
Devonshire, I went to take my leave of him at Wallingford House. He was packing up 
pictures, most of which were of hunting wild beasts, and vast pieces of bull- baiting, bear- 
baiting, ice. I found him in his study, and restored to him several papers of state, and 
others of importance, which he had furnished me with on engaging me to write the History 
of the Holland War, with other private letters of his acknowledgment, to my Lord Ar- 
lington, who, from a private gentleman of a very noble family, but inconsiderable fortune 
l»ad advanced him from almost nothing."— 'Evelt/ns Diary, 
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CHAP. On his return through town his health and spirits had so 
•^' given way that his approaching death was plainly to be anti- 
cipated. Shortly afterward the anticipation was Mfilled. 
Death of He died at his seat at Ugbrooke^ three months after his 
resignation^ at the early age of forty-four. It was given oat 
at the time that he had died of the stone^ but Evelyn believed 
that he had committed suicide. 

•* Taking leave of my Lord Clifford, " he says, *' he wrung 
me by the hand, and looking earnestly on me bid me ^ God 
bye,' adding, Mr. E. I shall never see thee more." " No !," 
said I, " my Lord, what's the meaning of this ? I hope I 
shall see you often, and as great a person again.'* " No, Mr. 
E., do not expect it, I will never see this place, this city, or 
court again." or words of this sound. In this manner, not 
without almost mutual tears, I parted from him, nor was it 
long after, but the news was that he was dead, and I have 
heard from some one, who I believe knew, he made himself 
be tP^his *^ away after an extraordinary melancholy. This is not confi- 
own hand, dently affirmed', but a servant who lived in the house, and 
afterwards with Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor, did, as 
well as others, repeat it ; and when I hinted some such thing 
to Mr. Prideaux, one of his trustees, he was not willing to 
enter into that discourse. 

" It was reported with these particulars that, causing his 
servant to leave him unusually one morning, locking himself 
in, he strangled himself with his cravat upon the bed-tester ; 
his servant, not likeing the manner of dismissing him and 
looking through the keyhole, ( as I remember,) and seeing 
his master hanging, broke in before he was quite dead, and 
taking him down, vomiting a great deal of blood ; he was 
heard to utter these words, " Well, let men say what they 
will, there is a God, a just God above," after which he spoke 
no more. This, if true, is dismal. Really, he was the chief 
occasion of the Dutch war, and of all that blood which was 
lost at Bergen, in attacking the Smyrna fleet, and that whole 
quarrel." 

Clifford was buried at Ugbrooke, in the vault of the chapel 
he had founded, and was succeeded by George, his eldest 
surviving son, his eldest having died at Florence, some years 
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before. He had been once married to Elizabeth, daughter CHAP, 
and co-heir of Sir William Martin, of Lindridge, in Devon- ^' 
shire, by whom he had fifteen children. 

Clifford had scarcely any of the qualities of a statesman. His chamc- 
His boldness would have been better described as rashness, 
and his measures, however unprincipled, did not even answer 
their avowed object— the compassing of the mere purposes of 
the passing hour. 
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THOMAS OSBORNE, EARL OF DANBY AND 

DUKE OF LEEDS. 



IN OFFICE 1673, TO 1678, AND 1690, TO 1699. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE BIRte OF DANBY, TO HIS ACCESSION TO 

OFFICE. 

Declaration of the Duke of York's relieion. Evelyn's account of 
Clifford's Conversion. Sir Thomas OsDome recommended to the 
King. Origin of his family. His birth. His early association. 
He passes his youth in France. Is returned to Parliament at the 
Eestoration. His Marriage. Takes the patriotic side. Adheres to 
to Uie Duke of Buckingnam. Joins the enemies of Clarendon. 
Assists in Clarendon's impeachment. And offers evidence. Makes 
advances to the Sling. Becomes Treasurer of iiie Na.vy. And a 
Member of the Commission of Accounts. Supports the Test Act. 
Is appointed Lord High Treasurer. Speech of Shaftesbury on his 
appomtment. 

The passing of the Test act answered none of the remote CHAP, 
purposes of its authors. It had, no doubt, the immediate ■''■• 
effect of expelling from office the Duke of York and the Lord "—"■""■"^ 
Treasurer Clifford, but Arlington and Shaftesbury were as- 
tonished to find themselves exactly in their former positions. 

One thing the act had ascertained— that the Duke of York Declaration 
and Lord CKfford were both Roman Catholics ; for up to this of York'f ^ 
time their religion had been more a matter of strong suspicion '®l^gi<>^- 
than of positive certainty. Clifford's religion indeed seemed 
much more to depend on his supposed gratitude and attach- 
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dedto the 
King. 



Origin of 
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ment to the Duke, than on any very strpng regard for the 
Roman Catholic Church, and, that tie removed, it was not 
improbable that he would have accepted the test rather than 
resign his stajff * Arlington though a negociator of the secret 
treaty had supported the Test Act for Clifford's expulsion, 
fully expecting that the Treasurer's staff would be transferred 
to himself. The outgoing Minister, however, and his patron 
the Duke who was also reigning his office of Lord High 
Admiral, had suggested to the Eing, by an etiquette which 
seems still to prevail, to send for Sir Thomas Osbome-^a man 
of whose appointment, the opponents of Clifford had never 
dreamt, and whom the late Treasurer recommended for the 
" capacity and diligence he had shown in executing the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy.*'t 

The family of Osborne which was ennobled in the new 
Lord Treasurer had been founded by his great-grandfather 
so recently as the reign of Elizabeth. This Osborne was 
apprentice to Sir William Hewitt an eminent merchant who 
resided on London-bridge, and the tradition runs that his 
only Child a daughter, being dropped from a window' into 
the Thames by the negligence of a nurse, young Osborne 
plunged into the stream and rescued her — an act of courage 
which according to the laws of romance was rewarded when 
she grew up by her hand and fortune. Osborne became a 
Knight, Member for the City, Sheriff and finally Lord Mayor 
of London. Like most of the great families of city origin 
the Osbornes became attached to the party of the Court, and 
in the Civil War, Sir Edward Osborn^ the father of the Lord 
Treasurer was an adherent of the Royal Cause and a sup- 
porter of Strafford's policy of " Thorough " in the North. 



Evelyn's * <* 23 July 1673.— Congratnlated the new Lord Treasurer Sir Thomas Osbonae, a 

Glififord's - gentleman with whom I had been intimately acquainted at Paris, and who was eyery day 
Gonyenion ' at my father-in-law's house and table there, on which account, I was too confident of 
succeeding in his favoar, as I had done in his predecessor's, bat such a friend shall I nevex 
find, and I negltfcted my time far from believing that my Lord ClifEbrd would have so 
rashly laid down his Staff, as he did, to the amazement of all the World when it came to 
thetestof his receiving the Communion, t&At^rA lam cor^fident he forbore more from 
some promise he had entered into to gratify the Duke than from an^priQudiee to the 
Protestant religion ; though I found him wavering a pretty while." Evelyn. 



f Clark's Memoirs of Tames 11, 1. 484. 
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The wife of this Sir Edward was the daughter of a gentleman CHAP, 
named Walmesley of Dunkealgh in Lancashire^ her mother 
being of the Neyilles Lords Latimer^ of which family she her- 
self became heiress. 

Sir Thomas Osborne who is better known by his title of His birth. 
Earl of Danby than by his family name, or by his rank as 
Duke of Leeds, was bom in 16S1, and consequently grew 
up amidst the troubles of the reign of Charles I. Danby 
passing his boyhood and youth amongst the high Court party, 
was imbued with the opinions of that body and looked upon 
the reign of Prerogative, and the enjoyment of monopolies, jjj^ ^^j 
as likely never to decay. By this party the discontent of the aasocia- 
peoplej the emigration of the Puritans and the increasing 
murmurs of the Middle Classes were despised. Like all 
factions in the actual enjoyment of power they read history 
from one point of view ; and instead of inquiring how many 
ill-constituted commonwealths had fallen, they inquired how 
many despotisms had been enabled to survive. * 

Danby was eighteen years of age at the death of Charles I 

* Of the feeling daring the long suspeiuion of parliament before the breaking out of the 

qnarrel between the Commons and the Crown, May, allowing for his prejudices, gives a 

▼ery fair account. " The smous and just men of England, who were no way interested 

in the emolument of these oppressions oould not but entertain sad passages of what mischief 

must needs follow so great an injustice, that things carried so far on in a wrong way, must 

dther enslave themselves or their property for ever, or require a vindication so sharp and 

smarting, as that the nation would groan under it. Another sort of men, and especially 

Lords and genUemen, by whom the pressures of the government were not much felt, who 

enjoyed their own plentiful fortunes, with litUe or insensible detriment, looking no farther 

than their present safety and property, and the yet undisturbed peace of the nation, whilst 

other nations were embroiled in calamities, and Oermany sadly wasted by a sharp war, 

did nothing bat applaud the happiness of England, and called them ungrateful and factious 

spirits who complained of the breach of laws and liberties. The kingdom, they said, 

abounded with wealth, plenty, and elegancies, more than ever, that it was for the honour of 

a people that the monarch should live splendidly, and not be curbed at all in his preroga- 

tive, which would bring him into greater esteem with other princes, and more enable him 

to pievail in treaties. That what they suffered by monopolies was insensible, and not 

grievous, if compared with other states. That the Duke of Tuscany sat heavier upon his 

people in that very kind. That the French King had made himself an absolute Lord, and 

quite depressed the power of parliaments, which had been there as great as in any -kingdom, 

and yet that France flourished, and the gentry lived well. That the Austrian Princes, 

especially in. Spain, laid heavy burdens on their 'subjects. The courtiers would begin to 

dispute against parliaments in their ordinary discourse, and hoped the King should never 

need any more parliaments. Some of the greatest statesmen and privy councillors would 

ordinarily laugh at the ancient language* of England, when the word liberty of the tiubject 

was named. " 
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CHAP, and seems to have either then been on the Continent or to 
•*•' have gone immediately afterwards. We are told in the life 



of Sir William Temple that he and the future minister were 
He paases ^' joung travellers and tennis players together in France " 
fVi^. ^ and though there are very meagre materials for concluding 
anything about the early part of Danby's life, we may assume 
that his later education had been received at Paris. Evelyn, 
writing in that city under date of the 15th of October^ 1651^ 
says :— 

*' Sir Thomas Osborne (afterwards Lord Treasurer) and 
Lord Stanhope shot for a wager of five Louis, to be spent on 
a treat ; they shot so exact that it was a drawn match."* 

Paris was now the centre of the English Royalists and 
much of Cromwell's attention was directed to it. It does not 
appear however that Danby*s exile was compulsory, for Evelyn 
notes his departure for England in the end of the following 
extract dated the 6th. of November 1651. 

'^Sir Thomas Osborne supping with us, his groom was set 
upon in the streets before our house, and received two wounds^ 
but gave the assassin nine, who was carried off to the Charite 
Hospital. Sir Thomas went for England on the 8th and 
carried divers letters for me to my friends."t 

The Life of Danby like that of most other young men of 
his party passed inactively till the time of the Restoration 
Is returned Very soon after which he adopted a public career. He was 
menT^the ^1®*^*®^ ^^^ ^® ^^^7 ^^ York to the parliament, which met in. 
Beetoration May 1681 and in the consideration of the mode of settling 
the revenue of the Crown was amongst the most enthusiastic 
of those who wished to make the King wealthy and therefore 
absolute. This scheme, of which Danby and the ^'high 
cavaliers" were the supporters, was thwarted by the patriot- 
ism of Clarendon, and that dependence of the Crown upon 
the House of Commons for supplies, which was then happily 
established, has been the chief cause of the preservation of 
the balance of power in the English Constitution. 

During the exile of Charles II, Danby had married the 

• Evelyn's Diary I. 362. 
. -Ubid. 
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Lady Bridget, second daughter of Montague Bertie the second CHAP. 

Earl of Lindesay — the lord who had shown so much attach- ^' 

ment to Charles I. throughout the Civil war. This marriage 

further allied him with the cavalier party with whom he had His Marri- 

been brought up, and he found afterwards in opposition con- *^^' 

siderable support from his wife's relations. Though thus 

connected by education, family and alliance, with the extreme 

Tory party, Danby was yet, like a large number of statesmen 

of the time, frequently found in the ranks of the opponents of 

the Court. At the parliament at Oxford, in 1665, he appears 

voting against the bill to compel all persons to declare that 

the taking up arms against the King or those commissioned by Opposesthe 

him, was unlawful. A considerable portion of the hereditary anceBiS." 

Tories opposed this bill, which was defeated by a small 

minority and an accidental circumstance. Mr. Peregrine 

Bertie liad been on the morning of the division introduced by 

his brother, and Danby, (then Sir Thomas Osborne ) and the 

votes of the three made 57 to 51, whereas their voting for the 

bill would have made the numbers equal ; and the speaker, 

of course, would have voted for the court. John Locke calls 

this '* a very remarkable providence " for no other apparent 

reason than that probably Bertie and Osborne might not have 

attended the house, but for the accident of Mr. Peregrine 

Bertie being about to take his seat. 

Danby had attached himself to the Duke of Buckingham, JoinsBuck- 
and the party who opposed in Court and Parliament, the affainst 
Clarendon Administration. Clarendon, as might be expected, ^*^^°°^" 
speaks hardly of Danby who opposed hira with as much vir- 
rulence in the Commons as Buckingham in the Lords. Accord- 
ing to his account he had told many people in the country 
before the meeting of parliament, that Clarendon would be 
impeached, and if he was not hanged he would be content to 
be hanged himself. According to the same authority he was 
active privately in advancing the impeachment, and when one 
Wren, secretary to the Duke of Buckingham, had reported, 
that the King declared, that Clarendon had not advised him to 
govern by an army, and intended to protect his minister, 
Danby went to the King and induced him to deny the state- 
ment which Wren had made. 

VOL. I. N 
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CHAP. In the impeachment of Clarendon, which followed^ and 
^' which displap a scene of gross factiousness and injustice. 



Danby was an active supporter of Seymour. He divided 

with the prosecution against the most reasonable proposals ; 

Takes part and was One of the most vigorous in denouncing the resolution 

don*8 im.' of the Housc of Lords, by which they refused to commit one 

peachment. ^f ^j^^j^. number ou Unspecified charges. Here again he acted 

as accuser and witness, if, indeed, his statement as to the sale 
of Dunkirk can be called evidence. Sir Thomas Osborne, 
according to the report, said, " A great lord told me that the 
Earl of Clarendon had made a bargain for Dunkirk three 
quarters of a year before it was known." We have no report 
to be relied upon of the speeches of the time, but the meagfre 
record gives sufEcient evidence of the eagerness of Danby. 
At an early stage of the proceedings he held out an intimation 
that he had a great deal to communicate, stating that " the 
house ought to have something to induce their belief, which 
they have had from several members, and he knew how 
some would be made good." And on the charge of arbitrary 
government of the plantations he said, '^ one Farmer and 
others came from Barbadoes to complain of it, and lodged 
their petition in this house, but were imprisoned that they 
might not be heard." 

Of the speeches which he delivered against Clarendon, 
we have only the most meagre notes preserved but those show 
both declamation and sarcasm.* Danby lived to complain 
of the injustice of impeachments. 

He had been busy in the undermining of Clarendon's in- 

auheNa^ flucuce for Several years, and had made way according to 

Board. Bumet, in the King's good graces, by assuring Charles that 

he had intended, at the Revolution, to render him absolute. 

This is one of those assertions of the bishop which from their 

* *' The king ready to change bin religion— no money remaining !— no jierson in em- 
ployment bat who can bay it — We are upon our last legs— No one man ever had mtire 
employment— ^Threaten any man that gave advice — no vessel to swim without his hand at 
the rudder — no money issued out of the Treasury withont his approbation — Sir William 
Coventry brought order out of the Chancellor's closet when the king was with him — If any 
other men had the thoughts they had not the power — He has no pique against him bat is 
one of the 400 ot the House of Commons, thought by the Chancellor useless and incon- 
siderable."— Par/tame»<<iry History, IV., 882. 
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very nature must be conjectural, and about which contempo- CHAP, 
rary evidence loses its weight altogether. It is true that the 
early career of Danby did not shew much consistency. It is 
not alone in mistaken systems of theology that the means are 
supposed to justify the end. Thus Danby who was to make 
himself remarkable as the opponent of French aggression ac- 
cepted office as treasurer of the navy at the time at which the 
Triple Alliance was so shamefully broken; and identified 
himself with the worst period of the Cabal. When Charles^ 
driven to one of the usual shifts of despotism^ appointed a 
committee to investigate the public accounts in 1667, Danby 
was one of the Commissioners. It ended, however, as it was 
intended to end, with no advantageous results. Though he 
had "been appointed to oflGlce by the ministry, however, he ]^^ the 
did not, like modern officials, feel bound to defend all their dispensing 

D0W6F 

acts. On the proposal to exercise the dispensing power on 
behalf of the dissenters, Danby vigorously opposed the de- 
claration of the King which was finally withdrawn. 

On the test act Danby who professed to be a leader of the 
churchmen, voted, as might be supposed, against the Dis- 
senters, and took the same course on the unsuccessful bill for 
their relief from its operation. His speech it seems, from the 
fragments which are preserved in the Parliamentary History, 
went on the ground that the dissenters might return into re- 
bellion and ought not to be encouraged by act of Parliament. 
On all occasions he supported the absolute tendencies of 
Charles and rendered good service to the court in many 
debates. At length Cliflford was driven from office by the 
Test Act, and Danby, on the joint recommendation of the 
Duke of York and the retiring Minister, appointed to the Jd ffi""*' 
head of the Treasury, James, in his Memoirs, attributes this ^^s^ ^^a- 
recommendation to *^ the capacity and diligence he had shown 
in exercising the office of Treasurer of the Navy " but it 
more likely arose from enmity to Arlington and Shaftesbury, 
for the course they chose to pursue in relation to the act 
which excluded Clifford. 

Shaftesbury, according to his manner, made on the occasion 
of the appointment of Danby, one of those half-mocking 
speeches in which he was accustomed to indulge. As a 



^ 
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CHAP, specimen of the style of the author^ and of the opinions of the 
time it is worth preserving.* 

Speech of ♦ " ^^ ^*'> Treasceke, 

Shastes- The king, of his grace and favour, has made choice of you to be lord high treasurer of 

bury on England, as also treasurer of the exchequer, which are two distinct offices. The first yoa 

him into ^^^ already possessed of, by the king's delivery of the white staff, and have taken the oath 

office. ^ ^At office before me in another place. The other his miyesty has conferred on vou by 

his letters patent under the great seal, which I am to deliver to your lordship, after you 

have been sworn into that office in this court, of which by this patent you axe made a 

chief judge. 

Kings are as Gods, and bestow honour, riches, and power, where they please ; bat in 
this they are as men, that they can only choose, not make a person adequate to their em- 
ployment; fur if their choice we merely favour, not fitness, their omnipotency is quickly 
si'en through. Our grent master hath therefore chosen you, as he has had evperience of 
these many years, as a member of this hoose of commons, which hath been so fruitful a 
nursery of our English ministers and statesmen. Besides, your lordship was some time 
ftince joined with another very able and willing person, in the treasorership of the navy, 
and after that managed it alone ; so that before this you have been trusted with three parts 
out of five of the revenue of the crown. 

idy lord, you are in a place the very best that any English subject is capable of ; there- 
fore 3'Ott are in another position, not only to the king our master, but to us all, than yoa 
were ever before. He and us have all reasons tn look upon yoa aa a man at ease, and 
that has nothing to wish but the prosperity of his master and the nation, that you may 
quietly and long enjoy so great a place under so good a master. There is no more tu be 
asked of you in this condition, but that you know your own interests, and that will secure 
to you the king's and the nation's. I repeat them thus together, because none but mounte- 
banks in state matters can think of them asunder. And, let me say to your lordship, that 
however happy you have been in arriving to this high station, yet parta tueri non minor 
ettfnriu9. Many great men have proved anfortunaie in not observing that the addreAs 
and means to attain great things are oftentimes very different from those that are necessary 
to maintain and establish a sure and long possession of them. 

My Lord, it will be no civility to yon to hold you longer ; the visit you are to make to 
the several offices of the exchequer will take you np the rest of this morning. I shall only 
add my good wishes, that your lordship may long enjoy the honoor of this great en^loy- 
ment, and his majesty the satisfaction of his choice." Martyn and Birch's Life of 
Bhaftetbury, 
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CHAPTER II. 



FROM HIS ACCESSION TO OFFICE, TO THE POPISH PLOT. 

Sir John Eeresby's account. State of the Public Finances. Danby's 
summary of public affairs. Peace with the Dutch. His Payment of 
tlie Navy. And the Household. And the creditors of the Exchequer. 
Danby's aversion to Foreign politics. State of Foreign Affairs. 
First session of Danby*s Ministry. Dismissal of Shaftesbury. 
Danby's ignorance of the " Secret Treaty." Impeachment of Lau- 
derdale, Buckingham and Bennett. The Anti-Popish Agitations. 
Peace with Holland. Position of Danby. Attempts to relieve the 
Dissenters. Favours the old Cavaliers. King's speech in favour of 
the Church. Coldness of the Parliament. Growing hostility to 
Danby. Activity of William, Lord Eussell. Impeaches Danby. 
Charge of dispara^ng Acts of Parliament. Charge of altering the 
course of the Exchequer. Danby's reply. Charge relating to the 
Marriage of his son. Is defended by Opposition leaders. Accu- 
sation of Bribery. 

Danby enteredupon oflBce under circumstances most unfavour- rjTT a p 
able to his character and success. Even the manner of his II. 
appointment, as it made Shaftesbury and Arlington his deter- 
mined enemies, gave rise to false rumours that he was the 
creature of the Duke of York. 

^* Now," says Sir John Reresby, " it was that my neighbour gj^p jo^^^ 
Sir Thomas Osborne rose to the great office of Hiffh Treasurer i^i'esb/s 

. /M . . . account. 

of England, My Lord Clifford resigning his staff and confessing 
himself a Papist, the Duke of Buckingham was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing this about, for Sir Thomas, by a 
bargain he made between Lord Cliffi)rd and him, namely 
that Sir Thomas should officiate -and give him half the salary, 
and afterwards. prevailing on the king to confer the staff on 
Sir Thomas then created Lord Viscount Dunblain, though 
afterwards Earl of Danby, and had a patent passing for 
Marquis just as he fell into disgrace." 



►»* 



* Sir John Rcrcsby's Memoirs, p. 21. 
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CHAP. The state of the finances of the Kingdom was deplorable 
^' and the national credit destroyed, while the Dutch war, begixn 
so dishonestly and imprudently, had been carried on neitker 
State of the with glory nor advantage. Danby in the defence of himself 
naaoes.' which he published in 1711 gives a full account of the state 
of the public resources when he was suddenly called upon to 
administer them. The narrative, while it gives a graphic 
picture of the public mismanagement, however, must be taken, 
with the previous knowledge that Danby was writing in his 
own defence. Yet there is, on the whole, every reason to 
believe that the statements are sufficiently accurate. He 
addresses it as a letter to " a member of parliament " — and it 
seems strange, in these times of newspapers, to read in the 
preface, that if his correspondent " had been in the last par- 
liament, he would have known more of the Earl of Danby." 
Danby's " The said Earl," says the account, ^' after a faithful Dis- 

pubUc af- charge of his Trust as Treasurer of the Napy ; both to the 
*^* Satisfaction of his Majesty, and to the great Content of the 

Seamen, about Midsummer 1673, had the Honour conferred 
upon him of Lord High Treasuret* of England ; which he 
managed with so great Prudence and Success, that contrary 
to all Men's Expectations,butespecialIy of his Enemies (who 
assured themselves of his immediate Ruin by that Preferment,) 
he supported for near six Years that Condition of his Master, 
which it was not then thought coidd have been made to sub- 
sist so many Months, and without any Supplies or Burdens 
laid upon the People in all that Time : Whereas it is well 
known, that no Year passed before his Administration in the 
Treasury, that did not cost the People Five, Ten, or Twelve 
Hundred Thousand Pounds, and sometimes double those 
Sums." 

" It was not without great Reason that this Lord's 111- 
Willers did then assure themselves of his Downfal ; because 
of the improbability of his performing those great Works, 
which were at that time upon his Hand, with so small a Stock 
as was then left him to Work withal : And the Confidence 
they might reasonably give themselves that he could have no 
Relief by Credit, which had newly received the most Fatal 
Blow that was ever given to it in any Kingdom.^' 
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^' Soon after that time a Peace was concluded with the CHAP. 
2>t^cA, after a long and chargeable War, and the greatest ^^' 
Fleet that ever yet this Kingdom had was then to be paid off ; 
as also an Army which had been raised for the said War ; Peace with 
which together amounted to about Eight hundred Thousand 
Pounds to discharge both, as will appear by those Accompts ; 
and there remained for that Use not much abore Four hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds, of the last Twelve hundred Thousand 
which had been given to His Majesty by Act of Parliament 
about a Year before this Lord's Entrance to the Treasury ; 
and that Remainder was upon the Fourth, Fifth and Six 
Quarters of that Tax, which were then to come, and conse- 
quently of no Use for present Payments of the said Fleet and 
Army, but only as Money could be borrowed after such a 
Breach of Credit as aforesaid." 

" Notwithstanding all which Difficulties, and the Endea- His pay- 
vours of some Envious Men to make that ill Time of Credit Navy.^ * ^ 
yet worse to this Lord, He did not only pay off that whole 
Fleet and Army, but discharged the Seamen of that Fleet 
with ready Money ; which had never been done before but 
with Tickets, or part Tickets, and part Money. And whereas 
it had been usual to have Ships lie undischarged two, three, 
or four Months after the times they should be paid off ; it 
cannot be said, until within a Month or six Weeks before 
this Lord's quitting his Place, that any Ship did lie unpaid a 
Week after the Books belonging to the said Ship were ready ; 
and then there were not above one Ship or two, which hapned 
so by an Accident, the Money having been assigned by his 
Lordship to that Use in due Time." 

" This Lord (until Money was against his Will diverted 
out of the King's Revenue to the Payment of an Army raised 
by the Parliament ) did not only provide for the Necessary, 
and Publick Expences of the Kingdom in his own time ; but 
did discharge the Yards, which were in Arrear at the time 
of his receiving the StaJ^ to the Sum of Ninety five thousand 
Pounds and upwards. He did the ^ame to Tangier , to the 
Sum of Forty three thousand Pounds and upwards ; and in Ho^^^hoia. 
old Tickets, and to sick and wounded Men, to the Sum of 
Ninety three thousand Pounds and upwards, all incurr'd 
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CHAP, before his Lordship's time, ilany great Arrears of the 
^^' Houshold were also discharged by this Lord, to the Sum of 
Seventy nine thousand Pounds, or thereabouts. And altlio' 
there was a Suspension for part of the Houshold for one 
Year in his time ; yet notwithstanding the great Necessity of 
the Crown, that also was satisfied by his Lordship y long before 
his leaving his Employment.'* 
And the «< By this Lord's Care a Satisfaction was given to many 

the £xche- starving Orphans and Creditors, who had been put in that 
^^^^' Condition by the stop of the Exchequer, to the Sum of 

Twelve hundred thousand Pounds, or thereabouts ; and this 
he did at a time when the Crown was not only in want, but 
when the Parliament had never contributed one Faithiui' 
towards it ; whereas those People had been deprived and 
robbed of their Estates and Livelihoods, lent to his Majesty, 
in times when the Exchequer had been as much fiU'd with 
Superfluity of Aids from Pailiament, as it was deprived of 
necessary Supplies in this Lord's time." 

** Besides these Expences at Home, there happened in this 
Lord's time almost a constant War with Algiers (from whence 
also this Lord did once make a total Redemption of our 
English Slaves), and a Rebellion in Virginia ; which was 
both very chargeable in the Ex pence of it, and hath been a 
great Abatement in that considerable part of the Customs 
^ which is brought in by Tobacco from those Parts : Insomuch, 

that whatever is said of this Lord's not having employed the 
Treasure to Publick Uses, must certainly proceed either from 
great Malice, or want of due Information : As truly I believe 
it doth with most Men." 

Such was Danby's history of the state of public affairs at 

home on his accession to office ; nor were foreign relations 

in a much more encouraging position. The Lord Treasurer, 

at that time, was not looked upon as he afterwards came to 

be, as the Prime Minister of the Crown in all matters, and 

Danby in his defence, quoted above^ says, speaking in the 

jy , . third person, *' I know that many besides myself have often 

aversion to heard his Lordship complain of it as an infinite Misfortune 

Si^-^" to him, that His Majesty did take him so much from the 

Businesis of the Treasury ; whereby he was neither able to 
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make those Improvements, which otherwise he could have CHAP, 
done in His Majesty's Revenues ; nor could he give those ^^' 
Dispatches wliich were necessary for his Service; insomuch, 
that I know it was with all the Regret imaginable to himself, 
that he was employed in any other Business, but that of his 
Office as Treasurer." 

" In the next Place, I know how unwillingly he entred 
into any of the Foreign Transactions ; having always shewed 
himself averse to those Councils, wherein he found His 
Majesty engaged at his Entrance ; viz. The Tripple League 
broken, which I have often heard this Lord say ( and am 
confident he ever affirmed in all Places ) was a Bulwark both 
to this Nation, and all Christendom, and that the Breach of it 
would be fatal to us." 

" A War with the Dutch, made upon the Foundations of 
a Stop of the Exchequer at Home, and an Endeavour to have 
seized the Dutch Smyrna Fleet, before a War was declared." 

" A League with France, by which they were to have the state of for- 
Opportunity of sending a Fleet to learn Conduct at Sea from eignaflfairs. 
us, ( of which they were in a great measure then ignorant ) 
and to know both our Channel and our Ports.'' 

" An Army of English then in France, ( to the infinite 
Prejudice of the Confederates upon several Occasions) against 
all which this Lord's greatest Enemies cannot say but he al- 
ways declared himself ; and no Man that was least concerned 
with the Court, could more publickly inveigh than this Lord 
did at that time^ and ever since^ against the persidious 
Behaviour of the French Fleet in that Battel where Prince 
Rupert commanded ; for which I have often heard him com- 
plain of their Treachery, and say, that we deserved it for 
trustmg them." 

In this condition of public afiairs at home and abroad, 
Danby assumed the reins of government, but with a very 
limited power of action. Buckingham ai^d Arlington were still 
in the confidence of the King The wrath of the Commons 
had not yet broken out against them, and Charles was himself 
given to crooked councils which he did not communicate to sionofSan. 
his minister. The first parliament of Danby's ministry was ^^* "^^*" 
the eleventh session of the Long Parliament of Charles XL 
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CHAP, which took place on the 27th. of October 1678. The King's 
speech bore marks of returning wisdom. In accordance with 
Danby's intention he recommended from the throne that 
they should take into consideration ^' the debt he owed the 
goldsmiths, in which many other of his good subjects were 
involved." Shaftesbury as Chancellor followed in a speech 
of great fluency and violence, but chiefly dwelling on the 
unpopular topic of war with the Dutch — a war against which 
the parliament were already determined. 

The avowal of the Duke of York's religion and the sup- 
posed consequent danger of a nearer alliance with France, 
caused the House of Commons to resolve against granting any 
more supplies, '^ unless it should appear that the obstinacy of 
the Dutch should make it necessary," and thus Danby was 
left without resources in that quarter. The events of CliflEbrd's 
Ministry had roused the jealousy of the House of Commons. 
They attacked Popery and " Popish Councillors " with great 
vigour, and they presented an address to the king urging him 
to prevent his brother's marriage with the Princess of 
Modena ; the debate regarding this marriage had risen to an 
ominous height^ when Charles suddenly prorogued the 
. Parliament. Whether Danby advised this prorogation or 
of Shaftes- not, it is now impossible to determine ; but it is Ukely that no 
"^' Prime Minister would wish to plunge into a contest with a 

hostile Parliament while the council was still attended by 
such " false brethren " as Buckingham and Shaftesbury. 
The conduct of the latter had now indeed, become of such a 
character that he could not be continued in the service of the 
King. He appears to have foreseen his fall and determined 
to turn it to advantage in the character of patriot, which he 
was about to assume. Accordingly on his dismissal he went 
into violent opposition, and led the attacks upon his former 
colleagues. 

Parliament again sjipsembled in January 1674, and, though 
Danby's ig- i}^q temper of the speeches of the King, p.nd Lord Keeper 
the " Secret North, shows that a peace with Holland was in contemplation, 
®* ^' yet Danby was still kept in ignorance of Charles's real rela- 
tions with France. The Secret Treaty had been so publicly 
talked of that Charles was compelled publicly to deny it. 



g~^^ 
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"I know" he says "you have heard much of my alliance with CHAP. 
France, and I believe it hath been very strangely misrepre- 



sented to you as if there were certain secret articles o/* dangerous 
consequence ; but I will make i\o difficulty of letting the 
treaties, and all the articles of them, without any the least 
reserve, to be seen by a small committee of both houses, who 
may report to you the true scope of them^ and I assure you, chwles^^ 
there is no other treaty with France, either before or since, 
not already printed, which shall not be made kriown." In 
addition to this the Commons were assured of the prompt 
prosecution of aU recusants. They were not, however, to be 
so easily silenced. Shaftesbury, who had defended the shutting 
up of the Exchequer, and eulogized the attempted piracy 
upon the Smyrna Fleet, had turned flaming patriot, and insti- 
gated the impeachment of Lauderdale, Buckingham, and 
Bennett ; the Houses acquitted Arlington but not Bucking- ^ent of 
ham nor Lauderdale. Buckingham's submission at their ^auderdaie 
bar was marked by his usual want of courage and of truth ; ham, and 
and Lauderdale's crimes in Scotland were beyond the power 
of palliation. Parliament, therefore, addressed the Crown 
to order the removal of both the Dukes. In the House of 
Lords, the measures called " Expedients," were introduced, 
proposing, but without effect, that the Royal Family should 
only marry Protestants, and their children be brought up in 
the Church of England. They were intended, as their name 
imports, as an expedient to prevent the pressing of the Bill 
of Exclusion, but they fdled of that effect. The " no popery " 
cry was too valuable to Shaftesbury ; and Danby's effort 
to get over the great difficulty by a compromise was therefore 
vam. Even while in office, Shaftesbury had exhibited his 
affection for the Protestant religion by personal insolence to ]^®i^^"- 
the Duke of York,* and he was now commencing an agitation tations. 

* Some years afterwards, upon the Queen's apparent barrenness, the Dake of York being 
looked on as the certain successor to the crown and his power increasing at Court, he took 
the chair on the right-hand of the throne. Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury the first day he 
sat as speaker, resolved to replace the Duke in his proper seat. He informed him that he 
was in the wrong chair, and that his place was on the other side of the throne as only heir 
presumptiye, — the Duke being unwilling to quit his seat, Lord Shaftesbury told him that he 
could not proceed upon business till the house was in form. At length the Duke was 
obliged to submit, but said in a passion, " My Lord you are a rascal and a villain." He 
with great composure, immediately replied, '' I am much obliged to your royal Highness 
fornot calling me a coward and a papist. **--*Mariyn'$ Life of Shaftesbury, 
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CHAP, which raffed with a violence never before or since witnessed 
in England. Notwithstanding the efforts of the opposition, 
however, Danby obtained much popularity by concluding a 
peace with the Dutch. This peace was concluded in Feb- 

Peatc with ruary 1674 and parliament was immediately prorogued. 
Danby now applied himself with vigour to the reform of the 
public finances, and there is no reason to doubt that he suc- 
ceeded to the extent he claims, in the extract from his 
memoirs aheady quoted. To give any relief to the plundered 
creditors of the Exchequer and to pay arrears of army, fleet, 
and household, at a time when parliament refused sapph'es 
and Clifford had destroyed the national credit, constituted 
a task so wonderful that it is ever to be regretted that we have 
no record of the means by which it was accomplished. This 
period is undoubtedly the brightest in the career of Danby. 
Shaftesbury was opposing him with the eagerness of 
hope, and Buckingham with the bitterness of humiliation 

DaSby" ^^ *^^ revenge. The king was deceiving him in the closet, and 
Arlington was deceiving him at the Council. The House of 
Lords, in reality or affectation, were galling him with a cry 
of Popery. The House of Commons were leagued against him 
by the bribes of France, and the People, small as was their 
power, attributed to him with more truth, the oppression of 
Dissenters. Temple, the only person whom he could trusf, 
was a man of routine and theory, totally devoid of administra- 
tive power ; and his diplomatic services were of little avail, 
when Charles regularly apologized for the best of them to the 
Ambassador of France. Yet, in the midst of this conjunctioii 
of opposing influences, Danby had time to raise the revenue 
and reduce the expenditure, to accomplish a desirable peace, 
and to attempt the still vexed problem of a reconciliation 
between the Church and the Dissenters. With respect to the 
latter project we have the testimony of Richard Baxter. 

^li^^^th**^ " During this twelfth session," he says, " The earl of Orrery 

dissenters, desired me to draw him up in brief, the terms and means 
which I thought would satisfy the non-conformists so far as 
to unite us all against popery ; professing that he met with 
many great men that were much for it, and particularly the 
new lord-treasurer. Sir Thomas Osborne, and Dr. Morley, 
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bishop of Winchester, who vehemently j^rofessed his desire CHAP, 
of it."* Baxter drew up terms as required, but the effort like 
all that had preceded it was in vain.f 

Up to this period the Cavaliers had been completely for- 
gotten. It is seldom that we are able to find truth in satire ; 
yet the conduct of the King to his father's adherents was not 
exaggerated in the lines of Rochester. 

" His father's foes he does reward, 

Preferring those who took his head, 
Old Cavaliers — the Crown's best guard 

He lets them starve for want of bread, 
Never was any king endued 
With so much grace and gratitude." 

Andrew Marvel, whose testimony, where a cavalier was Favouwthe 

concerned, must be taken with qualification, tells us of the Sers * 

Ministers that, " They began therefore, after fifteen years, 

to remember that there were such a sort of men in England 

as the old cavalier party ; and reckoned, that by how much 

the more generous, they were more credulous than others, 

and so more fit to be again abused. These were told that all 

was at stake, church and state ; (how truly said ! but meant 

how falsely !) ; that the nation was running again into forty - 

one ; that this was the time to refresh their ancient merit and 

receive the recompence double of all their loyalty, and that 

henceforward the cavaliers should have the lottery of all the great 

or small offices in the kingdom, and not so much as Sir Joseph 

Williamson to have a share in it. "J The movement in favour 

• Reliquiae Baxterianae, hy Sylvester. 
+ Growth of Popery. 1. 509. 

♦ The Right Honourable T. P. Courtenay thus sums up this attempt at negociation — 
" Among the demands made on the part of the nonconformists, some were such as no 
established church could reasonably be expected to admit. For the principle of the scheme 
was, to leave the litui^y, sacraments, and other ordinances, generally established and in 
force, but to allow of a great latitude in omission, alteration, or non-conformity ; and this 
not only in private houses, but in the parish churches." 

^' On the other band, the terms offered by Baxter, as well in respect of religious doctrine 
as of political allegiance, were in some particulars extremely liberal : he proposed that all 
ecclesiastical ministers, and school-masters, should " subscribe the doctrine and sacrament 
of the church of England, as expressed in the ihirty-nine articles, according to the 13th of 



thA church. 
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CHAP, of the cavalier party, however, was not of much importance 
^' and its only outward sign was the erection of the statue of 
Charles I. at Charing Cross — an act which little conciliated 
the Cavaliers, and drew down the sneers of the opposite 
party.* 
King's The Parliament again met after repeated prorogations, on 

fmur of the 13th of April, 1675, and Danby put into the mouth of 
the King very strong protestations of his attachment to the 
Church of England. Guildford, — ^who had got the great seal, 
after suffering such agonies, in the terror of losing it, as such 
a place-hunter could only feel, and his brother Roger North, 
could only have been silly enough to record ; — delivered the 
usual speech after that of the King. *' His Majesty, " he 
said, ** hath considered religion again, more especially as it 
is the protestant religion established by law in the Church of 
England ; he sees that as such, it is not only the best suited 
to the monarchy, and most likely to defend it, but most able 
to defend itself against the enemies of all reformation ; and 
therefore upon this account it is, that His Majesty, with equal 
and impartial justice, hath revived all the laws against dis- 
senters and non-conformists, but not with equal severity ; for 
the laws against the papists are edged, and the execution of 

queen Elizabeth, and the common 8abacri})tion approving the doctrine of the homilies ;" 
and moreover a declaration against rebellion and sedition." This declaration so proposed 
by Baxter was in tlie following terms — ** I. A. B. do hold, that it is not lawful for his 
majesty's subjects, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against the king, his person 
or authority, or against any authorised by his legal commission ; and that there lieth no 
obligation on me, or any other of his subjects, from the oath commonly called'' the solemn 
league and covenant," to endeavour any change in the present government of this his 
majesty's kingdom ; nor to endeavour any reformation of church and stale by rebellion or 
other unlawful means." 



* " Contemporary writers, indeed, and others who have followed them, have mentioned, 
and generally in, & tone of censure or of sneer, the endeavour of Danby to conciliate and 
bring forward the old cavaliers, " who had been foi^tten since the Restoration." Surely, 
this is no matter of reproach. Even those who, whether from acuteness or evil-thinking, 
withheld from Danby the praise of high principle in his attachment to church and king, 
admit that he was of the cavalier jpar^y : is he to be blamed for calling staunch cavaliers 
about him ? — and if he gratified those, or the sons of those, who had fought in the cause of 
Charles I., by setting up his statue, or even by honouring that unfortunate king, whose 
interment had been little ceremonious, with a magnificent funeral,— was there any thing 
but an harmless homage, to prepossessions in which he himself participated ?''— JSi^A^ 
Honourable T, P, Courtenay. 
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them quickened, by new rewards proposed to the informers ; CHAP, 
those against dissenters are left to that strength which they H- 
have already. But these, and all other laws whatsover, are """""'"" 
always understood to be subject to the pleasure of a Parlia- 
ment, which may alter, amend, or explain them, as they see 
cause, and according to public convenience." 

Danby was indeed in a position of great difficulty. He Position of 
wished, as Baxter tells us, to have the dissenters included, 
and he wished to maintain the supremacy of the Church. On 
one side were the Bishops, on the other his friend the Duke 
of York. Burnet, who has no mercy for a churchman, re- 
presents him as playing false to all parties, but the suggestion 
is one of those which makes the Bishop's book nrore valuable 
for its gossip than its reflection. " The building of St. 
Paul's in London," he says, " was now set on foot with great 
zeal. Morley and some of the Bishops were sent for, and the 
new ministry settled a scheme with them, by which it was 
offered to crush all the dssigns of popery. The ministers 
expressed a great zeal in this, and openly accused all the 
former ministers for neglecting it so long. But, to excuse 
this to the Duke, they told him it was a great misfortune that 
the church party and the dissenters were now run into one ; 
that the church party must have some content given them. " 
By the word ministers may be meant, either Arlington or 
Danby, and no two could have been more different in princi- 
ple or sincerity. 

Parliament received the professions of the Court with much 
coldness. They did not believe in the sincerity of the pro- the Pariia- 
testantism of Charles, and they, not without good apparent ™®^*' 
reason, attributed to Danby a coincidence in the King's deceit. 
It was clear from the conduct of the opposition leaders, that 
the object of their tactics was not so much the advancement 
of the Church, as the overthrow of the Lord Treasurer, and 
the destruction of the influence of the Duke of York at Court. 
They, therefore, as the ministers grew hot in their protestant- 
ism, waxed cold in theirs. Coleman tells us that *'the 
ministers having turned their faces, the Parliament would do 
so too, and still be against them ; and be as little for perse- 
cution now, as they were for popery before/* * 

* Parliamentary History, IV. Ixxivii. 
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CHAP. This, which was only in the usual policy of faction, gave 
• notice of the gathering stonn' that shortly afterwards prema- 
turely burst. Those who subsequently became known as 
Orowinfl^ the party of the whigs, were full of traditions of the 
Danbjf impeachments in the reign of Charles I, but they had neither 
the great leaders in the Commons, nor the great ministers 
about the throne, that had existed forty years before ; nor 
had they, like Pym and Hampden, a great body of the people 
at their back. Their impeachments, therefore, were far from 
the terrible weapons that the long Parliament had wielded, 
and generally ended, like that of Clarendon by Bristol^ with- 
out any other effect than strengthening the minister. The 
personal manners of Danby woiild seem to have something to 
do with the dislike in which by many he was held, for, 
assuredly, there was at this period no real ground for im- 
peachment against him.* 
Act* vt f ^^ ^^^ impeachment, is the first important parliamentary ap- 
wuiiam, pearance of a character, about whom, from the pohtical 
aei. circumstances in which he lived, a lively controversy is still 

existing amongst politicians — William Lord Russell, unfor- 
tunate both in his life and in his death. This young* noble- 
man, on account of whose supposed attachment to the 
Protestant religion, and civil liberty, one great party in the 
state is said poetic^ to " swear by him still," appears strangely 
enough as the originator of an impeachment against Danby, 
at the moment that the minister had most publicly avowed 
his hostility to Popery, and most effectually exhibited his 
enmity to France. The charges, however, did not relate to 
religion or to foreign politics. They were chiefly confined to 
accusations relating to the management of the Exchequer ; 
allegations of conversations exhibiting a desire for despotism ; 
and a ridiculous story as to the marriage of his son. 

Lord Russell, in his opening, declared, *^A11 we, (the Par- 
liament,) give is too little when the Treasury is managed to 
set up private men and their heirs. The Earl of Danby has 

* " After tlie Commons bad gone so far against the Scotch favoarite, they b^an to think 
of tlie English one, the Lord Treasurer Danby, who had carried many things with a high 
hand, and an overruling genius, so that he proved a fit mark to be singled out by emula- 
tiou and detraction." Echard. III. S78. 
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acted in it in a high and arbitrary manner, and disposed of CHAP, 
the treasure as he pleased ; and has pubKcly declared at the ^^' 
treasury, that a new proclamation is better than an old 
law." 

This latter, according to the articles of the impeachment, 
was something more than an obiter dictum ; for it would 
appear from the article, that Danby had positively acted upon 
such an opinion, in the case of an alien, whose deportation 
was discussed before the council. The article alleges " that J^^rge of 
on December 4th, 1674, at the hearing of a cause in the ActsS?^- 
Treasury Chamber, some acts of Parliamant now in being, ^^^^^ " 
were urged against a proclamation, and contrary to what his 
Lordship aimed at; whereupon, the Earl, in contempt of the 
law, uttered this arbitrary expression, * That a new Procla- 
mation is better than an old Act.' Upon his Lordship's 
report to the Privy Council, the person in question, being 
a foreigner, and not obeying such Proclamation, but pursuing 
his right at law, was banished the kingdom." 

It is probable that the fact here alleged could not be proved, 
as the house resolved that the article contained no ground for 
impeachment, though, had it been supported by evidence, it 
is impossible to conceive either in words or acts, a greater 
outrage on constitutional law. 

The article relating to the management of the Exchequer, ^term^ th 
was to the effect that, '^ the Earl had overthrown the ancient course of 
course and constitution of the Exchequer, by perverting the quer. 
method of receipts in payments and accounts, contrary to law, 
whereby the King's revenue is put into confusion, and a 
wasteful way of expense, to the destruction of his credit, and 
exposing his treasures to private bargains and corruptions ; 
and had engrossed to himself the power of disposing all the 
King's revenues, laying aside the Chancellor and under 
Treasurer of the Exchequer, whereby all checks and controls 
are avoided." 

This alteration Danby justified on the ground of necessity, ^^yj" 
and both by his advocates at the time, and in his defence, 
written many .years after, he took the bold and conclusive 
position of demanding a balance to be struck between all the 
monies whatever, he had received, and all that he had ex- 

VOL. I. o 
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CHAP, pended for the public service ; truly concluding^ that if this 
test proved him guiltless , such charges as alteration of routine 



usage^ were firivolous and contemptible. On this charge also, 
the house resolved in favour of the Earl. 

The charge of obtaining grants for himself was declared 
unsupported, as was also that which charged him with assum- 
ing to himself the management of Irish affairs, and appropri- 
ating money from the Irish revenue, 
u^fio^ The last article charged Danby with tampering with the 
mmMge of coiuTse of justice for the purpose of breaking the marriage of 
"^^ a Mrs. Hyde, a relative of the family of Clarendon, that he 
might obtain her hand for his son. Peregrine Viscount Dum- 
blain. The alleged tampering consisted in bringing in one 
of the witnesses by Danby 's order before the King, and brow- 
beating him to alter his testimony ; and promising Vjner^ 
the Lord Mayor, the payment of a crown debt, if the marriage 
was accompUshed. All this was denied by Danby many years 
afterwards, in a letter to Lord Clarendon, and he solemnly 
declared that he knew nothing of the marriage of his son till 
it was avowed by him and the lady in the court of Delegates. 
This article the House also refused to entertain.* 
Is defended The want of foundation for these charges was fully evident, 
tion l ^ ftra ' ^^* ^^^y from the strange incident of some of the opposition 



* The following is the Right Hon. T. P. Coartenay's sammary of this matter—" Pere- 
grine, the second son of Danby, (who sarrendered to him the dignity of visooast Dam- 
blaine, in Sootlaud,) soaght in marriage, Frances, daughter and heiiesa of Sir Thomas 
Hyde. The lady, who appears to have been ander the guardianship of her step-father, 
Vyner, the lord Mayor, had been married, or partly married, at a very early age, to one 
Emerlon, her mother's nephew, but, apparently, a low man. As to this alleged nifurriage, 
a soit of law was depending, and the article chained Danby with having caused a principal 
witness in the canse to be arrested, brought before the king himself, to be examined in the 
presence of Danby, and induced by threats and promises to give false evidence, with a view 
to sitting aside the marriage. In support of this charge, it was proposed to ask several 
questions of the Lord Mayor, in which a fresh accusation appears, namely, that the Trea- 
surer endeavoored to pordiase Vyner's co-operation, by a promise that a crown debt to him 
should be paid, and a place given to his son. It also suggested that Danby had advised 
and assisted Vyner in defending the suit. But the house, justly attaching the greatest 
importance to the diarge of impeding public justice, refused to ask of Vyner any question 
but one ; that one related to some tampering with the clergyman who married Emerton, 
and to the arrest and examination of Vyner's servant, the witness to whom the chaige 
referred." 

The journals record nothing beyond the fact, that the question was asked and answered ; 
whereupon it was.resolved that there was no matter of impeachment in this article. 
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speaking in defence of the minister^ and chiefly Garroway, CHAP, 
who usually acted with Russell and Cavendish, but by the ■^^' 
the testimony of the persons in the department.* These inci- 
dents^ Andrew Marvel attributed, with his usual candour to 
bribery on the part of Danby, but on a charge of bribery, 
the testimony of contemporaries is of little more value than 
the conjectures of posterity. It is not to be doubted, how- 
ever, both from the genius of the times and the character of 
the opposition that Danby resorted at times to bribery, but 
there is no reason to suppose that this was done more on 
private than on public questions. If however, he offered his 
bribes with so little concealment of the circumstances, and so 
little discrimination as to the persons, as we are asked to be- 
lieve he did, in the case of Marvel, himself, the fact of his 
bribing ought not to be doubtftil. It would seem however ff^^^ 
from LfOrd Keeper Guildford's testimony that Danby's bribing 
had not the desired effect. 

'^ I observed, " he says, *' this good humour began to decay 
by taking off enemies by preferring them ; and those friends 
that were low in the world, or had mercenary natures, had 
money given them : so that ambitious men expected to be 
sought to and caressed, because they were able to trouble the 
king's affairs ; and the honest, plain, (but not discerning) 
country gentleman believed every vote that was given for the 
court was the effect of a pension, and wotdd not join, lest he 
should ie thought to do it because he had some hopes of a 
reward" 

The failure of this impeachment seems to have been so far ^^chJ^^^t 
a triumph, that Danby's friends celebrated it]at a banquet with fails. 

* Sir Charles Harbord, an official in the Treasury, said, "He had had the honour to 
serve the King nnder seven or eight Lord Treasurers ; by the duty of his place he is to 
advise with all things relating to the revenue ; he has endeavoured all the time to save the 
Treasury, bnt sees he cannot do it So far as he has been acquainted with the Lord Trea- 
surer, he has not found his understanding defective in it, and has wondered at it, that a 
young man, and a country gentleman, should understand it so. In this business he would 
go as faithfully and as truly as any man ; as he had charity for the gentieman that brought 
in these articles, so he knew many of these things to be otherwise. Would have you view 
the ttaia of the revenue first, and, if proper, then would enter into the merits of the case • 
Ik can disprove many of these things aUeged." 

The state of the Treasury was also certified by Colonel Birch, and it evidently alluded 
to the fact mentioned by Danby in his memoirs, that the Parliament withheld grants, and 
ever nnce the shutting up of the Exchequer, the minister could not borrow. 
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CHAP, inucli rejoicing. A coarse satire ascribed to Manrel, takes 
^ advantage of the occasion to describe an imaginary entertain- 
ment to which the following halting lines refer^ the first part to 

Satire of Danbv's history^ and the second^ which is more curious^ to 
his personal appearance^ — 

" The host that liyes in that same hoiue. 
Is now a man, but was a mouse, 

Till he was burgess chosen ; 
And for his country first began, 
Bat quickly turned cat-in-pan, 

(The way they all hare rosen ;) 
And eyer since he did so wez, 
That now he money tells by pecks. 

And hoards up all our treasure. 
Thoult ken him out, by a white wand 
He dandles always in his hand, 

With which he strikes the measure. 
• ••••*•• 

He is as stiff as any stake. 

And leaner, Dick, than any rake, 

•Enyy is hot so pale ; 
And though^ by selling of us all. 
He wrought himself into Whitehall, 
Looks like a bird of gaol." 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM DANBY's first IMPEACHMENT TO THE CONGRESS 

OF NIMEGUEN. 

The Opposition change liheir tactics. Management of Danby. The 

Question of the French aid compromiBed. Bribery of the Parliament. 
>anby 's fear of Eepnblican principles. Introduces the Nonresistanoe 
Test. Form of the Declaration. Opposition of Shaftesbury. Eeso- 
lution of the Lords for freedom of achate. Protest of Shaftesbury, 
The Bill lost by a trick. Danby's ignorance of French bribes in 1674. 
Yet he joins in the scheme of a French Alliance. Euvigni's account 
of the negociation. Lauderdale in the secret. Danby abandons his 
French policy. State of domestic affairs in 1674. Persecution of 
the Presbyterians. Spread of B.epublican opinions. Shutting of the 
Coffee-houses. Parliament of 1677. Dismissal of Halifax. Strength 
of the Opposition. The King's Speech. Argument of Shaftesbury. 
Conunittal of Shaftesbury, Salisbury, Buckingham, and Wharton. 
Bribery by Danby. Management of the House of Commons. Con- 
duct of the Opposition. The address and reply. Factiousness of the 
Commons. And their venality. Danby's Bill for securing the 
Protestant Eeligion. Speech of Andrew Marvel. Moderate measures 
of Danby against Poperjr. He ioins more heartily the views of 
Charles. Is made a Knight of the Garter. Letter of Danby to 
Montagu. Second Letter. His anxiety to thwart the French inter- 
est. Statement of Courtin. Eeply of Danby. Beftises offers of 
Money. Plans the marriage of the Prince of Orange. His own 
account of it. Duras despatched to France. His instructions to obtain 
a Peace. DupHcity of Charles. 

The enemies of Danby thus defeated in their attempt, now CHAP, 
abandoned personal charges, and betook themselves to patri- , ^^' 
otism. Of this turn in their tactics, the minister seems himself 
to have taken advantage. He had concluded an advantageous 
peace with Holland ; but a number of English troops, accord- Theopposi- 
ing to former stipulations, still remained in the service of their 
Louis. This, there was every reason to believe, was contrary **®*^*'^- 
to the desire of Danby, and when the Parliament proceeded 
to address the crown for their recall, instead of annoying the 
minister, they annoyed the King. 
The address which the opposition carried, demanded, first. 
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the recall of the troops already in the service of France, and 
secondly^ that the crown should countermand the emigration 
of others. Charles was highly incensed at the demand, and 
replied to'the House, that though he would countermand any 
further levies, he could not grant the recal without violating 
his honour. It is not probabje that Danby dictated this 
reply, for his hatred of the French interest had become a 
proverb in France, The House of Commons repeated their 
address, but only by the speaker's casting vote ; and it is not 
dif&cult to fancy what Danby felt upon the subject, when we 
recollect that Sir Edward Seymour, the intimate friend of 
Danby, was the speaker who voted, and that Danby, in his 
memoirs, boasts of having been the means of withdrawing the 
troops in question. Nothing directly was done upon this 
second address, but a compromise at length was come to 
regarding the troops ; the difficulty, according to Sir William 
Temple, having been, composed by " private engagements to 
suffer those that were in the French service to wear out 
without any recruits, and to permit no new ones to go over ; 
but at the same time to give leave for such levies as the states 
should think fit to make in His Majesty's dominions, both of 
English and Scotch regiments.*" 

The history of this debate casts little credit on that Parlia- 
ment, for there is every reason to believe that the money of 
France on one side, and of Spain and Holland on the other, 
were the moving powers of the two great parties.f 

Danby seems at this time to have apprehended, from 
the aspect of the opposition, a return to the policy of 
armed resistance, or at least a strong tendency to the courses 
of 164S. He could remember that the warfare against the 
crown, which began with repeated impeachments, ended with 
an appeal to arms ; and he had little reason to hope that the 
crown could easily again whistle back the old cavaliers who 



* Temple's Memoirs, ii. 255, 



f '' The Datch and Spaniards spared no pains nor expense of money, to animate as 
many as they could against France ; our Lord Treasurer, Lord Keeper, all the Bishops, 
and such as call themselves old cavaliers, who were all then as one man, were not less zeal- 
ous against popery.'* Coleman's Letters ; and Pari. Hist. iv. Ixxxvii, quoted by Courtenay. 
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had been treated with an unkindness remarkable even in the CHAP 
history of political ingratitude. It was with such a feeling ^^' 
that he came forward to propose the Test, which extended to 
Privy Councillors, Members of Parliament, and Magistrates, 
the declaration already imposed upon Clergymen and Diss- 
enting Preachers, Lieutenants of Counties, and the Militia. 
This test was introduced avowedly to counteract the advance 
of republicanism. Burnet informs us that it was argued by 
those who proposed it that** it was necessary, to discriminate 
the good subjects from the bad. We had been lately invol- 
ved in a long civil war, occasioned by the ill principles that 
some had taken up, with relation to government. It was fit 
to prevent the return of such miseries. The King had 
granted a very full indenmity, and had observed it religiously, 
but there was no reason, while so much of the old leaven still 
remained, to leave the nation exposed to men of such 
principles,'** and Roger North directly says that it was " op- 
posed to the old republican principle, which the faction began 
to set up afresh,— that all power is from the people.^f The ^^^. 
Test Bill was introduced into the House of Lords by the BMtance 

T6St 

Earl of Lindsey, brother-in-law to the minister. Lord Lind- 
sey's arguments all tended to point out the advance of 
republican principles, and when we recollect that Algernon 
Sidney and those of his party were so anxious for a republic 
that they dirtied their hands with French gold to attempt it, 
the danger will seem as reasonable, as the attempt to stop it 
by a test, was absurd. 

The declaration which the BUI contemplated, ran in these Form of the 
words, — *' I do declare, that it is not lawful upon any pre- eclaraticn 
tence, whatsoever, to take up arms against the King, and 
that 1 do abhor that traitorous position of taking up arms 
by his authority against his person, or against those 
that are commissioned by him, in pursuance of such 
commission. And I do swear that I will not at any time 
endeavour the alteration of the government, either in church 
OT state." It is curious that historians, from Burnet to 
Hallam, seem to attribute the invention of this test to Danby, 

* History of Own Time. + Examen. 
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CHAP, whereas^ whether the declaration was right or wrong, this bill 
^^' only went to remove the anomaly of administering an oath to 



inferior members of the executiye, which the legislature was 
was not called upon to take. A considerable debate ensued 
in the House of Peers. The Duke of York as a Boman 
Catholic, was opposed to t|ie Bill, but Danby, so far from 
succumbing to his patron, added a clause to the test, against 
'^ endeavouring any alteration of the Protestant religion as 
now established by law in the church of England." 

This decided the opposition of the Broman Catholic peers, 
who were found acting with the versatile Shadftesbury, now 
performing the part of champion of liberty of conscience. 
^^*^^ Shaftesbury's advocacy, however, seems to have been unfor- 
burj. tunate for his clients, for when he had made an able speech, 

showing how vague was the word ^'protestantism," (of which 
fact he was himself a living example,) Danby conclusively met 
the objection, by adding the words, " the Church of England 
as established by law." The activity of the opposition, how- 
ever, was valuable from the fact that it urged the lords to 
secure the freedom of debate, so that it should not be invaded 
by any test whatever. They solemnly resolved " That there 
shall be nothing in this Bill which shall extend to deprive 
onh^^LoSs ^^^^^^ ^f ^^^ Houses of Parliament, or any of their members, 
for freedom of their just ancient freedom, and privilege of debating any 
matter or business >vhich shall be propounded or debated in 
both or either of the said houses, or at any conferences or 
committees of both or either of the said Houses of Parliament, 
or touching the repeal or alteration of any old, or preparing 
any new law, or the redressing of any public grievance ; but 
that the said members of either of the said houses, and the 
assistants of the House of Peers, and every of them shall have 
the same freedom of speech, and all other privileges what- 
soever, as they had before the making of this act." In 
addition to this, the Duke of York proposed and carried, 
that it should be a standing order that, " no oath should ever 
be imposed, by bill or otherwise, the refusal of which, should 
deprive any peer of his place or vote in Parliament, or of 
liberty of debate therein." At length, after much discussion, 
the Bill was carried in the House of Peers in the month of 
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April, 1676 ; Shaftesbury, Buckingham, and Clarendon, CHAP, 
protesting in the following terms, " This Bill, as we humbly 
conceive, doth strike at the very root of government, it being 
necessary to aU government to have freedom of votes and Protest of 
debates in those who have power to alter and make laws ; burT,Buck- 
and besides the express words of this Bill, obliging every cSreS^. 
man to abjure all endeavours to alter the government in the 
church, without regard to anything that rules of prudence in 
government, or christian compassion to protestant dissenters, 
or the necessity of affairs, at any time, shall, or may require ; 
upon these considerations, we, humbly conceiving it to be of 
dangerous consequences to have a bill of this nature, so much 
as committed, do enter our dissent from that vote, and pro- 
testation agaiust it." 

An extraordinary iucident prevented the bill from com- 
ing down to the Commons ; it was one of those events 
recorded in the history of the impeding of public business 
by the title of " questions of privilege." Shaftesbury, as The Bill 
Burnet tells us, claimed the honour of having invented ^^^J * 
the trick, but whoever may have been its author, it was 
effectual. The House of Lords, in the exercise of its 
privilege, still happily maintained, of deciding between 
British subjects in the last appeal, had taken cognizance in 
due course of a Chancery case, in which a member of the 
House of Commons was concerned. This the lower House 
took up with all the punctilio of the days of Pym, and founded 
on it such a quarrel, as at length compelled the King to 
prorogue the Parliament. Andrew Marvel, who was certainly 
not prejudiced in favour of the Peers, gives us this account of 
it. " The Lords, according to their undoubted right, being 
the supreme court of judicature in the nation, had, upon a 
petition of Dr. Shirley, taken cognizance of a cause between 
him and Sir John Fagg, a member of the House of Commons, 
and of other appeals from the court of Chancery, whether in 
good earnest, which I can hardly believe, or rather some crafty 
Parliament men among them, having an eye upon the Test, 
and to prevent the hazard of its coming amongst them, 
presently took hold of it, and blew the coals to such a degree 
that there was no quenching them." 
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CHAP. The object of this sudden and preposterous demand of the 

House of Commons^ was quite clear to the court. Charles 

had attended every ^ night during the debate^ and was 

interefltof greatly interested on behalf of the Test, whether in the 

&Toiir of hope of popularity, or to try to show a bold face to 

the Test. France, and bring up Louis to his price, it is not easy 

to decide. Perhaps he really felt the necessity of testing 
the strength of republican opinions in England, and feared 
truly for the occurence of that dreaded event, which he 
colloquially called, 'Agoing again upon his travels." In 
the* unexpected impediments to the Bill which the disputes 
of the two Houses had created, he perceived the work of 
Shaftesbury, and attributed il, when he had ike two houses 
assembled before him, to the agency of some who were anx- 
ious for the dissolution of Parliament. The King's effort at 
the reconciliation of the Houses, was, for the present, vain. 
The Lords required him to dismiss the Lieutenant of the 
Tower for refusing to bring before them the prisoners whom 
the Commons had committed. Neither Charles nor Danby, 
however, were prepared for so bold a course as this, and the 
latter replied, " that the Eang had considered the circum- 
stances of the matter, and was not satisfied how, with justice, 
he could remove him." The Parliament was dissolved in the 
month of June. 

The next session began in October. In the meantime 
Danby was placed in a position of the utmost diiSGlculty, by 
the refusal of any supplies by the last Parliament. This was 
so much felt that when the session was again opened, after 
recommending to the Houses to adopt '^whatever might 
tend to the security of the Protestant religion, as it is now 
established in the Church of England," the King pressed 
earnestly for a supply. The two chief grounds for the demand 
were to take off* the anticipations that were upon the revenue, 
and to pay for the building of ships. ^^ Though the war,'* he 
said, '^has been a great cause of these anticipations, yet I find, 
by a late account I have taken of my expenses, that I have not 
been altogether so good a husband as I might have been, and 
as I resolve to be for the future, although, at the same time, 
I have had the satisfaction to find, that I have been far firom 
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such an extrayagancy in my own expense^ as some would CHAP, 
have the world believe. It is now above three years since I ' 

asked you for any thing for my own use." The Parliament, 
however, could not be brought to a giving humour. They 
declined to grant anything to take off the anticipations, and 
they had almost ordered that the money granted for ship 
building, should be placed in the chamber of London, to be 
disbursed under the eye of the Lord Mayor and council. 
This was sufficiently like the tone of the Long Parliament to 
Charles I. and that tone was still further revived when the 
court was assailed in a resolution of the House to this effect, nessofThe 
" that the atheism and excessive debauchery now prevalent 5°*^ °^ 

• * Commons. 

m this kingdom, should be one part of the matter to be 
redressed in the state of the kingdom." The votes of pri- 
vilege of the former session, were again brought forward, and 
passed, the House adopting an order forbidding counsel or 
attornies to prosecute an appeal against any of their members 
in the House of Lords. 

Charles was quite right in believing that those who had 
fanned the flame between the two Houses were anxious for 
the dissolution of Parliament, for Shaftesbury hurried on the 
privilege debate, Buckingham, in the present session brought 
in a Bill for the relief of Protestant dissenters, and of course 
opposed to the test, and Lord Mohun, another of the angry 
patriots, moved an address to the crown to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, and lost the motion by no more than forty-eight to 
fifty. 

Danby had to contend all this time, besides the open op- Difficulties 
position of Buckingham and Shaftesbury, with the private 
malice of Arlington, who still remained in office about the 
court. He had, it is true, sunk into little better than a butt 
for those who wished to amuse Charles, as he had been 
amused by the mimicry of Clarendon, when Arlington and 
his associates were running down that minister.* Still, he 

* ''A.8 the credit of this Earl declined, so several persons at court took the liherty to act 
and mimic his person and behaviour, as had been formerly done against the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, and it became a common jest for one of the courtiers to put a black 
patch upon his nose, and strut about with a white staff in his hand, in order to make the 
King merry; yet he held his Lord Chamberlain's place to the day of his death. The 
reason of the King's coldness, or perhaps displeasure, is believed to proceed from his late 
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CHAP, was enabled to give some assistance^ by treachery^ to tihe 
^^' assailants from without. Thus, to assist Shaftesbury as 
much as possible, he seems to have suddenly adopted a violent 
protestantism, though in the early days of the Cabal, his 
leanings were the other way, and to have displeased Cbarles 
by his ostentatious attendance on ceremonies and sacraments, 
so as to make the other courtiers appear in comparison, quite 
negligent, and to force the King himself to punctuality. 
Danby's Historians are agreed in acquitting Danby of any know- 

^ French ledge of the bribe of 600,000 crowns received by Charles 
1674. from Louis, in 1674, to prorogue the Parliament for a year. 
Ruvigni, in detailing the transaction to his master, makes no 
mention of the Lord Treasurer, and subsequent events showed 
that Charles had studiously avoided consulting his minister 
upon the subject. Charles had received the money through 
the hands of Chiffinch, his private agent, and applied it with- 
out the privity of Danby, to his personal necessities. The 
Parliament, however, were forcing him rapidly into crooked 
courses. They had refused aU supplies to carry on the 
government, and knowing well that the act of Clifford in 
seizing on the deposits in the Exchequer, had destroyed the 
public credit, they refused to vote money to remove the 
charges on the revenue, which necessity had compelled the 
minister to make, by anticipation. This state of affairs was 
well known to the court of France, and Louis, by his am- 
bassador, began to take advantage of it. Ruvigni accordingly 
was ordered to endeavour to make a more close and effectual 

turn towards the popular stream, and more especially his oatward proceedings against the 
Papists, when the court believed him to be one inwardly himself. Concerning this I have 
received a particular story from an unquestionable hand, namely, that Colonel Richard 
Talbot, afterwards Earl of Tryconnel) having been some time absent from the court, 
upon his return, found the Earl of Arlington's credit in a low condition, and seeing him 
one day acted by a person with a patch and a staff, he took occasion to expostulate this 
matter with the King, with whom he was very familiar, remonstrating how very hard it 
was that poor Harry Bennett should be thus used, after he had so long and faithfully 
served His Majesty, and followed every where in his exile. The King, hereupon, began 
to complain too, declaring what cause he had to be dissatisfied with Harry Bennett's con- 
duct, who had of late behaved himself after a strange manner, for, not content to come to 
prayers as others did, he must be constant at sacraments too. '' Why," said Talbot, in- 
terrupting him, *' does not your Majesty do the very same thing?" ** God's fish," replied 
the King, with some heat, " I hope there is a difference between Harry Bennett and 
me." Eekard 111. Z72, 
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bargain with Charles, and to enlist him fully in his opposition CHAP, 
to Spain and Holland. Of this negociation, .as far as it 
related to money, Danby was entirely innocent, but his desire 
of office seems to have been such, that he permitted himself, 
notwithstanding his expressed hatred of France, to join in the 
scbeme of a French alliance. This negociation began early Yethejoins 
in 1676, and its object was to obtain such a treaty between scheme of a 
Charles and Louis, as should bind the former absolutely to ance. 
the |interests of France. That Charles looked only in the 
matter to the prospect of obtaining money, was clear enough, 
from his pressing advances and his indecent importunity, 
but what the arguments were which induced Danby to com- 
ply with a French alliance, it is now impossible to assertain, 
except indeed, that the proceedings of the Parliament, and 
the conduct of the opposition party, themselyes sufficiently 
corrupt, may have made him reckless of results. The first 
negociation with France^ during the Danby ministry, was 
begun in January, 1676, by personal communications bet^reen 
the French ambassador Ruvigni, and the King. 

The latter writes to his master that Danby had opposed 
the idea at first of an alliance with France, but was brought 
round to that view by the persuasion of the Duke of York. 
It is -still to be remembered, however, that at this time Danby 
does not seem to have known either of any stipulations as to 
the receipt of money by Charles, or the value he was to 
return in the proroguing of parliament. 

On the 9th of January, Ruvigni writes to Louis, " the ^^!^^\{ 
Duke of York supported King Charles's reasons so strongly, *^? ^egoci- 
that the High Treasurer gave way to them, so that it was 
agreed in his council, to engage directly with your Majesty 
if it was agreeable. The King of England informed me 
of it the same day, and pressed me much to go into 
France, to carry the news of it to your Majesty, as he 
could not consent that a secret, which in his opinion, 
could not be too much hid, should be trusted to paper, or to 
any person but myself. What the King of England charged 
me to make known to your Majesty is, that he desired 
passionately to unite himseK strictly with you ; that without 
waiting till it can be done by a solemn treaty, it may be 
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CHAP, begun at present in secret, by reciprocal promises in writing, 
™-' which should bind him as well as your Majesty, not to make 
any' treaty with any state whatever, without the consent of 
the other, or to giye any assistance to the enemies or rebelliouis 
subjects of either."* It does not seem that Charles made 
these proposals totally without condition, for the fear of pop- 
ular indignation was still yery strong. He wished Liouis to 
make such exchanges as would prevent the Spanish towns 
in Flanders from being separated by others in the possession 
of France, for, if such a state of things continued, he wished 
Ruvigni to inform his master, that '^ all England wotild be 
always persuaded that Louis might make a conquest of 
Flanders whenever he pleased." 
Lauderdale Lauderdale was the only person fully trusted by Charles in 
crei. getting up the disgraceful portion of this treaty. Danby had 

declined to sign it, even so far as he was acquainted with it, 
separately, and represented to Lauderdale that they both ran 
danger of losing their heads, by adopting such a course. 
Charles, however, copied it with his own hand, and executed 
it without his ministers. The French ambassador proceeds 
to inform his master of the position in which Charles stood 
upon the question, ''Tour Majesty may well see, by all that 
has passed in this affair, that the King of England is, in a 
manner, abandoned by his ministers, even the most confi- 
dential ; that the Treasurer, who fears the Parliament much 
more than his master, and who is very opposite to the inter- 
ests of France, thereby endeavouring to acquire the people's 
favour, has formed all the difficulties which I mentioned, 

with a design to hinder the treaty being concluded 

The King is so abandoned by his subjects, that even among 
his ministers, he cannot find one in whom he can place confi- 
dence. • . .All England is against your interests, and there is 
only the King of England and the Duke of York who 
embrace them with affection... .There is good reason to 
believe that the King of England, without this new tie, 
which engages him more than ever in your interests, might 
have been drawn into his people's sentiments. . . .The Parlia- 

* LeiUen of RuYigni. Dalrymple. I. 141, 
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ments are to be feared^ and it is a kind of miracle to see a CHAP. 
King without arms and money resist them so long."* •^^- 

Though Danby, however, may be acquitted of any know- 
ledge of the disgraceful portion of this treaty, which related 
to money, it is perfectly clear that his love of office, 
induced him to consent to a policy, the very opposite of DanY 
that which he always professed, and to violate the principles hie French 
of the Triple Alliance in the most effectual manner possible, '^^^y* 
Yet at the same time. Bishop Burnet informs us, he was 
Speaking violently, as doubtless he felt, against the interests 
of France. " He took,'* says the Bishop, (who professes to 
have his information from Ruvigni himself) *^so little pains to 
conceal his opinions from the representative of France, that 
Ruvigni taxed him with going into popular interests, against 
those of his master's honour, who, having engaged the King 
of France in the war, and being forced to leave him to fight 
it out alone, ought not to turn against him, especially since 
the King of France referred every thing to him as the arbiter 
and mediator of the peace. He remembered him of the old 
Duke of Buckingham's fate, who thought to become popular 
by breaking the Spanish match, and it was his ruin. He 
said that the King of France was the Eling's best friend and 
truest ally, and if he made the King forsake him, and depend i^o^^t^' 
on his Parliament, being so tempered as they were then, both withDanby 
the King and he might come to repent it when it was too 
late." The Bishop, after some ftirther detail adds, " To all 
this Lord Danby replied, that he, (Ruvigni) spoke as a faith- 
Ail servant to his own master, and that he himself would act 
as a faithful servant to his master." Burnet continues, 

*' Courtin, who succeeded Ruvigni in this same year, 1676, 
spoke a great deal to the same purpose. Here was a strange 
reverse of things. Lord Danby was at that time, suflfering 
for being in the French interest, and Montagu was popular 
^ being against it; whereas, to his knowledge, during his 
employment in England, Lord Danby was an enemy to their 
interest, as much as Montagu was for it."t 

* Letter of Ravigni, in Dalrymyle. 
+ History of own Time. 
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CHAP. The domestic affairs of England, at this time seem to have 
^^' been proceeding with great tranquillity. In Scotland, Lan- 
derdsde had been pursuing a course of unexampled persecu- 
state of tion and extortion, and he was ably seconded by a renegade 
affairfl L Presbyterian minister, James Sharpe, who had been created 
1674. Archbishop of St. Andrews. The Parliament of Scotland, 

which conducted itself more like a hired conclave than a 
legislature, voted that the crown had the sole right to govern 
the church, and that though a Scottish militia should be kept 
up, it should be at the command of the crown to act in bjoj 
part of the empire against the nation. The Presbyterians, 
Persecution ou the othcf hand, embittered by long and relentless perse- 
S^^^ cation, became violent in the extreme, as to the most 
unimportant differences in doctrine, and wholly intolerant 
of the slightest connexion with the crown. All was preparing 
for the sudden insurrection of the Covenanters which followed 
upon the murder of the bloodstained Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews. 
IP'^?^ It would seem, however, that though all was apparently 
opSni!"' quiet in England the RepubUcan leaven was spreading with 
considerable rapidity, and that the tone of the Parliamentary 
opposition was adopted by parties out of the house; for 
Danby resorted on the 20th of December, 1676, to the violent 
and unconstitutional expedient of shutting up the coffee- 
houses to prevent the expression of public opinion. This 
determination he accomplished by means of a proclamation 
Shutkinffof i^*^^®^ Contrary to the common law, and which gave as a 
the Coffee- reason for so desperate a course, that ''by the meeting of 
disaffected persons in such houses, divers false, malicious and 
scandalous reports were devised and spread abroad, to the 
defamation of his Majesty's government, and, the disturbance 
of the quiet and peace of the realm." This proclamation was 
re-called after a short time ; the coffee-house-keepers promis- 
ing, Roger North informs us, " to be wonderful good for the 
future, and to take care to prevent treasonable and seditious 
talk in their houses." * 

* It has been lately said that Danby attempted to extinguish public opinicm by with- 
drawing " licenses " from the Coffee-hoases ; no *' licenses" having been in existence for 
years afterwards! 
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Three days after the proclamation against coffee-houses had CHAP, 
been issued, another appeared, announcing the calling of a -*-^' 
parliament for the 15th of February, 1677, thus constituting 
since the last prorogation a recess of fifteen months. In the Parliament 
meantime, Halifax had been removed from the council for 
reasons which at this distance of time it is difficult to ascertain. 
Bishop Burnet declares that it arose merely from the uttering 
of a sarcasm against Danby at the board in a matter of letting 
out to farm the Irish revenue. This oppressive system, 
which delivered the nation over to be plundered by the 
avarice of a single individual, had prevailed in Ireland from 
the accession of the house of Stuart ; and though it received 
a blow from the patriotism and power of Swift, was not finally 
extinguished till the present century. On the consideration 
of two tenders offered to the council, Danby suddenly opposed ^mjM«alof 
one, and adopted the advocacy of the other ; *' the secret of 
this broke out," says Burnet, " that he was to have great ad- 
vantages by the second proposition. Lord Widdrington did 
confess that he made an offer of a round sum to Lord Danby, 
but said that he did not accept it. Lord Halifax was yet of 
the council : so he observed that the Lord Treasurer had re- 
jected that offer very mildly, but not so as to discourage a 
second attempt. This nettled Lord Danby, who upon this got 
him to be dismissed from that board."* 

The Republican party and those who had adopted for the Strength of 
present that side in politics looked with much hope to the tion. ^^^^" 
coming parliament. They felt that they had the power in 
their own hands by the refusal of supplies to reduce the 
King to the last extremities. His negociations with France, 
though not publicly nor exactly known, were fully believed 
to exist, and the course of the Eepublicans was clear enough 
to refuse money to assist, and yet to support the Dutch. As 
has sometimes happened in all political .parties, the Republi- 
can party had leaders whose personal character and patriotism 
were in opposite degrees. The friends of liberty and enemies 
of Danby, were Shaftesbury, Buckingham, and Wharton. 
These had fully determined on the impeachment of the 
Treasurer. 

* Own Times. 
VOL. I. P 
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On the 15th of February the Parliament assembled ; and 
Charles addressed it in a very temperate and sensible speech. 
After expressing his hope that they had abandoned the 
jealousies which forced him to the last prorogation, he went 
on to say — ^^ I come prepared to give you all the satisfaction 
and security in the great concerns of the protestant religion, 
as it is established in the church of England, that shall 
reasonably be asked, or can consist with Christian prudence. 
And I declare myself as fireely, that I am ready to gratify 
you in a further securing of your liberty and property (if you 
can think you want it), by as many good laws as you shall 
propose, and as can consist with the safety of the goyemment ; 
without which, there will neither be liberty nor property left 
to any man. * » ♦ * » 

^^ Let all men judge who is most for arbitrary government, 
they that foment such differences as tend to dissolve all Par- 
liaments ; or I, who would preserve this and all Parliaments 
from being made useless by such dissentions." He then pro- 
ceeded to demand supplies for national defence, declaring 
that accounts would show that there was no excess of revenue 
over expenditure ; and concluded by saying, " If any of these 
good ends should happen to be disappointed, I call God and 
men to witness this day, that the misfortunes of that disap- 
pointment shall not lie at my doors." 

The opposition began the campaign with great violence. 
Contrary to the advice of Halifax and Hollis, they objected 
to the legality of the Parliament : a statute of Edward III. 
had enacted "that Parliaments should be held once every 
year, or oftener if need be ; " and resting on this, Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham argued that by the fifteen months proroga- 
tion, the present Parliament had ceased to exist. Danby was 
not taken unawares. Prepared to meet faction by firmness 
he first defeated the motion, and instantly afterwards had 
Buckingham, Salisbury, Shaftesbury, and Wharton com- 
mitted to the Tower. The committal was on the ground of 
contempt in denying the legality of the Parliament; and 
though a month's imprisonment sufficed to bring Salisbury, 
Buckingham, and Wharton to the abandonment of their high 
constitutional opinions, and they, upon submission, were re- 
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leased ; Shaftesbury prepared to adopt the character, played CHAP, 
so often since, with various fortune, and called, both in ad- ^^' 
miration and derision, that of " a political martyr." 

In this Parliament Danby is charged by contemporaries and Bribeiy by 
subsequent historians, from Courtin to Lingard, with exten- ^ ^' 
sive and systematic bribery. Such testimony is of little 
weight when the transactions to which it refers must of 
necessity be secret. It is only ground for a general pre- 
sumption of its truth, in the spirit of the proverb, that there is 
fire where there is smoke. That Danby took trouble to detach 
from the party of Shaftesbury such members as he thought he 
could talk over, is clear enough from Sir John Reresby's 
memoirs ; and Burnet records as a novelty that he purchased, 
not the leading orators, but the private and silent members, 
probably believing that however brilliant oratory might be, 
a vote was, after all, the object it was aimed at. Beresby 
says in his memoirs under date of February, 1676 — 1677, 
just before the meeting of Parliament. 

" Having kept my Christmas in the country, I no sooner 
returned to London, than My Lord Treasurer sent to speak 
with me. I waited on him therefore, and found him very 
open in his discourse upon several subjects, but for 
the most part lamenting that his countrymen would not 
allow him an opportunity to be of service to them, with 
the King, and making many protestations that the jealous- 
ies of those who called themselves of the country party, were 
entirely groundless, and without foundation: that to his 
certain knowledge, the King meant no other than to preserve 
the religion and government by law established ; and upon 
the whole, wished that neither himself or his posterity might j^-j^^. 
prosper, if he did not speak what he really believed; that if mentof the 
the Government was in any danger, it was most from those Commons. 
who pretended such a weighty zeal for it ; but, who, under 
that pretension, were endeavouring to create such discontents 
between the King and the nation, as might produce confusion 
in the end, and intreated me to be carefiil how I embarked 
myself with that sort of people. My reply was, that I hoped 
I was not one to be wilfully misled : that I should have no 
nde to go by in that House, but my reason and conscience. 
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CHAP, and that so I could be of no particular faction or party ; that 
^^' as much as I yet understood of the duty of a member of 
the House of Commons^ at this time suggested to me a mo- 
deration between the two extremes, and to have an equal 
regard for the prerogative of the King and the liberty of the 
subject.*' 

^' My Lord Treasurer took it so kindly, that I sided not 
with those who did all they could to weaken the crown, that 
he would needs carry me to kiss His Majesty's hand.'** 

Such arts as appear in this conversation, were likely to be as 
effectual as bribery. Beresby was not much attached to Danby, 
as hisexpressed sucpicion in a personal matter shows ^f and had 
been up to this time, connected with the violent party of whose 
" truth and sincerity," he had " great notions," as he informs 
us. Indeed he had been thought a new adherent of theirs 
when he was elected, and was introduced to the House by 
Busselland Cavendish, j: 
Coadact of "j^g opposition pursued the course which it had designed. 
Opposition, in delivering remonstrances against France, but granting no 
money except for building ships, for which the Parliament voted 
£584,000, demanding that the money should be duly account- 
ed for to the House. This vote is described by a recent his- 
torian, as an order ^' that no portion of the money should be 
allowed to pass through the hands of Danby," but there is no 
authority whatever, for such a statement.§ 
TkeaddreM ^^ ^® remonstrance against the growing power of the 
.vid reply. French King in the low countries, Charles sent back a favour- 
able message. The Eong, he said, " is of the same opinion 
with his two Houses of Parliament, that the conservation of 
Flanders is of great importance to England, and therefore he 

* Sir John Reresby's Memoirs, p. 35. 

•f Beresby was implicated in a foolish charge of having mardered his black serrant, aad 
was almost coovicted ; apropos of which danger he speaks, as follows, of Danby, " Octo- 
ber, 1676, Lord Ogle acquainted me, as did also My Lord Treasurer, himself ftflerwards, 
that he, meaning the Treasurer, had taken great pains to prevent the begging of my estate, 
and I believed it to be true, but shrewdly doubt it was with design, had it proved a forfeit- 
ure, to have secnred it for himself; I was told as much afterwards. Memoirs, page 85. 

* Reresby's Memoirs, page 26. § Lingard's England, ziii, 19. 
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assures them^ that he will take all the care for the present of CHAP. 
Flanders, than can possibly consist with the peace and safety •'^^' 
of the kingdom.'* On the 26th of March, the Parliament 
addressed Charles again, wishing for a declaration of war, 
and promising to support him. Charles had as little confi- 
dence in their promises as they had in his ; and Williamson 
the Secretary, endeavoured to smooth the terms of the address, 
but was beaten by 131 to 122. The tone of the debate was 
highly exasperated. Charles, by a message, on the 11th of 
April requested to be placed in a state of preparation for war, 
though Reresby, says the Commons, had resolved that ^^ the 
King should not be obliged to return any answer to this 
address, though a number, who would have drawn him into 
inconveniences, would have had him urged to declare his 
intentions therein ; by which he must have either disobliged 
the nation on the one hand, or on the other have declared 
war with France, before he was prepared to prosecute it."* 
The demand was received by the House with great suspicion. 
Coventry asked — ^' what if the King made alliances with one 
hand, and offend with the other, and be not provided with 
defence ? A man would have his servant go a journey, but 
will not have him engage in it till he be provided with boots 
and horses." — ** Are we asured," replied one of the opposi- 
tion, '^ that the servant would go on that journey when he 
has boots and horses provided?*' — ^^ Would it be wisdom „ . 
in the King, to tell you what journey he would go, or that ness of the 
he would go a journey, without being provided for it?" 
was the answer of the Secretary. The Parliament finally 
granted a sum of £200,000, refusing the King's request for 
£600,000, and desired leave to adjourn, a proceeding which 
Reresby declares was planned by " some of the discontented, 
who had resolved to hasfen the money Bills as fast as might 
be, that so the House might rise before Easter, and the public 
Bills that were preparing be left unpassed, hoping thereby 
to incense the nation, and bring about cause of complaint 
against the King, as if he called the Parliament together for 
nothing but to get money from them."t The House of Com- 

* Memoirs, page 43. + Ibid page 44. 
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inons appears at this time^ in the worst light in which it is 
possible to contemplate a Legislature. One party within it 
was earning the money of Spain and the Empire by calling 
for war with France^ while another asuming the name of 
"the patriots/' was receiring the money of France, in return 
for so embarrassing the King that he should for ever abandon 
the notion of Parliaments. 

They demanded of the King that he would first make an 
alliance with Holland, offensive and' defensive, before he 
was allowed any money to carry on a war. Of this unreason- 
able demand, which exceeded all that had been asked of his 
father, Charles, according to Reresby, naturally complained. 
'^ How can I," he said, " depend upon my Parliament to 
furnish me with regular and equal supplies to carry on a wax, 
which they will not so much as enable me to prepare for."* 
The King finding that the House remained so imreasonable, 
adjourned it till July, declaring that they would not meet 
again till winter. In aU this transaction, it is impossible not 
to grant that the King was in the right, and that if to make 
Parliaments hate&l to the crown was the object of the self- 
styled '* patriots," they were earning well their bribe from 

France.t 

The question of securing the' Protestant religion, sufficiently 
puzzling in itself, and greatly involved by the excitement 
of public feeling, became the next great difficulty of Danby. 
To provide some security for the succession, without contem- 
plating the exclusion of the Duke of York, he contrived a 
Bill which gave to the Bishops extraordinary powers. By it 
the Prelates were empowered in case of the death of the King, 
to tender to his successor, a declaration against transubstan- 
tiation, and upon his refusing to accept it they were required 
to certify into Chancery the fact ; to appoint to all Bishoprics, 
to present to all crown livings, and to take charge of the 
education of the children of the recusant King. Strangely 
enough, the Parliament, which was so active against Popery, 
promptly threw out the Bill. Much as they feared a Popish 
successor, they feared the Bishops more, and declared that 



See Appendix B 



* Memoirs, page 47. 
. " fieasons for dissolving the two last Parliaments.' 
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the measiire would give regal power to the bench. The CHAP, 
arguments they used were confused and factious^ but were ■^' 
sufficient to compel the minister quietly to abandon the 
BiU» 

In another measure for the suppression of Romanism, Danby Moderate 
seems to have advanced far beyond the narrow spirit of his d^^^^° 
time. It J)roposed, that instead of the penalty of death, ?^** ^^' 
Bomish Priests should be liable to imprisonment at the plea- 
sure of the crown ; and that the children of deceased Catholics 
should be educated in the Protestant religion. It would 
seem from the first of these proposals, that the minister was 
aware x)f a principle of legislative science only recently 
adopted, namely, that in the allotting of punishments, moder- 
ation and certainty are far more remedial than severity and 
doubt. The Parliament, however, were far behind the min- 
ister; they recognized but one remedy— to hang the delinquent. 
If it was not philosophical, it was at least]|convenient, and all 
precedent ran in^its favour. The Bill of the minister there- 
fore was indignantly thrown out, and Danby pronounced a 
favourer of despotism and the Roman Catholic religion. 



* The heads of the speech of Andrew Marvel have been preserved, and exhibit the fol- Speech of 
lowing specimen of onexpected delicacy towards the Ring, and innocence of the designs of Andrew 
the Dake of York and his party. The application of scripture is not less remarkable than Marvel, 
the view of politics. " The Bill seems very unreasonable ; the beginning is of two things, 
not of mature consideration. First, it supposes the death of th e King. It might have had 
a more modest word to have diiE^uised it from the imagination, [demise] Secondly, it 
supposes, that possibly the crown may devolve on a popish government ; which ought not 
to be supposed easily and readily. God be thanked for the King's age and constitution of 
body ! The King is not in a declining age, and if we intermeddle in things of this conse- 
qaence, we are not to look into it so early, as if it were the King's last will and testament. 
The law makes it treason to imagine the death of the King, that is — a word more in it-— 
The true and proper sense is not to imagine the King's death. His age may confirm you 
in no danger suddenly of the consequences of the Bill ; but as for that of a " popish suc- 
cessor," he hopes it is a matter remote in the event, and would not precipitate that evil, no 
not in a supposition. For some reason, without doubt, this matter has been thought of in 
the House of Lords, and next to the King living, he would cast as little on the successor 
as might be. There is none yet in sight, but whose minds are in the hands of God, '' who 
turns them like the rivers of water." Whilst there is time there is life, and whilst life, 
time for information; and the nearer the prospect is to the crown, information of judg- 
ment will be much easier. When God " takes him on high and shows him the glory of 
the world," and tells him '' all these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me," he thinks there will be no temptation. Those who change for conscience 
sake, will have so much self-denial, that the crown will not make them alter the thing. It 
is unseasonable ; it may be proper some other time but not now." Pari. Hist. 806. 
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CHAP. Dauby now seems to have fallen more deeply into tlie views 
^^' of the Court. On the Slst of April he had been created a 
Is made a Knight of the Garter, and Charles seems to have thought it 
i^^Qtai^, right to confide to him the state of his relations with, or rather 
his dependance upon the Court of France* Montague had 
written from Paris in the month of June^ stating the anxiety 
of the Court of France to secure Charles an increase of 
pension, but expressing a doubt to which of his nunisters he 
could confide the fact. He declared that Ruvigni the French 
ambassador, was in a similar difficulty, having assured him, 
(Montague,) that '^ he found all the English ministers turning 
against France, and My Lord Treasurer, particularly, abso- 
lutely in the Prince of Orange's interest ; that he was afraid 
that Charles would be brought to join all the confederates, 
and abandon France." In this difficulty, real or pretended, 
Montague wound up by saying, ^^ since I do not know which 
of the ministers you are willing to trust, I have taken the 
boldness to give yourself this trouble ; and if you trust any, 
I had rather it were my. Lord Treasurer, because I think he 
he is the best judge of such an afiair ; and except you shall 
think it for your service, that he sees this letter, I humbly 
beg my sister may see it burnt, because M. de Ruvigni is 
concerned in it, whose utter ruin the story I told you might 
be. And your Majesty is so wise and just, that I in no man- 
ner doubt of its secrecy." 
He joins From the letters addressed by Danby to Montagu, it is clear 

^tibevie?ra ^^^^ ^® entered now into Charles's arrangements, relating to 
of Charles. |.jjg money of France. Some account seems to have been 
given him of previous proceedings, for he writes that he won- 
ders the King had had so little as a million livres during the 
past year. Though giving way to the corruption of Charles, 
he preserved his hatred of the French, for we find him writ- 
ing to the ambassador in such a spirit, in the same letter. 
Danby's, reply to Montague, as published by himself ran as 
V follows : — 

\ " London, July 15th, 1677. o. s. 

Letter of " My Lord, 

M^te^. "^^^ ^^T^g bas been pleased to show me a 

letter of yours, dated 21st June, and has commanded me to 
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write you this answer^ to that part of it which concerns the . CHAP, 
money. That he shall take it for a good service to get an 
addition of a million to be well paid during the war^ and four 
millions well secured^ to be paid within six months after the 
peace shall he made; but unless he can be then certain of the 
four millions^ the addition of one million during the war, 
will not be enough, it being impossible with less than the 
value of two hundred thousand pounds sterling, a year, whilst 
the war lasts, to support his affairs, in which he suffers so 
much for their sakes, as I confess in my own opinion, no 
money can recompense. His Majesty knows not how to send 
you any particular instructions as to the management of this 
matter, but trusts entirely to your judgment since you tell 
him that you have prepared every thing for the execution of 
his Commands in it. But he has commanded me to give you 
this caution, that unless you can see your way clearly through 
this affair, he would have you communicate to him the steps 
by which you design to arrive at it, before you put it in execu- 
tion. His Majesty has directed this to be sent by an express, 
both for the safety of it, and the quicker return of your 
answer, being of opinion that time is not to be lost in what- 
ever shall be done. 

I am. Your Excellencies, &c, 

Danby."* 

Again he writes on the following day : — 

" London, July 16th, 1677. o. s. SecondLet- 

" My Lord, ^'• 

I find by your letter to the King of the 
Slst June, as well as by many other ways, that I am much 
obliged to your Excellency for your very good opinion, and 
I assure you my endeavours shall be not to diminish it, but 
on the contrary, to deserve as well as I can, of you by my 
services. 

His Majesty is very well satisfied to know those passages 
you writ him of M. de Ruvigni, but I confess I wonder to 
find that His Majesty has not had more than a million of 
livres a year, (and that but for one year past) from them, for 

* Danby's Letters. 
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whose sakes^ I am sure^ he suffers more than in my opinion, 
any money can recompense. But so little faith have I in any 
of their promises^ that unless you can secure what 1h.ey prom- 
ise, I shall expect the noise rather than any benefit from 
them. I perceive by you, that Mr. Chiffinch hath been^ and 
is to be, his receiver of whatever shall be had from tliem ; 
and I am very glad of it, being truly desirous to haye as little 
to do with them in any kind as I can, unless it were to cudgel 
them out of that contempt they have^ not only for our nation, 
but the verey person of the King, although he be so unhappy 
as not to believe it. " In the same letter Danby proceeds 
to say, that he cannot hope to make Charles change from 
being mediator, to be arbitrator at the congress of Nimeguen. 
" The King," he says, .^' will not do it, thinking himself to 
be tied up to such nice points of honour, as, I durst take the 
sacrament, would not be stood upon an hour by the King of 
France, if the condition of our master were his. I entertain 
you the longer upon this subject, because I think it our duty, 
by all the means possible, to convince the King of this truth. 
And if you, who have many opportunities of doing it, could 
send me some of those frequent instances, which I am confi- 
dent there are, of that court's despising the counsels of this, 
it might be a means of saving us from being ruined by that 
nation, which, I believe, designs nothing so much as the ruin 
of this.'' 

In the very gossip as to the removal of the French Ambass- 
ador, he exhibits his dislike to the whole negociation, saying, 
*' I am so much a stranger to all the French counsels, that I 
neither know why M. Courtin is remoyed, nor upon what 
measures M. Barillon is sent ; only I find, and I am not at 
all sorry for it, that I am likely to haye no more of his 
conversation than I haye had of M. Courtin." 

It is clear enough from the correspon4ence that Danby 
had been much misrepresented by the ambassador Courtin. 
The latter had declared that his whole arrangement with 
Charles had passed in the presence of the Lord Treasurer ; 
and as part ofthat arrangement was an agreement that Charles 
should prorogue the Parliament, Danby hastens utterly to 
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deny, to Montague, his privity in the matter. Courtin had CHAP, 
said that Charles had given him a " positive assurance " of ' 

the prorogation in consideration of two million livres. Danby's 
denial is in the most unmeasured terms.* B^fuses of- 

The personal advantages to himself here referred to were Moi^y. 
evidently offers of money, which the Prime Minister indignantly 
declined, and so far from agreeing to the prorogation for two 
million livres, he persisted that the sum was two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, hoping to foment a quarrel that 
would avoid the agreement altogether. 

His obstinacy upon this point for a long time delayed the 
negociation and embarrassed Charles, whose anxiety for the 
promised money could not brook delay. The French Am- 
bassador Barillon applied himself personally to the King, 
when he had discovered the object of the Treasurer, and 
Charles had become impatient of the whole affair. " In the 
name of God " he said, *^ do not speak to me of this affair ; I 
am so confused about it, that I cannot bear its being spoken 
of. Go to the treasurer, and do as you and he shall under- 
stand the matter. As to myself, I am driven-^to despair 
whenever it is mentioned to me.'* — '* But your majesty,'* said 
Barillon, '^ very well knows, that sending me to the treasurer 
is embarrassing the affair afresh, for the treasurer will not 
give it up. He lately made a difference about the 200,000 
crowns which had been paid ; and as he saw your majesty 
had condemned that pretension, he now forms anew dif- 
ficulty." 



* *'The King is gone to Plymouth, and till his return I shall be able to say nothing 
of such snxprising matter as your letter imparts in every part of it ; for, in the first place, 
I never spoke to M. Courtin in my life, about that or any such affair, till since I received 
this last letter from you, so that all he has said was done in my presence, is utterly false. 
In the next place, I know nothing of the Ring's changes of mind in that business, only I 
know that he has more reason than ever to be positive in his resolutions ; but I know not 
what to say in it, because, since I have received your letter, I had some discourse with 
M. Courtin, who speaks much the same kind to me, that you had from M. Pompone ; the 
troth of which must remain nntil His Majesty return, and then we shall both know what 
we aie to do. In the mean time, I think it is not necessary to send any express, but I 
give you thanks for making that answer you did concerning any advantages to myself,— 
Letter of Aug 20, 1677, Danby's Letters. 



^ 
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CHAP. In the meantime Danby had concerted a scheme which 
^^' was destined finally to destroy the French interest at the 
PUuiBtiie English Court in the most effectual manner — ^the marriage of 
SIJTJ^nce the Prince of Orange with the Princess Mary, eldest daughter 
of Orange, ^f ^^e Duke of York. Danby had been for a long time in 
correspondence with the Prince, and had been zealous in 
rendering him services. In 1674, Lord Latimer, the Trea- 
surer's son, had visited HoUand and obtained for W^illiam, 
though his father, the payment of a debt from the ICing of 
England. In May, 1677, Lady Temple came over with in- 
structions to propose privately to Lord Danby, William's 
wish to espouse the princess, and the Treasurer warmly 
advanced the project. In September of the same year he 
obtained Charles's permission for William to visit England 
and the marriage took place on William's birth-day the fourth 
of November. For the accomplishment of this marriage, 
Danby claims great credit, in his defence published many 
years subsequently. It had indeed the fortune, after the re- 
volution to be looked upon as the most important act of the 
Danby administration. 

'^ But above all," says Danby, writing of himself in 1711, 
" it is notoriously known,that he was the Chief Instrument of 

acwimtof it P^^^^^^S *^® Marriage of the Lady Mary to the Prince of 
Orange, by which he hoped a Future Security for the Prot- 
estant Religion would be provided ; and his present Hope 
was. That the French Interest, in this Court, would thereby 
be rooted out ; which in all Probability had been effected, 
if the Parliament had been so happy as to have given the Six 
hundred thousand Pounds demanded by the King at that 
time for Preparations ; when instead thereof, they only gave 
Credit to borrow Two hundred thousand Poimds upon the 
Excise ; by which, I have heard, the King was so discouraged, 
as did extremely hinder what this Lord hoped, and en- 
deavoured to obtain in behalf of the Confederates : And were 
the Transactions of that time between the Prince of Orange 
and this Lord, known to the World, they would as highly 
esteem him for his worthy Endeavours, both in relation to 
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his own Country, and to the Confederates Interests, as he is . CHAP, 
now unjustly calumniated for the contrary."* 

Louis was astonished and exasperated by this alKance and Buraa des- 
prepared to proceed vigorously . with the war. Charles on Ivance. 
the other hand prepared to act as vigorously in his office of 
mediator, and despatched to Paris, Lord Duras ( afterwards 
Lord Faversham ) with fall instructions to procure a peace. tionBto'ob" 
These terms had been agreed upon between Charles and the tai^apeace. 
Prince of Orange during the visit of William to England and 
the instructions very fully laid open the pressing condition of 
Charles's affairs.f Louis, whose indignation had time to 
cool, received Duras politely but declined to accept the terms, 
and proceeded with the winter campaign which had begun. 



* Memoirs relating to the impeachment of the Earl of Danby, p.l9. 



-f The principal portion of these instractions ran as follows : — " We find the humour of 
oar people so violently bent upon the preservation of Flanders, and lor which we have so 
often assured them of our tare and endeavours, that we do not see how we can live at any 
ease with them if we should suffer it to be lost by any fuither conquest there during this war 
or by the terms of a peace ruinous and destructive : That this jealousy in the parliament, 
and the desire thereupon of engaging us in the war, had for these three years last past 
run us into so many difficulties, by hindering our supplies, and raising so general discon- 
tents among our subjects, because we alone have stemmed this tide for so long together, that 
we reasonably doubt whether the heat of a whole nation be always to be resisted : That we 
shall be necessitated to call a parliament in April, by reason of a very great branch of our 
revenue that will determine at Midsummer next, and that we cannot have the least hopes 
of getting it continued, if, after these assurances we have given them of the preservation of 
Flanders, they shall find it in so much a worse condition than when they parted : That if 
a peace shall not be concluded, or, at least, the main points agreed upon before that time, 
the great influence that some of the confederate ministers (less inclined to a moderate 
peace than the pnnce of Orange ) seem to have amongst some warm men in the parliament 
may raise many difficulties, which, by concluding it now, may safely be avoided. How 
far the irresistible temper of the house did necessitate us to a peace with Holland, is well 
known to the most Christian king ; and they, having the like advantage now upon us in 
respect of our revenue, they then had in respect of our expenses, to what straits they may 
and are like to drive us, is not hard to guess : That besides this, the many obligations we 
have to take care of the welfare and safety of the prince of Orange needs not repeating to 
you ; They will sufficiently occur to you of themselves ; and we do find a thorough reso- 
lation in the Prince of Orange to fling himself into the most desperate councils imaginable 
rather than to consent to the loss of Flanders by such a measure as must ruin it, in which he 
jadgethhis own honour and his Country's safety concerned to the uttermost." 

Theinstmctions conclude by pressing as usual for a reply, lest Parliament should meet 
and interfere. Lord John Bussells's Life of Lord Russell. 
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CHAP. Charles now pretended that no further peace could be kept 
•'-'-'^' with France, though, at the very time that he had signed the 

Duplicity of instructions of Duras, he had apologised privately to Bar- 
' ^*' illon for the terms which he was tendering to his master. 



1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE CONGRESS OF NIMEGUEN TO THE SECOND IMPEACH- 
MENT OF DANBY. 



Danby advises a league with Holland. Duplicity of Charles. Attempts 
of France to corrupt Panby. His indigrnant refusal of the bribes. 
Is firm to the Dutch alliance. E,uvigni*s mission to the " Patriots.'* 
EflPects of the mariage of the Prince of Orange. Alliance of France 
and the " Patriots " against Danby. Corruption of the Patriots. 
Meeting of Parliament. Plan against Danby and the Duke of 
York. Danby writes his celebrated letter to Montague. Charles's 
extraordinary demand for revenue. Rejected without a division. 
Battle of Mons. End of the war. Sinewed favour of Buckingham. 
Public feeling against Eomanism. Its causes. Imprudence of the 
Priests. First intimation of the Popish Plot. Story of Kirby and 
Tonge. They are referred to Danby. Danby 's Narrative of his 
conduct. His examination of Tonge. Second interview with 
Tonge. Danby goes off to Windsor. Advises the arrest of the 
parties charged. Charles commands silence. Danby informs 
Charles of the progress of the plot. Arranges to seize the mes- 
sengers. Charles disbelieves the plot. The alleged pacquet of Jesuit's 
letters. Danby anticipated by the Duke. The papers transmitted 
to Parliament. Inconsistent charges against Danby. Murder of Sir 
E. Godfrey. Misrepresentation by Doctor Lingard. Probability of 
the story of Prance. Charles mentions the Plot to the House. At- 
tempts to remove the Duke of York. Eoman Catholics excluded 
the House. Motion to remove the Queen. Charles proposes to 
agree to restrictions on a popish successor. Despises Oates. 



Danby had now to contend with a new policy on the part both CHAP, 
of the opposition and the court of France. On the moment 
of Louis's rejection of the terms of peace offered by Duras, the 
prime minister had urged upon Charles the necessity of making Danby ad- 
a closer league with his nephew the Prince of Orange, and wrote league with 
to the Prince, informing him of his success with Charles and ^'^^- 
proposing that England and Holland should join to compel 
France and Spain to accept the proposals of England. '^The 
King " he said, " will rely upon your Highness's single en- 
gagement for this without saying anything to the States of it " 
and he wound up his letter by saying ^^ the fault will now lie 
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CHAP, on your own side of the water, if you have not either the 
peace upon the terms proposed, or us engaged as deep in the 
war as yourselves.*'* William was greatly gratified with the 
prospect, and replied thanking Danby cordially ; to whom he 
attributed, truly, the merit of the change.f Charles indeed 
began to make a show of determination at length, to break 
with Louis whose pensioner he was. He had intended to 
prorogue the parliament till April, but ordered it to meet in 
January instead. He, however, was not sincere in all this 
show ; for at the same time he was writing to Montagu to 
endeavour to induce the Court of France to accede to the 
terms offered by Duras. He directed the ambassador to im- 
press upon the court of France that he dare not do without 

ChuleB.^^ frequent parliaments. " Our necessities " he says, ^^and the 
conjuncture of our affairs are such, that a longer living at a 
distance from our people cannot be continued without ap- 
parent danger to our very being and crown. If you shall be 
asked the reason why we have antedated the day for the 
meeting of the parUament, you must plainly say, that the 
great preparations and present marches in Flanders, with the 
siege of Ghislain, joined to the answer given to lord Duras 
made it sesm necessary to us, lest Flanders should be lost 
before the meeting of our parliament, which, besides many 
inconveniences as to the reputation of our conduct and pru- 
dence, would probably have raised a storm too violent for us 
to allay. "J Montagu was no unwilling agent in representing 
this to the French. He, being in fact, one of the most cor- 
rupt men in our history, had already been bribed to keep up 
the enmity to Holland, and his letters of profession to Danby 
were only to keep on the mask he had assumed. Hopeless 
however, of inducing Louis to abandon the Flanders towns, 
he made another attempt to corrupt the Treasurer. Valen- 
cienes, Cond^, or Tournay, Louis declared, he would for no 
cause surrender, but Montagu wrote to Charles that he was 
instructed to say to him. ** if you would procure a gen- 

* Danby to the Prince of Orange, Danby Letters, p. 161. 
+ Letter from the Hague — Danby Letters, p. 167. 
t Lord John Russell's Life of Lord Russell, p. 297. 
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eral truce for a year, and in that time manage the prince of CHAP. 

Orange, so as not to insist upon thos^e places, you should be paid 

as nauch as if those places were your own ; and though such 

a sum of money as this would be hard to return, it should be 

put into wedges of gold, and so put into bales of silk, and 

sent over in a yacht. And as for my lord treasurer ( whom Attempts of 

they looked upon as a chief adviser in this affair ), if I would corrupt 

do them the kindness here as to sound him, there is nothing *^ ^* 

they would not give him, to make his fortune. It should be 

given him in diamonds and pearls, that* nobody could ever 

know it, and I myself should not be forgot if I would propose 

to him. I undertook to answer, that my lord treasurer is not 

to be gained for any interest, but what he thought to be his 

master's ; and as for my proposing any such thing to your 

Majesty, I durst not do it."* To this, in another letter he added 

the further bait that if Charles would play the part that Louis 

desired, he might have his niece — the daughter of the Princess 

Henrietta and the Duke of Orleans — married to the Dauphin. 

^^If" he writes '* you were as kind to your niece as they 

thought you were, you might easier get her a kingdom than 

you a town ; and her children who would be your nephews 

might have Tournay and all France besides, and owe it 

to you." 

To Danby he writes that the French court despise the 
warlike position of the King of England, because they think 
that Parliament would not join him in the war, an opinion 
for which they had excellent reason, seeing that they had 
arranged for the wholesale bribing of the patriotic opposition. 
This was to be accomplished by the younger Ruvigni, who 
was to be brought (on his arrival in London,) into contact 
with the opposition, by means of his cousiii-german. Lady 
Vaughan, afterwards the celebrated wife of William, Lord 
Russell. By this nobleman, Montagu writes, that the younger 
Ruvigni, " is to be introduced into a great commerce with 
the malcontent members of Parliament, and insiuuate what 
they shall think fit to cross Danby's measures at Court, if 

•Montagu to Charles — Danby Letters p. 38. 
VOL. I. Q 
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CHAP, they shall prove disagreeable to them here ( at the Court of 
^- Versailles ), whilst M. Barillon goes on in his *smooth civil 
way."* 
HiB indig- To all this Danby replied with the utmost dignity. Sir 

refusal of William Temple was with him at the moment that the letters 
the bribes, j-^ached him offering the pearls and diamonds^ and the bribes 
of various kinds mentioned above. Danby made no conceal- 
ment of the offer. Consistent with the character we have 
given, viz., that his fault in the matter was not love of cor- 
ruption but of power ,• he read the letter to Temple and told 
him he would as soon give them Windsor as the towns they 
sought to gain.f 

In this declaration the hatred of bribery is clearly enough 
to be seen, but in his letter to Montagu there is an equal 
display of the love of office ; for while he thanks the Am- 
bassador for letting the French Court understand that he was 
not personally assailable by bribes, he clearly enough permits 
Montagu to assume that French money, if the Confeder- 
ates can be satisfied, will not be displeasing to the King — 

Se^utch '^ •'■ ^^^® nothing to add he says, as to the public, to what I 
alliance. writ you in my last of the 9th instant ; but I am on my own 
account to acknowledge the justice you have done me to the 
ministers in that court, who judge others by themselves ; and 
though I know I lose a great deal in reputation with them, 
to be thought one that will not make my own fortune upon 
any terms, yet I have the comfort of believing my credit so 
bad with them, that it can hardly be made worse ; and I wish 
theirs was as little with others here, as it is with me. Upon 
that part of your letter to the king which speaks of money, 
he told me he should be glad of their money , provided the con- 
federates might haee such terms as would satisfy them / and if 
things shall at any time come to that pass, you need not fear 
but your advice of secrecy will be taken : and the manage- 
ment also will as certainly fall to your share, both for the 

* Danby Letters p. 53, 54. 

+'*My Lord Treasurer, read the letter to me ; and I said * Well my Lord, what do you say 
to the offer?' He answered' that it was the same thing as if it should be made to the king 
to have Windsor put into the French hands, and so he should treat it; and we had nothing 
to do but to go on with the treaty with the confederates." — Ten^le* 8 Memoirs II, 443. 
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reasons given by yourself to the king^ and that I shall very CHAP, 
unwillingly enter into a matter, which, first, I believe they ^^' 
will not perform ; but if they should, may perhaps do the 
king more hurt than good."* 

This is the letter of a man who propounds what he believes 
to be an impossibility, and uses it as an e;s:cuse. In his next 
he more openly shows his effort, not to 3top the bribery of 
the Kin^, but to shift the blcone from himself, by telling Ruvigni's 
Montagu tiiat he had referred Eruvigni to the King himself, the ''Pa- 
He proceeds to say -"Your intelligence concerning M. 
Ruvigni, has not been the least of your favours ; and, hither- 
to, his son's steps have been very suitable to your infor- 
mations; for yesterday he c^me to me with M. Barillon, 
( having given me his father's letters the day before ) and 
discoursed much upon the confidence the French king hath 
of the firmness of ours to him : Of the good opinion his 
master hath of me ; of his king's resolution to condescend to 
any thing that is not iafamous to him, for the satisfaction of 
our king ; How certainly our king may depend up<Hi all 
assistances and supplies from his master in case the friendship 
be preserved. — The main of their drift, was to engage me to 
prevail with the Prince of Orange, as to the town of 
Toumay* — I answered (as is most true) that there is nothing 
I am so desirous of as the peace ; but I thought things were 
gone so far, that it was only in his majesty's power the (king 
of France) to prevent the war, and that I would contribute 
to any possible expedient to that end, but that they mmt 
apply themselves to the king htmsdf; and when it came to my 
part, I should be found to contradict nothing which might be 
agreed for preservation of the friendship betwixt the two 
Wngs," 

In the same spirit he writes to Montagu again. The parlia- 
ment had been adjourned for a fortnight after it had been called, 
chiefly with the object of bringing the pending negociations 
with France to some conclusion,! and Danby thus tells the 

*Danby to Montagu Jan. 14, 1678. — Danby Letters p. 64. This is one of the letters 
OQ which the impeachment of Danby was founded. 

f It was to have met on the 15th of January, and was postponed till the 38th. Danby 
tboagh Prime Minister, does not seem to have been certain of the full causes ofthe adjourn- 
oMDt, as he only expresses his belief. 
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CHAP. Ambassador that if something is .not quickly done Parliament 
• _ will have to be satisfied upon the subject. ** As to the main 



points of peace and war, it will certainly depend upon the 
king of France his consenting to first propositions, our king 
being engaged to oppose any party that shall refuse them. 
Nor will the time for that consideration be much longer, 
since it will be impossible but the king must come to some 
declaration of his mind, to the parliament when it meets/' 
^ects of But the marriage of the Prince of Orange, had altered sud- 
riajfoofthe denly almost every party in England. The ** patriots" as 
Orange. they are termed, looked on it as an adhesion of the Prince to 
the Court, while the Court began to be the less French in its 
feeling. Even the Duke of York whose interest had hitherto 
as a Roman Catholic been on behalf of France, became more 
cool as to the peace, and brought Charles to the same opinion. 
Danby writes in the same letter to Montagu — " That which 
makes the hope of peace less probable is, that the duke 
grows every day less inclined to it, and has created a greater 
indifierency in the king than I could have imagined ; which, 
being added to the French king's resolutions not to part with 
Tournay, does I confess make me despair of any accom- 
modation. Nevertheless, I am assured, that one principal 
cause of this adjournment for thirteen days, has been to see 
if any expedient for the peace could have been found in that 
time ; and the effect of the adjournment has hitherto been, 
that nobody will now believe other than the peace is already 
concluded between us and France." 

The Prime Minister himself, indeed was the chief obstacle 
to this peace, and the French diplomatists well knew who 
was their enemy ; for Montagu writes to him that Ruvigni 
the younger had written from England and ^^gave it as a 
maxim that they must diminish your (Danby's) credit before 
they can do any good." 
Alliance of Everything conspired to keep Danby in the intention of 
th^atriS;8 opposing France. The French Court had made so full an alli- 
Danby! ^^^^ ^^^^ Shaftcsbury, Buckingham, and the pretended coun- 
try party, that they were pledged when Parliament met to make 
its meeting useless. As one instance of the conduct of these 
" patriots " it was agreed between them and Ruvigni that as 
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Louis did not wish the English troops recalled from France, if CHAP. 
Charles attempted to obey the clamorous demand for their recall 
which the "patriots " themselves had made in a former session, 
they should immediately raise a cry that he wished them 
brought home to crush that, so long beset, but still surviving 
commodity, — "the liberties of England!" 

Barillon repeats a conversation with Lord Bussell in which Corruption 
that " patriot '* promised that when money was voted for a "Patriots. '* 
war there would be added to the vote "such disagreeable con- 
ditions to the King of England as they hoped would rather 
make him wish to re-unite himself with France than to 
consent to them."* At the same time Lord Russell under- 
took, in words, to the emissaries of Louis to enter into the 
conspiracy to destroy Danby.f 

On the 28th of February Parliament met. The King 

announced his league with Holland for the safety of Flanders, Parliament 

and asked votes foi; ninety ships and thirty to forty thousand 

men. The anti-court faction now began to earn the money 

they had received from France. They desired Charles to 

bind France to the terms of the Treaty of the Pyrennees — 

one of the "disagreeable conditions" promised by Lord 

Bussell, and the King, with reason sent them, an indignant 

reply. He reminded them of their importunity, and their 

promises, in the preceding month of May ,when all they asked 

was the safety of Flanders, and preferred ample and speedy 

aid; and as to the terms of the Pyrennees, he said that France 

might be asked to accept them when she was reduced to the 

condition she was in, when they had before, been offered — "a 

determination " he added, " fit only for Almighty God, since 

none can tell the terms of peace but he who knows the 

events of war." J After much debate they granted the ninety 

ships and thirty-two thousand men, adding to each vote that 

it was intended to preserve Flanders and reduce the power 

of France. 

* Dalrymple— Barillon's Memorial, March 14, 1678. p. 181. 

f He undertook "to support the affair against the Treasurer." Ibid page 186. 

t Lords Journals Feby. 1. 1678. Charles, of whose composition the reply probaby 
wasj informed the Commons, very appropriately, that ''nothing could delay or disappoint 
Mw treaties, more than the failing of the house to support those that he had made." 
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CHAP. Whether that this result w,as a disappointment to the 
^' French emissaries and French party, or that they thonght 
the time was ripening for a disclosure, is not clear, but about 
this time the agreement for the destruction of Danby began 
piMi to be known. Reresby says that about a week after the vote 

^S^ and of the supplies, on the 10th of March he saw the Duke of 
of Y«?.* York. "His highness/' he proceeds, "told me, he was in- 
formed of a design in the House of Commons to fall upon 
him and my Lord Treasurer, and desired me to oppose it. 
My Lord Treasurer assured me of the same thing, and that 
it was to be done that very day. That among other articles 
they laid to his charge a treaty between the King and the 
Prince of Orange, but that, in reality, there was no such 
treaty, and had it been, he did not think it had been dis- 
advantageous to England. Another of his crimes, he said, 
would be the advising the King to make a peace, which he 
never did, though it was not impossible that such a design 
there might be ; but that if so it were, it proceeded from 
nothing but the king's own judgment, who was that way 
very much bent, if lawful it were so to say.*'* 

The negociations as to the peace or war continued, as 

might have been expected, from the character and interests 

of the parties concerned. When the Parliament met in 

May, after an adjournment, the Opposition assailed the 

Court angrily, because the war was not declared, and 

voted the disbanding of the newly raised troops. They 

Danby Were again adjourned. In the mean time Danby had com- 

writes his ifeitted himself deeply by a letter to Montagu which was 

letter to Subsequently used at his impeachment, offering terms to 

ontagu. pj-aijce in return for money. Charles, whether reckless by 

the opposition of Parliament or for some other reason now 

impossible to ascertain, demanded of the house a large and 

permanent addition to his income, and that in a manner 

which was quite novel in his transactions with a body of 

which he so greatly stood in dread. But he had changed his 

mind considerably as to the necessity of standing well with 

Parliament. Temple informs us that he reproached him with 

his "popular notions" shown in his advice for him to conciliate 

• Reresby *8 Memoirs, page 60. 
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CHAP. 

ParKament.* To their votes as to religion he replied, con- ^^' 
veying that he thought them adopted as a subterfuge — ^^It 
has been so stale a project he said, to undermine the gov- 
ernment by accusing it of endeavouring to introduce popery 
and tyranny, that a man would wonder to see it taken up 
again. Have we forgotten, that religion and liberty were 
never triily lost, till they were made a handle and pretence 
for sedition; are we so ill historians as not to remember 
when prelacy was called popery, and monarchy tyranny; 
when the property of nobility and gentry was held to be de- 
structive of liberty, and that it was a dangerous thing for one 
to have any sense of their duty and allegiance ?" The House 
divided on two or three questions in favour of the govern- 
ment, and that occasion Charles chose to make his very bold 
demand for a permanent revenue. — *^ If you would see me CharWs 
able in any kind to influence the great conjunctures abroad, nary de- 
wherein the honour and safety of the nation are so much con- avenue!' 
cemed, and wherein the turns are sometimes so short, as not 
to give me leave to call in time, either for your advice or 
assistances ; if you would have me able but to pursue such a 
war as this of Algiers with honour, and, at the same time, keep 
such fleets about our own coasts as may give our neighbours 
the respect for us that has been always paid this crown ; if 
you would have me pass any part of my life in ease or quiet, 
and all the rest of it in perfect confidence and kindness with 
you and all succeeding parliaments, you must find a way of 
settling for my life, not only my revenue, and the additional 
duties as they were at Christmas last, but of adding to them, 
upon some new funds, 800,000/. a year ; upon which I shall 
consent than an act may pass for appropriating 500,000/. a 
year to the constant maintenance of the navy and ordnance, 
which I take to be the greatest safety and interest of these 
kingdoms." This demand, audacious as it was, and under Eejected 
the circumstances unaccountable, was by contemporaries at- division, 
tributed to Danby, and served to precipitate his fall. Burnet 
declares that he was from thenceforth '^ the most hated min- 
ister that had ever been about the King." It raised only a 

* Temple's Meiooirs, II. 446. 
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storm of indignation^ and was lost without a division being 
taken upon it. 

Louis XIV. in the meantime was pursuing the war, confi- 
dent of haying bribed both the King and the " patriots " in 
England. A peace had been supposed to be settled by the 
delegates at Nimeguen, when suddenly Louis pretended to 
be bound to see that Sweden got back all that she had lost in 
the war, before he could restore the towns of Flanders. 
The States of Holland applied again to Charles, and he 
made a show of further assisting them, but at the same time 
sent a private ambassador. Lord Sunderland, to France^ whose 
mission Louis caused to be communicated to the Commission- 
ers of the States. The duplicity of Charles decided them 
at once. They entered into a separate treaty with the French 
King, and looked no more to the English alliance. The 
Prince of Orange who must have known of the conclusion of 
the peace, but whose hatred of France was indomitable, 
attacked the Marshal Luxembourg at Mons with desperate 
valour. The Spaniards under Villahermosa, and the English 
under Ossory, acted with him, and the French suflfered great 
loss. Next day however Luxembourg announced the peace, 
and William was compelled to retire to Nivelles just at the 
moment that a dispatch arrived from Charles, exasperated at the 
separate peace, asking his nephew to join him in an actual war. 
" Was there ever," William exclaimed, "anythingso hot and so 
cold as this court of yours? Will the King never learn a word 
that I shall never forget since my last passage to England, 
when, in a great storm, the captain was all night crying out 
to the man at the helm, — Steady ! steady ! steady ! ? If this 
dispatch had come twenty days ago, it had changed the face 
of affairs in Christendom, and the war might have been car- 
ried on till France had yielded to the treaty of the Pyrennees, 
and lefl the world in quiet for the rest of our lives : as it 
comes now, it will have no effect at all." The war was not 
renewed. The States- General took up Charles's abandoned 
office of mediation, and after a little further diplomacy, peace 
was restored between France, Spain, the States and the 
Empire. Danby, by order of Charles, applied to Louis for 
an instalment of the pension, but that was refused — the 
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French King alleging truly, that the terms on which it was CHAP, 
granted had not been observed. ' ^^' 

The enemies of Danby, in the meantime, were gathering 
their strength, and the determination to impeach was again 
revived. The Duke of Buckingham had been re-admitted Eenewed 
to the presence of the King, (who was always unable to dis- Bucking- 
pense with entertaining satellites, no matter how debauched,) ^^' 
and he now openly boasted to the French agents of his 
determination to ruin Danby.* Shaftesbury also was actively 
engaged in the same pursuit. He had made submission and 
been discharged from the Tower after seven months' im- 
prisonment, and was now busy to be again employed. 
Though the Prime Minister's enemies, however, were thus in 
preparation to attack him, their attention was diverted by the 
breaking out of the unparallelled public agitation which 
accompanied what is called " the Popish Plot." 

* Montagu writes thus to Danby on this subject 

" Paris, March 13, 167i n. s. 
*• My Lord, 

I hope you will not think it impertinently officious to you, or malicious to 

the Duke of Buckingham, if, being so real as 1 am in all your concerns, I give you an 

account of some things, which, when you know you may make what use of as you 

please. There came with me into England, one Mr. de la Tolade, whom I left sick of the 

gout; he was formerly a great acquaintance of the Duke of Buckingham, and being in 

England was much with him. You know, my Lord, how freely he speaks his mind, and 

he told this man, that he did not doubt of ruining you, and being better with the King 

than ever ; and in order to ruin you, he had consulted his friends whether he had best 

make up with you or no, and that he was advised not to be friends with yon, and therefore 

desired the King, who offered to make you friends, not to do it. Therefore pray let not 

your generosity or good nature ever prevail upon you enough to trust him, but be upon 

your guard, for if ever he can do you a mischief he will. This same man tells me that 

young Buvigni by orders from the King of France, has made M. Barillon strike up a 

league with him , that they meet often privately, and that M. Barillon is much guided by 

him. The Duke of Buckingham, 1 find, reckons that he has the greatest part of the court 

for him, and owns the having a promise of being very soon again a Gentleman of the 

Bed-Ghamber. I have had from several hands an overture of reconcilement ; if not, I am 

to be one of the proscribed, and I intend to do with him what he resolves to do with your 

Lordship — that Is not to make up ; and if I might be worthy to advise, were I in your 

Lordship's place, I would, do so too ; for T am confident you will find his friendship as 

troublesome as his ill-will can be dangerous. Pray excuse this liberty from one that is 

entirely 

" Your Lordship's,* 

" Most humble Servant, 

•R. MONTAGUE. 

* Danby Letters, 67. 
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CHAP. While Charles had just denounced the cry against Popery 
as a stale pretext, it was about to originate a tumult /"which 



rose into public frenzy, and which excited throughout the 
Public kingdom a fear and hatred that was finally quenched in a sea 
a^^t Bo- of innocent blood. From the time of Elizabeth the fear of 
"**'**'™* Popery had been a lever to raise the mass of the people. It 
had been the chief agent in the troubles of the preceding 
reign ; and the secret French alliance which was more than 
Its causes, suspected, still further encouraged the apprehensions of the 
people. Since the Restoration indeed the ostensible advan- 
ces of the Church of Rome in England were rapid and 
ostentatious. The Duke of York was an avowed Romanist^ 
married into the house of Modena, under the auspices of 
Louis XIV., whose hands were reeking with the blood of 
the Martyrs. Charles himself was more than suspected of 
Romanism. He had had one Romish Prime Minister, Clifford^ 
and Arlington, who professed the same religion, thoizgh 
politically powerless, was still around the Throne. 
^&eoi the '^^^ Romish Ecclesiastics— 'that ill judging body, to whom 
Prieste. notwithstanding myriads of instances of their frantic arro- 
gance and childish ostentation, some writers will persist in 
giving the character of sagacity — flocked into the country 
and challenged public indignation by their imprudence in 
every street. The government had protested against this, 
perhaps inopportunely, but certainly in rain, till at length 
the general feeling of the public became an excellent field 
for the operations of designiag men. 
Kwt inti- Charles, who had contracted, probably from Prince Rupert, 
p**^°hPi *f ^ taste for chemistry, had admitted to his personal acquaint- 
ance, one Kirby, a professor of the above science. This man, 
on the 12th of August, 1678, as the King was walking in the 
park, suddenly warned him to keep within his company, for 
that he might be assassinated in that very walk. Charles 
despised the warning, but directed Kirby to attend him at 
Chiffinch's lodging, where the chemist informed him of a 
wide spread plot of -the Roman Catholics, in which it was 
intended to take his Ufe, and indicated by name a large 
number of persons whom he declared to be concerned; he 
gave as his authority, Doctor Tonge, a city clergyman, who 
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was accordingly directed to attend the King. Tonge came CHAP, 
next day, and being admitted to the presence of Charles, 
delivered to him a narrative of a plot, divided into three and story of 
forty heads. Charles, who from the first either disbelieved tod^. ^ 
the story, or did not wish to draw public attention to the 
subject, directed the papers to be sent to the Prime Minister ^ewoTto 
Danby. From this point we are in possession of a full and i>anby. 
interesting narrative written by the Prime Minister himself, 
which is worthy of being extracted, both from its intrinsic 
interest, and from the fact that his conduct in the matter was 
made one of the subjects of the Treasurer's impeachment. 
Danby's narrative, as given in his memoirs, by himself, runs 
as follows :— 

" I am not able to set down the exact days, nor is it Danb/s 
necessary, but' about the middle of August, 1678, and J^^J^^f 
the very morning that the King went to Windsor that year, 
with the whole court. His Majesty left a pacquet with a- 
person of quality, which was sealed up, and commanded him 
to carry it to the Earl of Danby, and to tell him that one 
Mr. Kirby would bring a gentleman to speak with him 
about it. 

" The Earl opening the said pacquet, and finding therein two 
or three sheets of paper, containing several heads of informa- 
tion of danger against His Majesty, gave order immediately 
to the porter at his gate, that if one Kirby, did come to speak 
with the Earl, he shoidd immediately be brought to him. 
Accordingly the said Kirby did come thither that day or the 
day following, and did bring with him one Doctor Tongue, 
who told the Earl that he had delivered some papers to the 
King, of great concernment. That the King had looked 
superficially over them, and said he was going out of town, 
but would send the papers to the Earl of Danby, and would 
have him to wait upon the Earl about them. 

" The Earl showed the papers to the Doctor, and asked if His exam- 
those were they ? Which he said they were. Tonge. 

" Question. Whether they were originals ? 

"Answer. No, they were copies of his (the Doctor's) writing. 

" Question. Who was the author ? and where were the 
originals ? 
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CHAP. " Answer. He did not know the author, for that t3ie ori- 

^- ginals (which he said were in his custody,) had been thrust 

under the door of his chamber, but he did not know by whom, 

only he did fancy it must be one that had some time before 

held discourse with him tending to such like matters. 

'^Question. If he knew where to find that man? 

" Answer. No : but he had seen him lately two or three 
times in the streets, and it was likely not to be long before 
he should meet him again. 
Seccmd in- " About three or four days after, the Doctor came to the 
withTonge. Earl again, and told him he had met the man ; that it did 
prove as he had guessed, that he owned himself to be the 
author, and had given him another paper of the same kind 
as before, numbered into heads as the first was, but desired 
not to have his name known to any body but the Doctor, 
because the papists would murder him if they knew what 
he was doing. 

" Question. Whether the Doctor knew those men who 
were called " honest William," and ^^ Pickering," who were 
named in those papers as men designed to assassinate the 
King. 

"Answer. That they used to walk frequently in St. James's 
Park, and if any body were appointed to keep him (the 
Doctor,) company, it was two to one but he should have an 
opportunity of letting that person see one or both of them in 
a little time. 

" Question. If he knew where they lived ? for it would be 
necessary to secure those, men forthwith. 

" Answer. He knew not at that time, but would inform 
himself, and let his Lordship know very speedily. 
Danbyjoes ^'Hereupon his Lordship went immediately to Windsor, 
sor. and acquainted the King, that Doctor Tonge had been with 

him, according to His Majesty's directions, and informed 
His Majesty of all that had passed, showing also the addi, 
tional papers to those which had been sent to his Lordship 
by His Majesty, and that he had left a servant at London, 
purposely to get a sight of " honest William," and " Picker- 
ing, in order to the apprehending of them, if his Majesty 
thought fit. 
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At this time his Lordship desired the King that one of the CHAP. 
Secretaries might send a warrant for the apprehending them- 
and that the matter being of such danger to his Majesty's 
person, some more of the council might be acquainted with Advises the 
it. But his Majesty would neither let the men be appre- parties 
hended till he were more informed of the design, nor would ®**^se«. 
he suffer the Earl to speak one word to any body of it ; 
But on the contrary conamanded the Earl should not speak charies 
of it, so much as the Duke of York ; only said he would ^"^«^*^8 
be very careful of himself till he heard more. 

^^ The Earl went from Windsor to his house at Wimbledon 
in Surrey, directing that if the Doctor had anything more to 
say to him of that matter he should come to him thither or 
send away that gentleman the Earl had left to stay with him 
to see the men, and learn their lodgings, and to be diligent 
in bringing any intelligence which required haste. 

** Accordingly, that gentleman did go from London to 
Wimbleton every day, and back to the Doctor at night, and 
did sometimes bring additional papers to the former, ^nd 
brought information of the dwellings of honest William and 
Pickering ; and brought word also from the Doctor, that he 
said he should be able to give his Lordship certain notice before- forms 
hand when any of them were to go to Windsor, of all which Si^^rogress 
the Earl never failed to give his Majesty an account from of the Plot. 
time to time. 

*' Among other informations, the Doctor went one night to 
Wimbledon himself, and told his Lordship that some of the 
intended assassinats were to go the next morning to Windsor, 
but that he could order it so that the EarPs gentleman should 
go in the same coach with them, or if the coach should be 
full, he might go on horseback in their company and watch 
them, so as to give notice of their arrival, and take them 
more conveniently that way upon the place where they would 
not be able to give any account what they had to do there, 

'^ Hereupon the Earl ordered this gentleman to observe the 
Doctor's directions, and went immediately himself to Wind- Arranges to 
sor, where he acquainted his Majesty with all this, and order JJ^ngers. 
was taking for seizing these men at their arrival at Windsor ; 
but instead of that, the gentleman brought word from the 
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CHAP Doctor that something had prevented their going that day, 
but that they intended their journey the day follo^iring^ or 



within two days at farthest; but then also news wajs brought 
that they were again prevented by one of their horses being 
slipt in the shoulder, or some such accident. Whereupon his 
Majesty (who before would not give credit to it) did then 
take it for so mere a fiction, that nothwithstanding all the 
cities dw- Earl could say to get the business communicated to otters 
Pior' "" besides himself, the King was more positive not to permit it, 
saying, he should alarm all England and put thoughts of 
killing him into peoples' heads, who had no such tkoiig^hts 
before. 

" The Earl having done all that lay in his power, and>having 
pacquet of business into Oxfordshire, asked leave of his Majesty to go 
Letters. thither, (being but twenty-two miles from Windsor, whither 
he could return in half a day), and left order at Wimbleton 
to have anything despatched to him thkt should come from 
Doctor Tonge. Accordingly in three days after came a 
letter from the Doctor to the Earl, giving notice of a pacquet 
of letters from Jesuits concerned in the plot, which were to 
go to the Post-house in Windsor, directed to one Bedingfield 
a priest. Whereupon the Earl returned immediately to 
Windsor, and informed his Majesty, shewing the Doctor's 
letter ; and his Majesty replied that there was such a pacquet 
^ ^ ^. had been delivered some few hours before by the said Bed- 

Danbyanti- , • 

cipated by ingfield to the Duke of York, and that Bedingfield had told 
the Duke he feared some ill was intended him by the said 
pacquet, because the letters therein seemed to be of a dan- 
gerous nature, and that he was sure they were not the hand- 
writing of the persons whose names were subscribed to the 
letters. This still begot less belief in his Majesty that there 
was any real plot, insomuch that I have heard the Earl say 
he doubted whether ever he had been permitted to produce 
these papers, and intelligence he had received from Doctor 
Tonge, if his Royal Highness had not been earnest to have 
the truth of those letters examined which had been brought 
to him by Mr. Bedingfield, by which means he got leave at 
the same time to produce the said papers and letters 
to the council; and from thence the papers have all been 
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transmitted to both Houses of Parliament, in one of which CHAP, 
they remain at this day. ^- 

'* Wlien they were first produced to the Council, and Doctor 
Tonge brought thither to attest them, the Doctor then said 
he Tvas sorry they had been disclosed so soon ; and that it 
would have been much better, and more would have been 
discovered, if the business had been kept concealed some 
time longer. 

** This was owned by the Doctor himself, and attested in 
the House of Commons by Sir Thomas Doleman, one of the 
clerks of the Council then in waiting ; and the Doctor had 
often said to the Earl himself, that it would much prejudice 
the full discovery of it, if it were made public too soon." 

Up to this time Danby had seen nothing whatever of the 
great author of the plot, Titus Gates. Now, however. Gates 
was brought before him to corroborate the story of Doctor 
Tonge, when prevarication and spurious passes showed clearly 
enough that whatever foundation in fact there may have been 
for the story of the plot at first, the pretended witnesses had 
begun thus early to embellish it with those monstrous fictions 
which constitute it one of the chief instances of human cre- 
dulity which history records. Gates at this time, and subse- 
quently on oath before the House of Lords, admitted that he , 
had never before seen Danby, and that no peers were impli- against 
cated but those whom he then had named, Danby not being to^Sie^piot. 
amongst them. Notwithstanding this, however, as the plot 
proceeded, and Danby's credit fell, he was made the subject 
of a number of wild and absurd charges by both parties ; 
the Romanists alleging that he had ^* met Gates at Foxhall to 
invent the plot," and Bedloe declaring that he had " tempted 
him by money to go beyond sea and not to say anything 
against the Queen nor the Popish Lords in the Tower," and 
again that he was '^one of those at the Consult with 
the Queen in her Chapel at Somers6t-House." Indeed, 
the charges against Danby instigated as they evidently 
were by Shaftesbury and Buckingham, are most absurd in 
their contradictions, but the most remarkable is that which 
alleged his complicity in the murder of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey. 
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CHAP. The spirit of faction, not yet very scrupulous^ knew 
• in the time of Charles II. no readier weapon than 
charging horrible crimes ; and one of the ephemeral libellers 
Murder of alleged^ that Danby had long known of the existence of the 
frey. " plot, — that he had purposely concealed it from the King,— 
that he had allowed his Majesty (for whose life the writers of 
broad-sheets, seem to have been in agonies of apprehension,) 
to expose himself to the knives and bullets of the ^^ bloudie 
papists,"; and that all this iniquity of the Prime Minister 
was likely to come out from the revelations made in the de- 
positions taken by Sir Edpiondbury Godfrey * From these 
assumptions the writer declares it to be clear that Danby 
instigated the murder of the Magistrate. This accusation 
has not the shadow of truth ; for the plot was first divulged 
by Tonge and Kirby "some time in the middle of 
August," — the King had strictly commanded silence to 
Danby, telling him that he *^ would alarm all England and 
put thoughts of killing him into peoples' heads, who had 
no such thoughts before," — the depositions before Godfrey, 
had been taken at the end of the month, and the examination 
of Oates before the Council, was held in September. How 
„. little concealment there was here, can be seen at a fflance, 

Miarepre- . . . ^ 

sentationa and yet Dr. Lingard has not hesitated on the authority of 
Lingard.' James the Second's memoirs (a book teeming with falsehood) 
to revive the story of Danby's concealing the plot, that the 
indignation it created might operate as a diversion of the 
public mind from his own impeachment. Now in the first 
place Danby must have been a prophet to know that the plot 
was likely to create such a public phrenzy as Shaftesbury, by 
"blowing the coals," as his contemporaries express it, at 
length created. In the second place he dare not disobey the 
King's injunction to keep it quiet, and in the third place his 
impeachment when it came, was, as we shall see, the result of 
a combination of sudden accidents and odious treachery, which 
he could not possibly have anticipated. How depositions 

* " Some Refilections upon the Earl of Danby, as to the murder of Sir EdmondJjury 

Godfrey."— folio broad sheet — 1678, — in the British Museum. Bound up in the same 

volume are a number of libels curious for their atroeity, especially one on Loid 
Stafford at the time of his execution. 
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taken by Sir^ Edmondbury Godfrey could be concealed by CHAP, 
his murder, or what was to prevent the now powerful Doctor •^' 
Titus Oates from going before another magistrate and deliv- 
ering himself of another epic of perjury, the accusers of 
Danby do not inform us.* • 

Danby was not destined to struggle against the increasing mentions 
" torrent," as it was properly called, of the plot. Parliament *^® ^^ ^ 
met in the month of October. Charles had retained his 
aversion to any noise being made about the alleged discov- 
eries, believing probably, that it might induce some inquiry 
as to the state of his relations with France. To Danby he said 
" he would find that he had (by divulging the plot) given 
the Parliament a handle to ruin him, as well as to disturb all 
his affairs, and that he would live to repent it.'^j* 

At the opening of Parliament, Charles said " I now intend to 
acquaint you, (as I shall alwaj^s do with anything that concerns 
me) that I have been informed of a design against my person 
by the Jesuits, of which I shall forbear any opinion, lest I 
may seem to say too much or too little ; but I will leave the 
matter to the law, and in the mean time will take as much 
care as I can to prevent all manner of practices by that sort 
of men, and of others too, who have been tampering in a 
high degree with foreigners, and contriving how to introduce 
popery among us." 

*I have been unable to find any sufficient ground to donbt that there is some truth in 
the account given by Prance of the murde r of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, Prance was 
away from his house at the time he was alleged to be absent, viz. the period of the.mur- Probability 
der, — ^the people of the ale-house where he said he tnet the conspirators, confirmed his *^J ^® stoiy 
statement of the meeting, and his maid-servant when separately examined, remembered 
the persons calling on him who he had said had called. Though the statement was made 
that he had been tortured, yet he himself denied it. There is also an appearance of truth 
about the narrative ; and Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, it is well-known, was what is called, an 
active magistrate, and in that capacity had made a multitude of enemies among the lower 
classes. Ralph gives the following summary of the depositions, of Prance — ** 1. The 
Papists, because Sir Edmondbury seemed an enemy to the queen's servants, and would not 
uousent to discharge one Girald from parish duties (as another justice did), resolved and 
contrived to take away his life. 2. Pursuant to which design they hired (for what re- 
ward the deponent doth not know) Hill, Green, Kelly, the deponent, Girald, and Berry, 
to do the fact. 3. Accordingly, the above-named persons trepanned Sir Edmondbury 
into Somerset House, about eight or nine o'clock at night ; but the deponent doth not well 
remember the day. 4. This trepan was affected thus : Green gave the deponent notice 

f Danby Letters — Introduction. 
VOL. I. R 
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CHAP. The parliament* incited by "patriotism" and French 
^' goldj was highly indignant with the Minister and the 
Crown. Lord Bussell attempted to carry a motion that 
Attempt to the Duke of York shoidd be removed from the Council, 
Doiw^^ of^ but was. Tinsuccessful. An act was passed to exclude 
^^^' Boman Catholics from sitting in Parliament^ and remained 
ij^j^j^ Q^ on the statute book^ (except for a short interval in the fol- 
^^ th" ^^^^^^ reign,) till the year 1829. Buckingham, Shaftesbury, 
House. and their fellow patriot Gates, were now in supreme com- 
mand of the fears and passions of the Houses of Parliament. 
Buckingham had never given up hope of being Prime 
Minister — and of exhibiting in the highest office at court his 
abilities as. 

Poet, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 

He therefore tempered his protestaQism, with a little prudent 

attention to Charles's private profligacy ; and it is not at all 

, improbable that the motion to remove the Queen from Court 

Motion to ^ 

remoTo the came from the same source as the proposal to kidnap her and 
^^^' transport her to the West Indies, which he had some years 
before had the audacity to propose to Charles. 

All this was in more than the spirit of the Parliaments of 
Charles I. — but the height of intrusion on the prerogative 
was attained when the Commons proposed to take the com- 
mand of the Militia out of the hands of the Crown. Charles 

that he and Girald had set Sir Edmandbary in St. Clements ; and Hill decoyed him down 
to the Water-gate under pretence of parting a fray between two fellows quurelling in the 
yard. 6. When they had him near the rails by the qaeen's stables, Green strangled hioi 
with a twisted handkerchief; then finding him still alive, wrung his neck quite round, and 
punched him with his knee in the open yard ; which done, they dragged him into Dr. 
Godwin's lodgings. 6. On the Monday following, precisely between nine and ten o'clock 
at night, the body was shown to the deponent by Hill, Green, and Girald, in a room in the 
back square court below stairs, next the garden : there it was (by the help of a dark Ian- 
thorn) that he, deponent, saw the body in the company of the said Hill, Green, and 
Girald, who were only present. 7, On the next Wednesday after, about twelve o'clock 
at night, the dead body was put into a sedan, and carried out by the deponent and Girald 
into Covent Garden, where Green and Kelly took him up, and carried him to Long Acre. 
Ther^ the deponent and Girald resumed their burden, and carried him to the Soho : from 
thence he was conveyed astride on horseback, before Hill, into the fields, where they thrust 
his sword through his body, and cast him into a ditch." — Hist, of Eng, 

* Pari. Hist. IV. Oct 21. 1678. 
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flatly refused to submit to this indignity, '^not even," he said, CHAP 

" for half-an-hour." He was willing, however, to agree to 

restrictions being placed on a Boman Catholic successor, so 

as to avoid his brother's exclusion from the throne — an event 

which the temper of the Parliament rendered highly probable. Charles 

" The Lord Treasurer," says Sir John Reresby, *' had called agree to 

several of us together, to consult us about an act to lessen onaPopS 

the popish interest in this kingdom ; when his Lordship told successor, 

us, the King was willing something to be enacted, to pare, 

(as his expression was) the nails of a popish successor ; but 

that he would never suffer his brother to be taken away from 

him, or the right line of the crown to be interrupted ; and to 

the same effect the King spoke to the two houses the next 

day."* A covert attack was made upon Danby in the passing 

of a resolution ^' that a representation be made to his Majesty 

of the dangers that have and may arise from private advices, 

contrary to the advice of Parliament ;" and another charge, 

which seemed heinous in the eyes of the party of Bussell 

and Shaftesbury, was his continued indifference to the claims 

to credit of Doctor Titus Gates, of whom, when he passed Despises 

him in his ^' full-canonicals," and enjoying the sunshine of 

parliamentary favour, and " twelve-hundred a-year," Danby 

was alleged to have said, what most people now will agree 

with, — " There goes one of the saviours of England, but I 

hope to see him hanged within a month." These attempts of 

the opposition however, were only the first mutterings of the 

storm that burst almost immediately upon the Minister. 

* Reresby*8 Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE IMPEACHMENT OF DANBY, TO HIS LIBERATION 

FROM THB TOWER. 

Danby's power begins to totter. The Dnke of York tarns against 
him. The case of Harrington. Hypocrisy of the "Patriots." 
IReresby's warning to Danby. Balph Montaga, the ambassador, at 
Paris, joins Bussell and Shaftesbury. Comes to England. Ziady 
Castlemaine divulges his practices, His contempt for Charles and 
James. His account of them. His plan to ruin Danby. To bring 
over a soothsayer. His hopes of the office of Treasurer. Intercepts 
Lady Castlemaine's Letters. TeUs Louis XYI. of a plan to many the 
Dauphin. Montagu arrives in London. His Treadiery. His letter 
to Danby. Danby brings him to the King. Montagu returned to 
Parliament. Bargains to ruin Danby. Danby seizes his papers. 
Montagu's copies of letters seized by the House. Danby's Letter, 
March 25th, 1678. Note of Danby on this letter. Eesolution to 
impeach Danby. Conduct of the " Patriots." Harbord, Bennett, and 
Powle. Algernon Sydney's letter. wArticles of impeachment against 
Danby. Assuming " Kegal Powers." [Raising a standing army. 
The French Money. The concealing of the plot. Wasting of the 
Treasure. Obtaining estates. Danby's Speech in defence. . His 
answer to the First Charge. To the Second. To the Third. To the 
Fourth. To the Fifth. His eloquent Speech. Determines to Dis- 
solve tlie Parliament. Venality of the " Patriots." New Parliament. 
Danby proposes to retire. Powle's speech against Danby. Message 
to the Lords. Bill of attainder. Danby surrenders, and is sent to 
the Tower. Popular Excitement. Pleads the King's pardon. End 
of Danby's first Ministry. Boger North's Account. The Lords 
favour Danby, Charles dissolves the Parliament. Notes of B«resby. 
His opinion of Charles. He applies to Halifax. Letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. Halifax interferes for Danby. Danby's letter to Ches- 
terfield. Chesterfield's mediation. Danby's hopes of being liberated 
by Parliament. House of Commons inquire into the " Secret Service 
Mon^." Nature of " Secret Service " at that time. The salaries of 
the Ministers so designated. Danby's account of the disbursements. 

CHAP * 

Y ' Danby's hold upon power had been loosening gradually. 

With all his attachment to the Church of England^ and hos- 
tility to the power of France, he had allowed himself to obey 
power be- the King in matters quite opposed to both; yet, not prepared 
to?ter^ *^ follow the course of the Duke of York, for the restoration 
of the Roman Catholic religion, he had raised the hostility 
of that Prince whose power over Charles was, almost at all 
times, paramount during the last ten years of his reign. 
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James^ the two prevailing characteristics of whosie mind were CHAP, 
about the very worst that could possibly be found in com- 



pany, — suspicion and obstinacy, began at the end of 1678 to The Duke 
believe that Danby was secretly of opinion that he ought to turns ' 
leave the Court, and that he would advise his brother to agai^thim 
require him to do so. Writing in November in that year, 
Reresby remarks, *' A jealousy now seemed to arise between 
the Duke and the Lord Treasurer. The Duke thought his 
Lordship was within himself for his leaving the Court, that 
so he might have the King more absolutely in his own 
power ; and My Lord ( though I believe he endeavoured to 
serve the Duke all he could, though no friend to his re- 
Hgion), resented the Duke's suspicion.''* 

An unavailing attempt had been made against Danby on the The case of 
case of one Harrington, who had professed to give evidence 
of the existence of a system by which the King's subjects 
in Scotland were entrapped and sent to France to serve in 
the troops of Louis XIV. Harrington seems to have hoped 
for an importance -and notoriety, in those days of revelations 
and discoveries, which he did not succeed in attaining ; for he 
was, after examination^by the Council, committed to the tower 
for subornation of perjury. His complaint of having been 
" very ill-used by the Lord Treasurer," at the examination, 
was entertained by the house, but without any favourable 
eflfect ; for Harrington was remanded back to prison.f 

* Reresby's Memoirs, — ^p. 70. 

+ 1 think it right to give this narrative as I find it related by Ralph. It is evidently a Harrin^- 
very prejadiced account, and the fact of the Scotch soldiers being peijured, might well ton's Nara* 
support the chhrge of sabornation. ** One Mr. Harrington, the son of a cavalier who had t'^®* 
suffered mach in the Royal cause, while the House was sitting, happened to meet with two 
Scotsmen returned from abroad, who complained that they had been pressed out of Scotland 
into the French King's service ; and that there were several hundreds of their countrymen 
as well as themselves who had been forced from their houses, wives, aud families, buund 
together, and so like Galley-slaves secured in the public gaols, their friends and relations 
not being sufifered to come near them, and from thence put on Shipboard, and transported 
into the service of France, contrary to the addresses of Parliament, his Majesty's answers 
thereunto, Proclamation thereupon, and, what is of more authority than all the privilege of 
natoie itself, that exempts every man alike from being forced into a danger in which he has 
no concern. 

Mr. Harrington was touched with their case, and thinking himself happy in an oppor- 
toiity that bid fair to put a stop to those supplies which were sent almost daily to France, 
brought these Scotsmen to serertl Members of Parliament, to whom they evidenced the 
same things. His view was to have them examined at the Bar of the House , when time 
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CHAT. Great activity was displayed in many directions to get up 
more serious charges against the Prime Minister ; and when 



we consider the party by whom these causes of impeachment 

were sought, — ^the abject pensioners of a foreign crown — 

the men personally and politically guilty of the grossest 

hypocrisy in talking of their hopes of a common-wealth and 

pocketing the money of the greatest despot of modern 

rf^^^ times — ^it is indeed astonishing to find that their charge 

triotB." against Danby was that he was the servant of France. The 

residents of Foreign powers in England were solicited to 

find out groimds for charging him with French leanir^s, but 

so careful was he of permitting the notion to take root^ that 

he insisted on explanation from those who propagated the 

rumour. Reresby in his Memoirs says, ^^The Duke of 

Holstein's resident had it seems reported the Lord Treasurer 

. to be in the pay and pension of France. Thus at least had 

Bhoald serve, and in the mean while, fearing that endeaTours might be ased to corrupt 
them, he carried them to a Master in Chanceiy, who took their depositions upon oath. 
This was scarce done, before he was seized by a messenger, carried before the King and 
Council, and accused of suborning those Scotsmen to disturb his Majesty's Government. 
While nnder examination he was not well treated by the Lord Chancellor, (these are hh 
own words) and extremely ill by the Lord Treasurer; and upon the issue, was committed 
close Prisoner to the Tower, (the cause assigned in the warrant beii^ for sulximation of 
perjury, tending to the defamation of his Majesty and bis Goveniment, and for contemp- 
tooily declaring he would not answer his Majesty any question which his Majesty or his 
Privy Council should ask him) ; debarred the use of pf^n and ink, the access of his friends, 
confined in such a place over the Tower-ditch as threw him into a dangerous sickness 
and denied the assistance of either Physidan or Divine ; after all this, he made a hard 
shift to get a petition presented to the House of Commons, which produced an order for his 
being brought before the House, before whom he gave a clear account of the whole matter, 
and of his behaviour at the Council-board. 

But of the two Scots soldiers, the one made himself peijnred without being suborned b> 
Harrington, denying or misrepresenting to the House what he had sworn formerly. And 
the other, the honester fellow, it seems of the two, only absented. Howev^ divers mem- 
bers of that House attested voluntarily that the soldiers had affirmed the same thing to 
them : and indeed the truth of that matter became notorions by several other soldiers that 
came over afterwards, and by further accounts from Scotland. Mr. Harrington also car- 
ried himself towards the Honse with so much modesty, that it seemed inseparable £pom 
Mm, so that a disposition appeared in the Members to have concerned themselves for his 
liberty, when Mr. Secretary Williamson stood up, having been a principal instrument 
in committing him, and, because the other crimes rather deserved thanks and coramendi^on> 
and the warrant would not justify itself, he insisted upon his strange demeanour towards 
his Migesty, deciphered his very looks, says Mr. Marvel, and but that his Maigsty and 
the House remained still living flesh and blood, it might have been imagined by his dis- 
course, that Mr. Harrington had the head of a Gorgon. But this story so wrought with, 
and amazed the Commons, that the prisoner found no redress, bat might thank God that 
he escaped again into close prison." Balph's History of England, Vol. !• p. 314. 
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ids liordship been informed, and sending for him, he sent for CHAP, 
me also to be present at the examination ; but the Resident ^' 
absolutely denied what was laid to his charge.* To make 
amends for this, I, a few days after acquainted his Lordship Eeresb/s 
that tbe same gentleman had assured me the Commons would S^^5 ^ 
most certainly fall upon him, and that it was in his power to 
turn the edge of one that was most violent against him, I 
told him also, that I had firom other hands been informed 
that my cousin Balph Montagu, since Lord Montagu, lately 
recalled from being ambassador in France, and now Member 
of our House, would accuse him there. But My Lord gave 
no ear to either of these, saying, the latter durst not impeach 
him^ for that he had letters to show from him while ambas- 
sador, that would prove how oflBicious he was to persuade him 
to accept of the French King's money, though he absolutely 
reftised it."* 

Kalph Montagu, who has been consigned to infamy by EaiphMon- 
his treachery and dishonour in delivering up the private ar^assador 
letters of Danby, to whom he previously professed such slavish j^fkus^^Eis- 
reverence and affection, had lonff been ambitious of the office ^f^^, ^^ 

... Shaitesbupj 

of Secretary of State, which was held by Sir "William Coven- 
try. He had urged his claim to Danby, and endeavoured, by 
questionable services, to make himself necessary to the King. 
His anxiety for the Secretary's place, is traceable in all his 
letters to the Prime Minister, whose partiality to Sir William 
Temple was notorious, and whose power was still supposed 
to be great with the King. By fair means, however, Monta- 
gu found he could not succeed, and finding the prize passing 
from him, he determined to apply himself to the very persons 
of whose intrigues with Ruvigni the younger, he had warned 
Danby, namely, Russell, Buckingham, and Shaftesbury. 
While he was planning how to proceed against the minister 
most effectually, a sudden outfall with Lady Castlemaine, (then 
Duchess of Cleveland,) who had carried her presence and 
practices to Paris, after her difference with Charles, decided ^omjjs to 
him to quit his embassy suddenly and join his friends in 
England, in the trade of patriotism. The cause of this out- 

♦SirJ.Rcrcsby's Memoirs, p. 73. 
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CHAP, fall with the cast-off mistress^ gives a shocking picture of the 
manners of the times. Lady Castlemaine had a daughter 
with her in Paris^ Lady Sussex, supposed to be the child of 
Philip, the second Earl of Chesterfield, with whom, when 
Miss VilUers, she had had a criminal intimacy before her 
marriage,* but which child Charles chose to adopt as his own. 
To Lady Sussex, the ambassador Montagu addressed his 
admiration, to the neglect of an intrigue which he had for 
some time pursued with her mother ; and the latter possessing 
fatal secrets of his conduct towards the King and the Duke 
of York, prepared to divulge them. She writes accordingly, 
under date of the end of 1678, disclosing the whole she knew 
of the conduct of Montagu ; — f 
LadyCMtle " I was never so surprised in my whole life, as I was at 
Tulges bis my coming hither, to find My Lady Sussex gone from my 
prao s. i^Q^gg and monastery where I left her, and this letter from 
her, which I here send you a copy of. I never in my whole 
life time heard of such goyemment of herself as she has had 
since I went into England. She has never been in the mon- 
astery two days together, but every day gone out with the 
ambassador, and has often lain four days together at my 
house, and sent for her meat to the ambassador, he being al- 
ways with her till five o'clock in the morning, they two shut up 
together alone, and would not let my Maistre d' hotel wait, 
nor any of my servants, only the ambassador's. This has made 
so great a noise at Paris, that she is now the whole discourse. 
I am so much afflicted, that I can hardly write this for crying, 
to see a child that I doted on as I did on her, should make 
me so ill a return, and join with the worst of men to ruin me.'* 
Having thus summed up to the King the supposed cause 
of Montagu's enmity, from which she feared much, probably 
from his power of making disclosures, in return; she goes 
on to soften the effect of his information : — 

'^ For sure never was malice like the ambassador's that 
only because I would not answer to his love, and the impor- 

* Letter from Lady Ann Hambleton, and Mrs. Villiers to Lord Chesterfield, in 1657. 
Letters of Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, p, 88. See also Grammont. 

f This letter is to be found in Harris's Charles IL Vol. V. but the extracts I have 
given above, constitute almost the whole letter. 
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t unities he made to me, was reeolved to ruin me. I hope CHAP, 
your Majesty will yet have that justice and consideration for ^• 
me, that though I have done a foolish action, you will not 
let me be ruined by this most abominable man. I confess to you 
that I did write a foolish letter to the Chevalier de Chatillon, 
-which letter I sent enclosed to Madame de Pallas, and sent 
hers in a pacquet I sent to Lady Sussex, by Sir Henry 
Tichborn, which letter she has either given to the ambassador, 
or else he had it by his man, to whom Sir Harry Tichborn 
^ave it, not finding my lady Sussex. But as yet I do not 
know which of the ways he had it, but I shall know as soon 
as I have spoken with Sir Harry Tichborn, but the letter he 
has, and I doubt not but he has, or will send it to you. Now 
all I have to say for myself is, that you know as to love, one 
is not mistress of oneself, and that you ought not to be 
offended at me, since all things of this nature are at an end 
with you and I, so that I could do you no prejudice ; nor will 
you, I hope, follow the advice of this ill man, who, in his 
heart, I know hates you, and were it not for his interest, 
would ruin you if he could." 

So far in defence of her own escapade with the Chevalier de 
Chatillon ; but now she goes on to make revelations as to His ccm- 
Montagu's language and practices concerning Charles and chmiesfuid 
his brother, which have more effect on the political history of *^*^®«- 
the time. Charles, like all his family, was given to supersti- 
tious belief, and if it is true that the fortune-teller here alluded 
to, did, as is said, prophecy in the depths of the King's poverty 
and exile, not only the restoration, but the date of its occur- 
rence, he may be excused, considering the manners of the 
time, for putting some faith in him in other matters. The 
project to ruin Danby, by bringing the fortune-teller into 
England to prophecy against him, and the attempt to be 
revenged on the Chevalier de Chatillon, by attributing to him 
theproject of marrying Charles's niece to the Dauphin, which 
we have seen he himself proposed to Danby, prepare us for 
the conduct which Montagu displayed in delivering up the 
letters of the minister, and assisting the impeachment. 

'^ For he has neither conscience nor honour, and has several 
times told me that in his heart he despised both you and 
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CHAP, your brother, and that for his part he wished the Parliament 
would send you both to travel ; for you were a dull govern- 
able fool, and the Duke a wilful fool. So that it were yet better 

Hisaoooast to have you than him, but you always chose a greater beast than 
yourself to govern you. And when I was to come over, he 
brought me two letters to bring to you, which he read both 
to me before he sealed them. The one was a man's that he 
said you had great faith in, for that he had at several times 
foretold things to you that were of consequence, and that you 
beUeved him in all things like a changeling as you were; 
And that now he had wrote you word that in a few months 
the King of France and his son were threatened with death, 
or at least with a fit of great sickness, in which they would 
be in great danger, if they did not die ; and that therefore, 
he counselled you to defer any resolutions either of war or 
peace, till some months were past ; for that if this happened, 
it would make a great change in France. The ambassador 
after he had read this to me, said, ''now the good of this is," 
said he " that I can do what I will with this man, for he is 
poor, and a good sum of money will make him write what- 
ever I will." So he proposed to me that he and I should 
join together in the ruin of My Lord Treasurer and the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, which might be done thus." 

Here follows the plan of importing the fortune teller to 

ndnDjmby. P^ophecy that Danby must be dismissed. 

'' The man, though he was infirm and ill should go into Eng- 
land, and there ater having been a Uttle time, to solicit you for 

To bring money ; for that you were so base, that though you employed 

Soothflayer. him you let him starve, so that he was obliged to give him 
£50, and that the man had writ several times to you for 
money. ' And,' says he, ' when he is in England, he shall 
tell the Eling things that he foresees will infaUibly ruin him ; 
and so wish those to be removed as having an ill star, that 
would be unfortunate to you if they were not removed ;' but 
if that were done he was confident you would have the most 
glorious reign that ever was. ^ This,' says he, ' I am sure I 
can order so as to bring to good effect, if you will. And in 
the mean time I will try to get Secretary Coventry's place 
which he has a mind to part with, but not to Sir W. Temple, 
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because he is the Treasurer's creature,* and he hates the CHAP. 



V. 



surer. 



Treasurer ; and I have already employed my sister to talk 
with Mr. Cook, and to mind him to engage Mr. Coventry not 
to part with it as yet, and he has assured My Lady Harvy 
he will not. And My Lord Treasurer's lady and Mr. Bertie 
are both of them desirous I should have it. And when I ^.^^ 

of the omce 

have it I veiU be damned if I do not quickly get to be Lord of Trea- 
Treasurer ; and then you and your children shall find such a 
friend as never was. And for the King I will find a way to 
farnish him so easily with money for his pocket and his wenches, 
that we will quickly out Bab May,and lead theKing by the nose.* 

"So when I heard him out, I told him I thanked him, 
but that I would not meddle with any such thing; 
and that for my part I had no malice to My Lady 
Portsmouth, or to the Treasurer, and therefore would never 
be in any plot to destroy them. But that I found the char- 
acter which the world gave of him was true ; which was, that 
the devil was not more designing than he was, and that 
I wondered at it, for sure all these things working in his 
bram must make him very uneasy, and would at last make 
him mad. ' Tis possible you may think I say all this out of 
malice. ' Tis true he has urged me beyond all patience, but 
what I tell you now is most true, and I will take the sacra- 
ment on it whenever you please. ' Tis certain I would not 
have been so base as to have informed against him for what 
he said before me, had he not provoked me to it in this violent 
way that he has. 

"There is no ill thing which he has not done to me 
and that without any provocation of mine, but that I 
would not love him. Now as to what relates to my 
daughter Sussex and her behaviour to me, I must confess 
that afflicts me beyond expression, and wiU do much more, if 
what he has done be by your orders. For though I have an 
entire submission to your will, and will not complain what- 
ever you inflict upon me ; yet I cannot think you would have 
brought things to this extremity with me, and not have it in 
your nature ever to do cruel things to any thing living. I 

*Co7entry seems to have hawked hifi place for sale in several places. See Philip, Earl 
of Chesterfield's Letters. 
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world kxurw Hat ikoir all things of gallantzy were at end with 
you ar.d L And that beisg fo^ and so pabfic, he did not see 
wfaj jou ftLcmld be ofiended at wj loTing anj body. That 
it waa a thing to common now-a-dayB* to haTe a gallantry^ 
that he did not wonder at any thing of this nature. 

And when he saw the King take the thing thns^ he told him if 

T<{|U f^/uM he would not be severe with the Chevalier de Chadllon, upon 

0Mn' Uf yoor account he supposed he would be so upon his own; for 

TjltMo^ii^ tbat in the letters he had discovered^ he found that the 

Chevalier had proposed to me the engaging of you in the 

marriage of the Dauphin and Mademoiselle ; and that was 

my greatest business into England. That before I went over 

I had spoken to him of the things and would have engaged 

him in it^ but that he refused it; for that he knew very well 

the indifTerencc you had^ whether it was so or no^ and how 

little you cared how Mademoiselle was married: that since 

I went into England it was possible I might engage somebody 

or other in this matter to press it to you ; but that he knew 
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very -well that in your heart you cared not whether it was or CHAP, 
no, that this business setting on foot by the Chevalier. Upon 
which the King told him, that if he would show him any 
letters of the Chevalier de Chatillon to that purpose, he 
should then know what he had to say to him : but that till 
he sa^v those letters, he would not punish him without a 
proof for what he did. Upon which the ambassador shewed f/oposed 

, , *^ • , Mamage of 

him a letter, which he pretended one part of it was a double Charles's 
entendre. The King said he could not see that there was 
anything relating to it, and so left him, and said to a person 
there, sure the ambassador was the worst man that ever was; 
for because My Lady Cleveland will not love him he strives 
to ruin her the basest in the world, and would have me to 
sacrifice the Chevalier de Chatillon to his revenge ; which I 
shall not do, till I see better proofs of his having meddled in 
the marriage of the Dauphin and Mademoiselle, than any 
yet the ambassador has showed me. This methinks is what 
you cannot but be offended at, and I hope you wiU be offend- 
ed with him for his whole proceeding to me, and let the world 
see you will never countenance the actions of so base and ill 
a man. 

I had forgot to tell you that he told the King of 

France that many had reported that he had made love to me, 

but that there was nothing of it j for that he had too much 

respect for you to think of any such thing. As for My Lady 

Sussex, I hope you will think fit to send for her over, for she 

is now mightily discoursed of for the ambassador. If you 

will not believe me in this, make enquiry into the thing, 

and you will find it to be true. I have desired Mr^ Kemble 

to give you this letter and to discourse with you at large upon 

this matter to know your resolution, and whether I may 

expect that justice atld goodness from you which all the world 

does. I promise you that for my conduct, it shall be such, 

as that you nor nobody shall have occasion to blame me. 

And I hope you will be just to what you said to me, which 

was at my house, when you told me you had letters of mine. 

You said. Madam, all I ask of you for your own sake is, live 

for the future as to make the least noise you can, and I care 

not who you love. Oh! this noise that is,, had never been. 
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CHAP, bad it not been for the ambassador's malice. I cannot for- 
^' bear once again saying I hope you will not gratify his malice 
in my ruin.* " 

Monto^ Montagu^ aware that Lady Casdemaine had written to the 

Lond^ King an account of his practice^ quitted his embassy without 
permission and started for London. He took his journey with 
the matured object of ruining the Earl of Danby, by an 
alliance with Russell and the opposition^ and by divulging 
the money letters sent to France, and gave on his arrival, 
another touch to the picture of villainy, which his conduct 
exhibited by applying to Danby to obtain for him a public 
admission to the presence of the King. This he sought with 
two objects, in the first place to obtain pardon for having 
quitted his post without permission, and in the second to give 
weight to his own character in the charge he contemplated 
making agaiast the Prime Minister, by avouching the favour 

gj^ ^p^ of Charles. Danby has preserved the following letter on 

chery. the occasion — 

" August 1678, Monday, Nine at night. 
" My Lord, 

Hisletterto ^ at i -, i j 

Danby. Accordmg to the leave you are pleased to 

give me to trouble you in my concerns, I take the liberty ta 
acquaint you, that Mons. de Barrillon and Buvigni said in 
some company, and a man that was there came in kindness 
and told me, ^' quotque M. de Mountagu a echappi la Tour 
le Boi le mettera hors du consetl/^ There is nothing the 
King can do to me so bad as that, for it keeps me firom 
coming to Court surer than anything ; wherefore I beg the 
continuance of your Lordship's favour to me ; and that be- 
tween this and Wednesday you will be pleased to find out by 
the King if he intends any such thing. Your Lordship's 
taking me into your protection, is enough to put a stop to it^ 
and to oblige me to all the acknowledgments whereby I may 
shew the service and respect I owe you who am, 
" My Lord, your Lordship's most obedient 

and humble Servant, 

fK. Montagu. 

* Harris's Life of Chas. II. Appendix 87S— 378 from the Harleian MSS. 
+ Danby Letters, p. 92. To this letter Danby adds in 1711 the following comment;— 
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Montagu thus prepared, succeeded in being returned to CHAP. 

Parliament for Northampton, and arranged according to 

Barillon, a business-like bargain for the tuin of Danby. The 

French. Minister writes that he called upon him and stated Montagu 

that he thought the disgrace of the Tieasurer was worth a Parliament 

hundred thousand pounds to the King tf France, and that 

if he succeeded he should expect to be paid that sum. " As 

your Majesty (Barillon goes on to write to Louis) has 

commanded me to do every thing that is possible to occasion 

troubles to the King of England, it does not appear to me 

that any thing could possibly happen more disagreeable to 

him, than to see the man accused in Parliament, in whom he 

has reposed the care of affairs and the government of the 

jdngdom for two years. The Treasurer's enemies, who are 

very numerous, will take courage, and it is not impossible 

that the Duke of York may abandon him, and turn against 

him."* Danby was not long in ignorance of this plot. Sir 

John Reresby and other persons had warned him of the cause 

of Montagu's journey to England, and he determined to 

strike the first blow. Sir William Temple had lately written 

from the Hague that the Swedish ambassador there, informed 

him of a secret treaty and correspondence between Montagu 

and the Nuncio at Paris, Judging from Danby's reply to 

Temple this proceeding of Montagu's fully amounted to 

treason.f Acting on this knowledge, and hoping to possess 

" August, dated only Monday nine at night, being come privately to London without the 

King's knowledge; and I not saspecting his designs against me, did solicit the King, and Banby 

prevailed with him to let him see him and kiss his hand, which he did accordingly in brings him 

private, by my introduction at a house then called Hambden House adjoining to the ^^^'^^^^^S' 

Cockpit. About a month after that time I had several private informations given me of 

his secret intriguing with several Parliament men, and of the French ambassador Barillon 

being always privy to those private negociations ; and two gentlemen who were then of 

tbat Parliament, owned to me that he had shewed them my letter of 25th March, above 

two months before he produced it to the Parliament ; and there are at this time many 

living witnesses of his almost daily meetings with M. Barillon at his sister the Lady 

Harvey's house, when I was under the accusation of the Parliament for being in the 

French interest; and when I sent his two letters dated the 11th and 18th January 1678, 

to the House of Commons to have been read there, 1 was refused to have that small piece 

of justice done me." Danby Letters 107. 

* Dalrymple I. 349. 

t Writing of Temple's Letter, he says, '* I showed it immediately to His Migesty, who 
is thereby made very desirous of getting all the information he can possibly, of what is yet 
but darkly hinted by M. Oliveneranz. You say he read to you a hst of several persons 
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tbemselves of the letters he had brought with him^ Charles 
and Danby suddenly caused the ambassador's papers to be 
seized, and promptly communicated the fact to the House of 
Commons in the following message. " His Majesty having 
received information that his late ambassador in France, Mr. 
Montagu, a member tf this house, had held several private 
conferences with the Pope's nuncio there, has, to the end 
that he may discover the truth of the matters, given orders 
for the seizing of Mr. Montagu's papers." Montagn was 
too accomplised a diplomatist to be thus defeated. On the 
delivery of the message he stood up in the House and de- 
clared his belief that the true cause of seizing his papers was 
to get possession of ** some letters of consequence that he 
had to produce of the designs of a great Minister of State."*. 
He went on to state, however, that he still preserved copies of 
the important letters in a certain box, and Lord Kussell 
truly enough declared, that Montagu had communicated to 
him and his friends the whole purport of the letters. Upon 
this the House immediately came to the following resolution ; 
*' Mr. Montagu acquainting the House that he had in his 
custody several papers which he conceived might tend very 
much to the safety of His Majesty's person and the pre- 
servation of the kingdom. Ordered, that the Lord Russell, 
&c., do take Mr. Montagu's directions, and repair immediately 
to the place where the said writings are lodged, and bring 
the same to the House."t Lord Russell and others accom- 
panied by Montagu whom Danby had thoughtlessly postponed 
arresting, proceeded accordingly to seize and break open a 
box of which the King's messengers had taken the key. 



designed for great offices, &;c. . .But it is not plain, whether that was a list be had lately 
from England, or some other list he knows of, because he said he was sure the design was 
not onlj against his Majesty and kingdom, but against all other protestant princes and 
states ; and the designs of the papists against the protestant religion in England had been 
long a brewing. As for what concerns Mr. Montagn, I perceive His Majesty knows 
nothing of his conferences with the pope's nuncio ; and for what M. Olivencranz supposes 
might have been the occasion of these conferences, viz. a treaty of marriage between the 
King of Spain and the Duke of Orleans's daughter. His Majesty says, that he never 
entered into any such treaty, nor ever gave Mr. Montagu any instructions about it."— 
Dauby to Temple, Nov. 23. 1678. Danby, 266. 



*Bumet Vol. II. 175. .; 



f Comirions Journals 559. 



1678. 
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From the papers it contamed, they directed Montagu to select CHAP, 
such as he would rely upon to prove his charge against the ' 

Treasurer ; he selected accordingly Danby's letters of Jany. 
16th, and March 25th in the current year 1678. The latter 
was the famous letter written by command of the King, 
(whose postscript by the way, Montagu omitted in his copy,) 
and ran as follows : 

" London, 25th March, 1678, o. s. 
"Sir, ?anb/8 . 

*^ Since my writing to you by Mr. Brisbane, the March 26th 
resolutions have been altered as to the sending you instruc- 
tions as yet for the proposing any thing to the French King. 
The particulars which will be consented to on the part of the 
confederates (and of which this is a copy) will be com- 
municated to you by Mr. Secretary Coventry ; but you will 
have no other direction from him about them, but only 
thereby to be enabled to find the pulse of that King (or his 
Ministers at least), against the time that you shall receive 
orders to make the proposals to him. 

^* That you may know from whence the nicety of this affair 
proceeds, it is necessary to inform you, that for fear of its 
being ill resented by the Parliament here, the King will not 
make any proposal at all of peace, unless he shall be pressed 
to it by the confederates. And although by Mr. Godolphin 
he is sufficiently informed that they desire the Peace upon 
the terms sent you by the Secretary, yet, not having received 
that desire formally, the Council will not advise His Majesty 
to let his ambassador propose that which he is not formally 
impowered to make good ; and so by staying for that formal 
power which by letter His Majesty is sufficiently authorised 
to propose, the time will be lost of effecting the Peace, if at 
all it can be had. To supply this defect therefore, and to 
prevent the King's sending again into Holland, before he 
knows the mind of France, I am commanded by His Majesty 
to let you know that you are to make the propositions enclosed 
to the King of France, and to tell him that the King will 
undertake for the seeing them made good on the part of 
Spain and Holland, in case they shall be accepted by him ; 
and in your answer you must write the same thing to the 

VOL. I. s 
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CHAP. Secretary by way only of having felt the King's puke, which 
you must do the King^ as a full answer froni^ the King of 
France, and such a one as the King may depend upon what- 
ever that shall be. For the more dexterous management of 
this matter^ the King is advised to show those propositions to 
M. Barillon, but not to give him a copy^ so that by t^e 
strength of memory it is expected he shall write to his master^ 
and by that means only are we to hope for an answer to a 
matter of this vast importance ; and consequently you may 
imagine what a satisfaction we are like to reap from it w^hen it 
comes. I doubt not but by your conduct it will be brought 
to a speedy issue, which is of as great importance as the 
thing itself, there being no condition worse for His Majesty 
than his standing unresolved betwixt peace and war. I 
find by M. Barillon, that it is like some places which are 
dependencies upon greater towns, may be demanded by the 
King of France, but if he intend the peace, (which, you 
will do very well to know his mind fully in,) you may justly 
say, you hope he will neither stand upon one single place, 
(though a fortified one,) nor upon any place unfortified which 
is a dependent upon those which are to be restored to Spain. 
And if anything should be mentioned about Sicily to remain 
in the French hands until the peace of Sweden were con- 
cluded, you are only to say that you are not empowered to say 
anything upon it, and you are confident the King has done 
all he could to get the utmost propositions they would consent 
to, only you are to say, that the King has again sent about 
Conde, not being well satisfied that they have not left it in his 
power to give or refuse, as he should have found it conve- 
nient, and hopes still for some good answer. In case the 
conditions of peace shall be accepted, the King expects to 
have six millions of livres a year, for three years, from the 
time that this agreement shall be signed betwixt His Majesty 
and the King of France, because it will probably be two or 
three years before the Parliament will be in humour to give 
him any supplies after the making of any peace with France ; 
and the ambassador here has always agreed to that sum, but 
not for so long time. If you find the peace wiU not be ac- 
cepted, you are not to mention the money at all, and all 
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possible care must be taken to have this whole negociation as CHAP, 
private as is possible, for fear of giving oiSence at home^ ' 

where, for the most part, we hear, in ten days after, of any 
thing that is communicated to the French ministers. 

"I must again repeat to you, that whatever you write upon 
this subject to the Secretary, (to whom you must not mention 
a syllable of the money,) you must say only as a thing, that 
you believe they would consent to, if you had power form- 
ally, to make those propositions. Pray inform yourself to 
the bottom, of what is to be expected from France, and assure 
them that you believe this will be the last time that you shall 
receive any propositions of a peace, if these be rejected, (as 
indeed I believe it will,) so that you may take your own 
measures, as well as the King's upon it. 

I am. My Lord, 

Your Excellencies, &c., 

Danby." 

* " This letter is writ by my order, C. R.'* 

* Danby Letters, p. 72. To this letter, Danby, in 1711, puts the foHowing note :— Note of 
''March 25th, 1678. This is the letter on which I was impeached in Parliament, and to Danby on 
which no Englishman could have taken the least exception, unless it were to that part *"^ letter, 
which relates to the money ; and yet as to that part of it, it was only writ in obedience to 
the King's commands, who signed the instructions of that letter, as he might legally do 
under the limitations therein given himself. But in the same letter I both writ, that if the 
propositions for a peace which were tben sent to Mr. Montagu, were not accepted, there 
should be no mention made at all of the money. And what I writ therein as from myself, 
and not from the King was, that I did believe that those propositions would be rejected ; 
and that therefore he might take his own measures as well as the King's upon it. And 
accordingly those proposals about the money were never made, nor did the King ever 
receive a farthing after that, notwithstanding all the assurances Mr. Mont^u, had so often 
repeated to him, of having at least four millions afler any peace should be concluded. And 
in his answer to my said letter of 2Ath of March, 1678, (which is dated April 11, (n. S.,) 
instead of thinking the King's demands of six millions of livres to be any crime, he speaks 
how inconsiderable a sum that demand is, in comparison of the advantage they have re- 
ceived, and our master hath suffered for their sakes. And Sir William Temple takes 
notice in his letter of the 27th January, 1678*9, from the Hague, that the foreign ministers 
there, did wonder it should be thought a crime in any minister to get money for his master 
from any other Prince, when he was to do nothing for it bnt to consent to such a peace as 
his allies desired ; and yet in the King, my master's case, he thought the peace the confed- 
erates made within four months after, was so bad a one that it was never signed by the 
English plenipotentiaries, which gave the French King a just cause to have refused the 
King any money if even it had been demanded ; and yet that clause in my letter was made 
an article of treason against me, who am only sorry to say that the King did not get the 
money, although Mr. Montagu would have deserved much the greatest thanks for it." * 

* Danby Letters, lOa. 
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€HAP . On the reading of this letter, the House resolved to im- 
^' peach Lord Danby, by a majority of a hundred and seventy 

BeBoltttion ^°^® *^ * hundred and sixteen. 

to impea^^h ^js soou as this result was communicated to the minister, 

Danby. , 

he transmitted to the House of Commons letters of Montagu, 
in which he himself had urged these very arrangements with 
the Court of France, and tempted Charles with still more 
money than Barillon had offered* Charles also sent to the 
House of Commons further letters of Montagu to justify the 
seizure of his papers on the ground of correspondence with the 
Nuncio. These efforts of the King and Minister were however 
in vain. The patriot party were in the remarkable position of 
Sw "^i- ^^ ruining Danby by charging against him complicity with France, 
triota." the money of which as appears by Barillon's accounts, most of 



* Daaby, in his " memoirs/' (which he writes in the third person,) defends himself on 
the ground that the terms of peace were to be accepted as the conditions precedent Co any 
money, passing, " as to that part of the letter which says ' In case the conditions of Peace 
shall be aoxpted, the King expects to have six millions of livres a year, for three yearsf 
from Uie time that this agreement shall be signed between His Majesty and the King of 
France, because it will probably be two or three years before the Parliament will be in 
homour to give him any supplies after the making of any peace with France,' it is so pre- 
sently followed with this clause, ' But if you find the peace will not be accepted, you are 
not to mention the money at all ; 'and so soon after with this further clause, ' that yon be' 
lieve this will be the last time that you shall receive any propositions of a peace, if these be 
rejected, as you believe they will,' that it cannot be thought to have any dangerous meaning 
in it, nor any great hopes of getting the money. Bat that it may the more fully be under- 
stood, you shall find by Mr. Montagu's letter of the 18th January, 1677-8, which was read 
in the House of Commons, (foi which I refer to His Lordship's volimie, viz.,) ' If the 
King is for a war, you know what to do, if he hearkens to their money, be pleased to let 
me know what they ofier,and I dare answer to get our master as much again ; for Barillon's 
orders are to make the market as low as he can.'" 

" Now, as offers of money had often been made both by Mr. Montagu and Monsieur 
Barillon, for a Peace upon French conditions, and six million of livres had beoi ofiered by 
Monsieur Barillon for one year ; so, Mr. Montagu having informed the King, that what- 
ever Monsieur Barillon should offer, he could get as much again, his Majesty was resolved 
to try Mr. Montagu's power, in case the Fr^ich would consent to the Confederates condi- 
tions; and in addition to Mr. Montagu's own interest in moving the French King to give 
the six millions for more years than one. His Majesty thought it might be a good motive, 
without prejudice to the Parliament or nation, (which would have saved their own money 
thereby), to say it would probably be two or three years before the Parliament would be in 
humour to give him any supplies, after having made any peace with France. 

" The reason why nothing was to be said to the Secretary concerning the money, was 
because Mr. Montagu, in a former letter to the King himself, had desired that he would 
acquaint nobody but the Earl of Danby with the business of the money ; so that be 
found that employment for the Earl, of which he thought fit after to accuse him." 
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them had actually in their pockets at the time.f Never CHAP, 
perhaps, did any political party appear before the world in a 
more disadvantageous light. The agitators against Danby, 
as Dalrymple has shown, were hired by Louis to ruin him. 
Montagu's infamy throughout, is one of those things, which 
in description, are like axioms in science — no words can 
adequately convey their nature. His flattery of Danby was 
only equal in intensity to the hatred he entertained for him. 
Of this the House of Commons had ample proof. But 
Powle, Harbord, Titus, Bennet, and the rest, had received 
their fees and must discharge their duty of advocacy. Lord 
Russell knew of their shameless venality, and of the great 
iniquity of Montagu, and chose to go down to posterity as 
their friend and associate ; hatred being as strong a bond as 
love. Perhaps even the House of Commons never saw so 
great a scene of hypocrisy as when the patriots rose in 
indignation at Danby's French alliance to support the charges 
of the impeachment — Titus for his five hundred guineas, — 
Bennett for his three hundred, — and Harbord, thouffht also „ 

, ' o Harbord 

worthy of five, as having, according to Barillon, " greatly Bennet.oad 

Powle. 

f ' State of the money employed by M. Barillon, ambassador, from Loais XlVth in 
England, since the 22nd December, 1678." 

By the memorial which I sent to court the 22nd December, 1678, I had remaining in 
bills of exchange and ready money, the sum of £21,915 16s. 7d. sterling, which makes in 
French mcney, 292,211 livres. 

Since the said 22nd December, to this day 14th December, 1679, I have given, to wit, 
to the Duke of Buckingham 1,000 guineas, which makes j£1087 10s. sterling. 

To Mr. Sidney 500 guineas, which makes £543 15s. sterling. 

For the support of the Sieur Bulstrode, in his employment at Brussels, 400 guineas, 
which makes jS435 sterling. 

To the Sieur Baber 500 guineas, which makes £543 158. sterling. 

To the Sieiur Lyttleton 500 guineas, which makes £543 15s. sterling. 

To the Sieur Powle 500 guineas, which makes £543 15s. sterling. 

To the Sieur Harbord 500 guineas, which makes £543 15s. sterling. 

Total of the expense made to this day, 14th December, 1679, £1,241 5s. sterling, which 
makes in French money 56,550 livres. 

The 22nd December, 1678, 1 had remaining £21,915 16s. 7d. sterling, which makes in 
French money 292,211 livres. 

Since the said 22nd December, I have given £4,241 5s. which makes in French money 
56,550 livres. 

Thus I have remaining this 14th December, 1679, only the sum of £17,674 lis. 7d. 
sterling, which, makes in French money, 245,661 livres : of which sum 1 have in ready 
money £2,674 lis. 7d. sterling, which makes in French money, 85,661 livres. The 
remainder, which is £15,000 sterling, or 200,000 livres of French money, is in bills of 
exchange, which have not been negotiated. 
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contributed to the ruin" of the " Conte de Danbi."* Al- 
gernon Sydney, who by some unexplained procees, was to 
advance the "republic" by taking French money, relates 
that " no men ( i. e. Danby and Lauderdale, whom he mali- 
ciously couples together) were ever less pitied in their fall 
than they,"t and doubtless he was right. The hirelings of 
France cotildnot be expected to have much regret for a result 
which they had accepted bribes to bring about. 

Gouneas. 

William Harbord, " Qoi a beaaooitp oontriba^ i^ la mine de Comte de Daobi/' 500 

Mr. Hamden son of the patriot John Hampden 500 

Colonel Titos 500 

Heraistrand 500 

This mast have been Sir Thomas Armstrong, because when Barillon gives afl^- 

wards an aoeoont of Armstrong's execution for the Kye-Hoose Plot, he calls him 

Chevalier, Thomas Hermstrand . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 500 

BenneU 300 

Barillon describes him to have been formerly Secretary to Prince Rupert, and 

now to Lord Shaftesbury . . 800 

Hodam. This most have been Hottram, for Barillon describes him, " Fils du 

Chevalier Hodam qui 6tait goovemeur de Hull." SOO 

Hickdal 300 

Garoway . 300 

Francland . . . . 300 

Compton 300 

Harlie. This must have been Sir Edward Harley, because Barillon describes 

him, "Cidevant gouvemeur de Dunqnerque." 300 

Sachevertl .. ., .. .. .. .. .. ,, ,, ., 300 

Foley .. 300 

Bide. He describes him thus, " Fort riche el accredite." 800 

Algernon Sidney 500 

Herbert 5OO 

Baber. This must have been the famous Sir John Baber. Barillon describes 

him thus, ** Qui n'est pas du parlement, mais qui a beaucoap des liaisons avec 

les membres de la chambre basse, et qui avait fait raa liaison avec milord Holies." 600 
Hill. This was probably Sir Roger Hill, Barillon says he was formeriy one of 

Cromwell's officers . . . . . . , , , , , , , , , , , , 50O 

Boscawen ,. ., ,, 500 

De Cross. This was the de Cross envoy, from the Duke of Holstein, mentioned - 

by Sir W. Temple , , 150 

Le Pin. Barillon calls him one of Sonderland's Clerks 150 

t 

t Dalrymple, Appendix, pp. 316—317. • Barillon to Louis, in Dalrymyle. 

+ Algernon Sydney's Letters to Furiey. These letters which evince a great fondness for 
money on the part of Sydney, prepare us for finding his name in the Barillon bribery 
list. The manus inimica tyrannis—wM alas, not so averse to a tyrant's subsidie?. 
Under date of " London, March the 33rd, 1678—9,*' he says, "Yesterday the Lords 
appointed the Black Rod to take the Earle of Danby into custody, whoe immediately went 
*o his lodgings at Whitehall to seeke him, but found him not. and I believe he will think it 
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The charges agreed upon were six in number. They were CHAP, 
delivered by Sir Henry Capel on the part of the Commons, ^' 
and were, as to substance, to the following eflfect :— Articles of 

I. " That he hath traitorously encroached to himself regal S^^*^^' 
pow^er, by treating in matters of peace and war with foreign ^^* 
ministers and ambassadors, and giving instructions to His 
Majesty's ambassadors abroad, without communicating the ^S"^^^ 
same to the Secretaries of State, and the rest of His Majesty's Powers." . 
council. 

II. " That he did design the raising of an army, upon ^^^ * 
pretence of a war against the French King, and to continue army. 
the same as a standing army within this kingdom : And an 

army being so raised, and no war ensuing, an act of Parlia- 
ment having passed to pay and disband the same ; and a 
great sum of money being granted for that end, he did con- 
tinue the army contrary to the said act, and misemployed the 
said money given for the disbanding, to the continuance 
thereof, and issued out of His Majesty's revenues, divers 
great sums of money for the said purpose, and wilfully neg- 
lected to take security of the paymasters of the army, as the 
said act required ; whereby the said law is eluded, and the 
army is yet continued, to the great danger and unnecessary 
charge of His Majesty and the whole kingdom. 

III. " That he did propose and negotiate a peace for the The French 
French King, upon terms disadvantageous to the interest of ^<*^®y- 
His Majesty and his kingdoms ; for the doing whereof, he 

did endeavour to procure a great sum of money from the 
French King, for enabling him to maintain and carry on his 
said traitorous designs and purposes to the hazard of v His 
Majesty's person and government. 

rV. ''That he is popishly affected, and hath traitorously Theconoeai- 
concealed (after he had notice) the late horrid and bloody ^^^f *^® 
plot and conspiracy, contrived by the Papists, against His 
Majesty's person and government ; and hath suppressed the 

a point of prudence not to appeaxe. The King's pardon is found defective in every point 
but though all the forms had bin observed, the House of Commons doth not acknowledge 
that it could exempt one impeached by them from being brought to justice. It is said, he 
shall be attainted if he fly. 1 believe the next work wil( be concerning Lauderdale, and 
that never men weare less pitied in their fall than they will be." — ^page 95. 
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evidence^ and reproachfully discountenanced the King's wit- 
nesses in the discovery of it, in favour of Popery, immediately 
tending to the destruction of the King's sacred person, and 
the subversion of the Protestant religion. 

Y. " That he hath wasted the King's treasure, by issuing 
out of His Majesty's Exchequer several branches of His 
revenue for unnecessary pensions and secret services to the 
value of £231,602 within two years ; and that he hath ^whoUy 
diverted out of the known method and government oF the 
Exchequer one whole branch of His Majesty's revenue to 
private uses, without any account to be made of it to His 
Majesty in his Exchequer; contrary to the express act of 
Parliament, which granted the same ; and he hath removed 
two of His Majesty's commissioners of that part of the 
revenue, for refusing to consent to such his unwarrantable 
actings therein, and to advance money upon that branch of 
the revenue for private uses. 

VI. '^ That he hath by indirect means procured from His 
Majesty to himself divers considerable gifts and grants of 
inheritance of the ancient revenue of the crown, even con- 
trary to acts of Parliament." 

On the presentation of the charges Danby spoke at some 
length, and with much power and conclusiveness. The speech 
indeed, gives a very high opinion not only of his logical 
mind but of his eloquence, which seems of a much higher 
class than is to be found in the oratory of the time. To the 
first charge of assuming " regal power," he answers, that he 
does not comprehend it, as he had the King's warrant for all 
he did. "Although" he says " I am far from having been 
the most cautious man in taking care of my own security, 
( which perhaps my great innocence hath been the cause of), 
yet I have not been so wanting in common prudence, as in 
the most material things, not to have had His Majesty's orders 
and directions under his own hand ; and particularly for the 
letters now made use of against me." 

To the second charge he argues with less effect, that no 
Lord Treasurer would encourage a standing army as a charge 
upon the means of the nation, which he had to provide. 

" The second," he says, " I think, doth scarce need my 
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giving any answer to ; it being obvious the Army was no CHAP. 
more raised by me, than by every Lord in this House ; and 
whoever is in that station which I hold, must certainly be a 
fool to desire anything which creates a want of money, es- 
pecially so great an one as the charge of an Army must 
necessarily and immediately produce. And for one part of 
the article concerning the pay-master of the army, it is in 
fact otherwise; for security from the pay-master has been 
taken in the sum of four hundred thousand pounds." This is 
not conclusive, for the previous reign showed clearly enough 
that a standing army might be thought far more than worth 
all the cost of keeping it up — even in the light of forcing 
money and avoiding Parliaments. 

The third charge, as to the letters to France, the Treasurer 
replied to, in a few contemptuous words. The sending of the 
letters was an act of which he ought not to have been guilty. 
He might screen himself under the King's authority, but an 
excuse is not an exculpation ; and however infamous Montagu 
may have been, the question was Danby's innocence, and not 
his comparative guilt, with that of his accuser. 

'* The third " he proceeds to say, " is of the same nature -, ^j^ ^^^ 
with the first, and comes from the same foundation, which is 
what a gentleman hath thought fit to produce to the House 
of Commons. I will not now censure his action, I think it 
will do enough for itself; I will only say, that although I 
take it for one of the greatest misfortunes which can befal a 
man, to lie under such a charge of the House of Commons, 
yet I would much sooner choose to be under that unhappiness, 
than under his circumstances.'* 

The fourth article was the ridiculous one which relates to 
the Popish plot. He answers truly enough to this, that his 
interest was surely greater than any other man's in England, 
to preserve the life of the King to whom he was indebted for 
his position, which as he said, could not be higher. " It is 
not " said he, " possible to believe it true, without my being fojurth! 
the greatest fool on earth, as well as the blackest villain. 
For were I capable of such a wickedness, yet the more wicked 
any man is, the more he is carried to his own interest ; and is 
it possible anything under heaven can agree less with my 
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CHAP, interest, than the destruction of this King ? Can I possibly 
• hope to be better than I am ? And is it not apparent that 
there is not one man living whose happiness depends so 
much as mine upon the preservation of his person ? "* 

No one can doubt the truth of his repudiation of the charge 
of leaning to the Church of Rome. His son in the House 
of Commons, had prevented the opposition from expunging 
the article, as, on second thoughts, they were disposed to do ; 
believing rightly that it would weaken the whole attack by 
betraying the animus of the prosecution ; and to this incident, 
after a spirited denial he feelingly alludes — ^^For that part of 
the article that says, I am Popishly affected, I thank God 
that the contrary is so known to all the world, that even some 
of those that voted against me, did own their knowledge of 
the falsity of that allegation ; and I hope I have through my 
whole life given so good testimony of my reHgion, both in my 
own family, and by my services to the Church, (whenever it 
hath lain in my power) that I shall not need much vindica- 
tion in that particular. And I hope your Lordships will 
forgive me my weakness in telling you, that I have a younger 
son in the House of Commons, whom I shall love the better 
as long as I live, for moving to have that part of the article 
to stand against me, that by that pattern it might appear with 
what sort of zeal the whole hath been carried to my pre- 
judice." 

The fifth article, charging malversation at the Exchequer, 
was only to be answered by matter of account, but those who 
read the candid lamentations of Pepys, about the irregularity 
in paying the Navy, his own department, will easily understand 

* Mr. Wallace, the continuator of Sir James Macldntosh's history — ^a writer of great 
research and ability — has, neverthelees, on this subject, the following unaccountable state- 
ment.—" Charles with his characteristic penetration, not only saw the internal evidence of 
fabrication in the illiterate style and false spelling of the letters, bat recollected that the 
writing resembled that of the papers placed in his hands by Tonge. He extorted from 
Danby a reluctant admission that the whole afiair was a gross imposture, of which the 
further prosecution would only cause a groundless and mischievous alarm. This abomi. 
nable drama would probably have proceeded no farther, if James, with the fatality which 
altered him through his life, had not insisted, for his own sake and his chaplain's, that the 
letters should be laid before the Council." — Hist, of Eng. vol. vii. p. 198. I can find 
no ground whatever, for this assertion of Danby 's '' reluctant admission ;" on the contrary, 
he, it was, who brought the plot before Parliament, contrary to the remonstrances of the 
King. Mr. Wallace gives no authority for the statement, and none, in fact, exists. 



To the fifth. 
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Danby's taking credit to himself for paying them regularly CHAP, 
in such circumstances of diflSculty, as those in which he found ' 

the Treasury when he came into office. 

To the final charge of haying gained an estate by grants 
from the King^ he replied that in six years of office as Lord 
Treasurer, he had not got half what many had in inferior 
employments, and challenged inquiry into the amount of his 
gain. 

With the light which the letters of Barillon* and other 
authorities have thrown upon the conduct of the opposition, 
(from which light their victim was excluded) Danby's pero- 
ration will appear as the eager assertions of a man totally 
innocent of the designs with which he was charged. 

" Nay ! " he concluded, " I am as confident as that I ^^ ®1^' 

, . , quent 

now speak that had I either been a papist or a friend to the Speech. 

French, I had not been now accused. For I have reason to 

believe that the principal informer of the House of Commons 

hath been assisted by French advice to this accusation ; and 

if the gentleman were as just to produce all he knows for 

me, as he has been malicious to show what may be liable to 

misconstruction against me, (or rather against the King, as 

indeed it is,) no man could vindicate me more than himself, 

under whose hand I have it to show, how great an enemy to 

France I am thought, how much I might have had to have 

been otherwise, and what he himself might have had for 

getting me to take it, but I do not wonder this gentleman 

wiU do me no right, when he does not think fit to do it to His 

Majesty, on whom chiefly this matter must reflect ; although 

he knows, as will appear under his hand, that the greatest 

invitations to His Majesty for having money from France 

have been made by himself ;t that if His Majesty would 

have been tempted for money, he might have sold towns for 

as much as if they been his own,J and the money have been 

conveyed as privately as he pleased ; that His Majesty might 

have made matches with France if he could have consented 

to give them towns, and yet that the King has always scorned 

* See note, page 261,BaiiIIon'B accoants. f Letters of Montagu ante, 

% Montagu to the Xing, Dec. 29, 1677. 
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CHAP, to yield the merest village that was not agreed to by the 
Spaniard and Hollander. That gentleman hath often pre- 
tended how much his own interest in France was diminished, 
only by being thought my Mend. And besides divers other 
instances^ I have under his hand to show the malice of the 
French Court against me, I sent two of his letters to the 
House of Commons, which show how Monsieur Kuvighi was 
sent hither on purpose to ruin me : which I am well assured 
at this time they would rather see, than of any one man in 
England. Besides what that gentleman could say of this kind 
(if he pleased) I hope His Majesty will give me leave (in 
my defence ) to say in his presence/ and -in the hearing of 
divers Lords, with whom I have the honour to sit in the 
Committee of Foreign affairs, that, which were it not true. 
His Majesty must think me the impudentest and worst of men 
to affirm before him, that ever since I had the honour to serve 
His Majesty to this day, I have delivered it as my constant 
opinion, that France was the worst interest His Majesty could 
embrace, and that they were the nation in the world &om 
whom I did believe he ought to apprehend the greatest 
danger, and who have both his person and government under 
the last degree of contempt ; for which reason alone ( were 
there no other ) I would never advise His Majesty to trust to 
their friendship." 

On the conclusion of Danby's speech an attempt was made 
to carry a motion that he should withdraw, but he had still 
left sufficient power to defeat it. Buckingham and his fol- 
lowers were compelled to content themselves with a protest; 
to Diafloive ^^^ Danby saw that with the House of Commons then exist- 
m«itf "^ ing it would be impossible for him to contend, and he decided 
upon a dissolution of the Parliament. Burnet gives the 
following account of how this dissolution was brought about. 
"Danby saw little hope of recovering [himself with that 
Parliament, in which so great a majority was already engaged, 
so he entered into a treaty with some of the country party 
for a new Parliament. He undertook to get the Duke to be 
sent out of the way against the time of its meeting. Lord 
Holies, Littleton, Boscawen, and Hampden, were spoken to. 

* Charles attended the debutes on Danby 's case, in person. " 
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They were all so apprehensive of the continuance of that CHAP. 
Parliament, and that another set of ministers would be able ^' 
to manage them as the court pleased, that they did undertake 
to save him if he could bring these things about. But it was 
understood that he must quit his post, and withdraw from 
affairs. Upon which they promised their assistance to carry 
off his impeachment with a mild censure."* 

When we recollect that both Hampden, Boscawen, 
Littleton, and Sir John Baber whom Barillon describes as 
most intimate with Lord Holies, were receiving French 
money to ruin Danby — the Bishop's story is incapable of 
belief. The truth appears to be that the Parliament was 
dissolved because Charles feared the final consequences of an 
inquiry into his connexion with the Court of France, — and 
that inquiry was threatened by a faction in the House of 
Commons themselves, in the most sordid and treasonable 
connexion with the minister of Louis. The following extract 
from Barillon's letter to his master, about the time of the 
attack on Danby, can scarcely be read without indignation. 
^^ In the affair of the High Treasurer, and the disbanding 
of the army, no person was more useful to your Majesty than the "Pa- 
Lord Holies. I have had a strict connection with Mr. 
Littleton^ who is one of the most considerable in the House 
of Commons, and whose opinions have always been the most 
followed. I have also kept a particular correspondence with 
Mr. Powle. He was put into the council when the persons 
who opposed the court were put there. He has so conducted 
himself since that time, that he wiU always be useful when 
Parliament shall meet : he is a man fit to fill one of the best 
posts in England; he is very eloquent, and very able. Our 
first correspondence came through Mr. Montagu's means > 
but I have since kept it by my own, and very secretly. Mr. 
Harhord is another of those whom I have made use of, and 
who bore an active part in the affair of the Treasurer and the 
disbanding of the troops, but it would be difficult to employ 
him at present. He has considerable credit among people in 
the country; he would be more fit if a minister was to be 
attacked, than he will be to speak in Parliament against an 

* History of his own Time, 
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CHAP, alliance^ which the court would make^ and the other party 
hinder. These four have touched what was promised them, 



when the disbanding of the troops should be finished , and the 
High Treasurer removed from affairs, Mr. Sidney has been 
of great use to me on many occasions. He is a man who 
was in the first war^ and who is naturally an enemy to the 
court. I gave him only what your Majesty permitted me ; he 
uxndd willingly have had more, and if a new gratification 
K^enf" ^^'® given to him, it would be easy to engage him entirely P* 
The second Parliament of Charles II. met on the 6th of 
March, 1679, and Danby, as is supposed, defied it at the 
outset, by the King refusing to approve of Seymour as 
Speaker. The Commons remonstrated, and Charles told them 
Danb ^^ ^^^^ arrogant terms, '^ to go back to their House and do 

poses to as he had commanded them." Yet at this time the Lord 
Treasurer was contemplating a retreat before the violence of 
the Opposition. This intention is mentioned by Reresby, 
who adds to it an assertion as to venality, founded probably, 
upon the rumours of the time, by which he accounts for the 
few friends the Treasurer possessed, even amongst those he 
had promoted. In March, 1678. he. says : — '* The storm now 
begins to fall heavy upon My Lord Treasurer, insomuch, that 
he has thoughts of delivering up his staff, and with it his 
office, in hopes by such resignation, to allay the hatred 
against him, I was averse to this step, I confess, and would 
have had him stood his ground as long as the King would 
stand by him, saying, his resignation would but expose him 
the more to the power of his enemies ; in short that the Lords 
would fear him the less, and the Commons not love him a 
bit the better. Several persons had got possessed of good 
employment, not so much by My Lord's favour and kindness, 
as by giving money to his lady, who had for some time driven 
a private trade of this sort, though not without his Lordship's 
participation and concurrence." t 

Whoever may have advised the hostile course which 

Charles adopted towards the House of Commons, the revenge 

Spe«?h* of the latter fell on the Prime Minister. Powle, one of the 

against most abject of the pensioners of Louis, revived the question 

•Dalrymple, II. 336. fRereaby*? Memoirs. 
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of Danby's impeachment. "Mr. Speaker," he said, "I CHAP, 
should have been pleased to have heard somewhat needful to 
have been spoken unto, from some other Member of this 
House, rather than myself; it is concerning the Earl of 
Danby, who stands impeached by the Commons of England, 
of High Treason. 

" The person to whom we owe the dangers and fears of 
the French King against us. 

"The person to whom we owe the threats and severe 
answers to those humble addresses we made the last sessions 
of Parliament, 

" The person, to whom we owe the ruin of this nation, 
and exhausting the King's revenue. 

" The person to whom we owe the expence of £200,000, 
and upwards^ within a year, unaccounted for. 

" The person to whom we owe the many Prorogations that - 
happened in the last Parliament, when many profitable Bills 
were ready for passing. 

" The person, to whom we owe the raising of a standing 
army, to be kept up by the receipt of six millions of livres 
yearly, for three years together, to enslave us and our 
religion. 

"The person to whom we owe the late bone that was 
thrown in the sitting of the last Parliament, to hinder the 
good issue that might have come by their proceedings ; who 
is now laying down his staff, and making up his accounts in 
the Treasury as he pleaseth, to enrich himself out of the 
spoils of the people, and so depart. 

" My humble motion is, that a message be sent immediately 
to the Lords, from the Commons of England, to desire their 
Lordships, that Thomas, Earl of Danby be immediately com- 
mitted to safe custody, he being impeached by the Commons 
of England, of High Treason." 

Nothing could exceed the inconsistency of these charges, 
from the statement that Danby had exasperated the King of 
France, (with whom he was charged with being at the same 
time in league), down to the horror of Mr. Powle about the 
danger to his " religion," from the practices of the Earl. 
The Commons agreed to Mr. Powle's motion, and sent to 
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CHAP, the House of Lords to remind them, by a special message, of 
the impeachment/ In the meantime, Danby had agreed to 
submit to removal from the coart, and Charles had come 

M«M««e *o down, as he said, " to put an end to that business," by 
stating that Danby was blameless, both as to the letters to 
France, and the Popish plot. '^ There are" he said, " great 
mistakes in those matters concerning him, for the letters were 
written by my order. And for the concealing the plot, it 
was impossible, for he had heard nothing of that but what he 
had immediately from myself. I have dismissed him from 

Bill of at- my court and councils, and not to return." 

The Earl of Essex now brought in a bill to incapacitate 
Danby from holding office or sitting in Parliament, and the 
minister seems to have submitted to this solely to save Charles 
from apprehended exposure, taking at the same time a pardon 
on which he hoped to rely for protection from the House of 
Commons. On the introduction of this bill, the Lords agreed 
to the Commons' request, and ordered Danby into the cus- 

• JTovis 20, dUMaHii, 1678. 

Resolved, Nemine eonitadieente, 

That a message be sent to the Lords, to put them in mind of the impeachment of High 
Treason, exhibited against Thomas Earl of Danby, in the name of the Commons of Eng 
land, and to desire that he may be forthwith committed to safe custody. 

" That it be referred to the Committee of Secresie, to draw up further articles against 
Thomas Eafl of Danby. 

Sabbati 22. die MaHii, 1678. 

'* That a messi^e be immediately sent to the Lords, to remind their Loidships of the 
]ast message sent from this House, relating to Thomas Earl of Danby ; and to demand, 
that Thomas £arl of Danby, may be forthwith sequestered from Parliament, and committed 
to safe custody. 

Martit 25. die MaHii, 1670. 

** A message from the Lords, by Baron Littleton, and Baron Thurland. * Mr. Speaker, 
We are commanded by the Lords, to acquaint this House, that they sent to apprehend Tho- 
mas Earl of Danby, both to his House, here in town, and to his house at Wimbledon, and 
that the Grentleman Uslier of the Black Rod bad rettuned their Lordships answer, that he 
could not be found.' 

Veneris 4. die ApriUSf 1679- 
Resolved, 

" That an humble address be made to His Biiajesty, to desire His Majesty to issue ont 
His Royal Proclamation for the apprehending Thomas Earl of Danby ; with the usual 
penalties upon such as shall conceal him ; and that His Majesty will be further pleased to 
give order to the officers of His Majesty's household, that they take care that the said Earl 
of Danby be not permitted to reside within either of His Majesty's Palaces of Whitehall, 
Somerset-Hou^e, and St. James. And it is referred to Mr. Powle, &c, to prepare and draw 
up the same, and present it to the House to-morrow morning."— Commons Journal, 
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tody of the Black Rod.* He could not, however be found, CHAP, 
and accordingly on the 14th of April, 1679, a bill passed to ^' 

attaint him, if he did not surrender by the 21st. On the panby but- 

16th he did surrender accordingly, and was committed to the renders, 

o J ^ jmcl IS sent 

Tower. to the 

Danby had fallen by the most disgraceful conspiracy of 
venal men that perhaps ever assailed a minister. The object, 
the means, and the manner, were all equal in infamy ; but it 
would seem that the people had no sympathy with Bussell, 
nor the French pensioners with whom he acted. Although 
Algernon Sydney says no minister was less lamented, Echard 
gives a different account. 

" The Earl " he says, ^^ finding himself reduced to this Popular 
extremity, rather than risque the mischiefs that might happen ment. 
to himself, or to the King if he should refuse to pass the bill, 
on the 16th of April, surrendered himself to the Usher of 
the Black Rod. The next day, being brought to the Bar of 
the House of Peers, the Lord Chancellor let him know> 
* that he stood impeached by the House of Commons, and 

* James, as appears from his letter to Laurence Hyde, was afraid of Danby 

turning roand and exposing Charles and himself. The following remarks at this 

Ume are found in Beresby's Memoirs. " Some would have persuaded his Lordship 

to take refuge abroad, as what would appease both Houses ; and indeed the Lords had a 

conference with the Commons about preparing a bill to banish him, and the Commons 

deaired some days to consider of it, in hopes he would have withdrawn in that time. In 

the midst of this perplexity I saw his Lordship at midnight of the 3itb, as he came out of 

his closet, from advising with his friends what to do. He gave me a great many thanks 

and good words ; told me he had recommended me to the King as a fit person to be sent his 

envoy into France, as also where I was to make application in his absence, if I wanted 

anything with the King. 

« • * * • * * * 

"Had the Treasurer considered nobody but himself he might certainly have fared better, but 

he resolved rather to suffer than to do anything that might derive any dishonour on the 

King or others about him, as he has since said himself. This great change, I must own, 

made me seriously ponder the incertitude of human grandeur ; it was but a few months 

before that few things were transacted at court, but with the privity or consent of this great 

man ; the King's brother and favorite mistress, were glad to be fair with him, and the 

general address of all men of business was to him, who was not only Treasurer, but Prime 

Minister also ; who not only kept the purse, but Wds the first and greatest confident in all 

affairs of State. But now he is naglected of all, forced to hide his head as a criminal, and 

in danger of losing all he has got, and his life therewith ; his family raised from prisracy to 

the degree of Marquis, (a patent was then actually passing, to invest him with that dignity), 

is now on the brink of falling below the humble stand of a yeuman ; nor would almost the 

meanest subject, change conditions with him now, who, so very lately the greatest beheld 

^^ith envy.*'* 

* Rercsby's Memoirs. 221. 
VOL. I. T 
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King's par- 
don. 



End of Dan 
by's first 
Ministry, 



that upon his withdrawing himself a Bill of attainder had 
pasaed the two Houses ; by which, howeirer, he had time 
given him to come in and make his defence.' The Earl 
handsomely excused his not appearing sooner, and declared 
his innocency with several protestations, and then was ordered 
to withdraw. Being called in, and brought to the Bar a 
second time, the Lord Chancellor acquainted him that their 
Lordship's would allow him time to giro in his answer to the 
articles of his impeachment, till the first day of the sitting of 
the House after Easter ; that if any further chaise were put 
in against him, he should have further time to answer ; that 
he should have counsel assigned him, and liberty to make use 
of records, and that his witnesses should be summoned." 
Upon which he withdrew, and by order of the House he was 
immediately committed to the Tower, being attended by such 
a vast concourse of people, that upon his account a general 
insurrection was feared in the city."* 

When Danby was again brought up he pleaded the King's 
pardon. James and Charles seem not to have been prepared 
for so great an exhibition of honour and attachment, as he 
exhibited in resting on the pardon solely, without divulging 
such letters as would implicate the King.f These letters, he 
says, if the King had permitted him to use them would have 
thrown the charge from himself to Montagu ; but Charles 
told him he " owed him more duty than to expose his and 
his ambassador's letters of private negociation between him 
and the King of France." 

Thus ended the first Danby administration — in which 
amidst unexampled difficulties he had maintained his own 



* Echard, Hist of Eog. 1070. 



+ " Hague, May 2. 1679. 
" I have received yours of the 13th, and shall eodeavoar to have as mach patience as 
I can in expectation of what will become of me, and I do acknowledge that I am clearly 
convinced, that till the Lords are tried, my name ought not to be mentioned, and that you 
on the place are beat judges when and how to go about mj^ affair, and look on yuur advice 
as to my own behaviour as very good. The Earl of Danby's coming in has surprised as 
here very much, and fear it will do His Majesty's affairs little good, whatsoever effect it 
may have to himself. I have not time to say more, it being so very late, hot that I am to 
8et out to morrow morning early for Brnssell's, and design to be there on Friday, and to 
take Breda in our way."— James to Laurence Hyde— Clarendon Correspondence, 1. 43. 
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position and the comparative prosperity of the country, and CHAP, 
fell at length before a well-organized and desperate knot of 
enemies whose opposition looked less like political^ than 
personal hostiKty.* 

It is indeed now almost impossible to estimate^ or to ac- 
count £br^ the hatred in which Dauby seems to have been held. 
Lord Russell^ who^ (with the single exception that born to an strange 
ample fortune, he did not accept French gold, though doubt- agamsthim. 
less never tempted in any such a style as Danby), was charge- 
able witli all the offences committed by the opposition, had 
gone unaccountable lengths in his endeavours to destroy bim.$ 
Charles abandoned him for divulging the plot, as Sir William 
Temple says, '^ against his command," while his concealment 
of the plot was the chief charge against him by the House of 
Commons. Barillon detested him for thwarting the plans by 
which he hoped to make himself important in the eyes of his 
master Louis, while the opposition charged him with being in 
league with France. In the words of Sir William Temple, 
"to complete the happy and envied state of this chief Minister, 



* Roger North in the Examen says, " The Hon. Kalph Montaga then ambassador in -n^^f.^ 
France, was in measures with aome topping men of the faction here, among other things, to J^orth's 
rain the Eaxl of Danby, and for bringing that about, somewhat very atraordinary must be Account, 
done. For the said Earl hath founded hitt policy upon the protestant cavalier interest, and 
opposition to the French ; which he carried on steadily, so far as he thought consistent with 
his post at Court, and also with a p(^alar interest in Parliament. And that management 
of himself, and also a care to appear opposite to Popery, had rendered him very strong. 
He was the first Prime Minister (if I may except old Clarendon, who came in with the 
King) that built upon that foundation, and never wrought with eitlter fanatics or papists* 
bat courted the loyal gentry, and perhaps too much, if the usefulness of some of them for 
the employment he put them in, might carry that construction. It is most certain that, 
whether judgment or policy directed his conduct, it was so far very well chosen ; and his 
great parts and abilities to manage in public were much set off by the advantage of so good 
a cause at the bottom."— page 528. 



{Lord John Russell in his life of his ancestor makes the following admissions — "The 
opposition, on the other hand, sought alliances in every quarter. Lord Russell, Sir Henry 
Capel, and others, had meetings with the Duke of Monmouth, in order to concert the re- 
moval both of the Duke and of the Lord Treasurer. They commissioned Monmouth to 
acquaint the King, that they would vupply him with any sum of money he might re^ 
quire, if he would lay OMde the Lord Treasurer, Overtures were also made to Lord 
Danby by Colonel Birch, who endeavoured to prevail upon him to favour Monmouth's 
legitimacy. Both these stories may be true. — Life of Lord Russell. 
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CHAP, the Duchess of Portsmouth* and Eaxl of Sunderland were 
joined with the Duke of Monmouth and Earl of Shaftesbury 
in the design of his ruin." The fate of Danby in 1679 
proved that Lord Bacon's saying is as true in political as in 
private life^ that a common mode of defence is to accuse an 
opponent of the crime of which you yourself are guilty. He 
was disgraced on a charge of French alliance by the pen- 
^ , , sioners of France. 

The Lords 

faTour The Lords were unwilling to proceed with the same severity 

^ ^* that had been exhibited by the House of Commons^ and at 

Charles dig. length Charles got rid of the Parliament^ once more, by a 

S^S^t. dissolution. 

The life of Lord Danby in the tower, did not of Gourse 
afford much incident. At first he was but little affected by 
the reverse^t s^d set about maintaining his right to being 

tern to to ^*^®^ ^y *^® Courts at Westminster. The Courts, however, 

be bailed, decided that they had not power to bail any one who had 
been committed by the House of Peers, and though the 
Attorney-General by order of the King, consented on behalf 
of the Crown to the bail being accepted, Danby was remanded 
back to prison. Reresby, who always preserved a gossiping 
acquaintance with men in power, or high place of all parties^ 
gives notes of several visits to the Tower during the imprison- 
ment of Danby. 

In January, 1680, he has an entry -"Waiting this day 
upon Lord Halifax be complained much of the severity of 

the Commons in their vote, 

******* 

But at the same time he complained of the fickleness and 
incertitude of the King's temper ; and observed that while 
he seemed perfectly to approve of the counsel you gave him, 

*" His Lordship (liOrd Halifax) further said, that were he quite at young as he had been, 
he might be as «rell with her (the Duchess of Portsmouth) as others ; but upon this I ob- 
serred, that His Lordship ought to have been furnished with a good purse, 

for so, report said. Lord Danby kept intelligence so long and so great with her.** — Sir John 
Reresby's Memoirs, 8ro. 271, where those who are curious may see the quotation in full. 

■f" April I7th, 1678, My Lord Danby at length surrendering himself, was committed 
prisoner to the Tower, when going to pay htm a visit, he seemed to be very little concerned." 
— Sir John Reresby. 
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he hearkened to others from a back door, which made him CHAP, 
•wavering of mind, and slow to resolve. ^• 

*'The next day I waited on Lord Danbyin the Tower, and 
he spoke of the King's unsteadiness in the self-same strain; His opinion 
and particularly observed, that though the Duke of York had ^^^^^'^^l^s- 
but little influence with him, as to what purely regarded 
himself, the Minister would find him an over match with His 
Majesty as to any other person or concern." 

In November 1681, he writes, " I went to pay a visit to Lord Notea of 
Danby, still a prisoner in the Tower, who by the drift of his ^J^«*y- 
discourse, was not in charity with the then. Ministers, seem- 
ingly reflecting on them as too favourable inclined towards 
Lord Shattesbury, and so on — "* 

Again, in- March 1682, " I went to see Lord Danby in the 
Tower, and found him to express himself much more oblig- 
ingly towards Lord Privy Seal, than he had been used to 
heretofore. Among other things he said His Lordship had 
taken a prudent course in declaring himself for a Parliament, 
and that he was very glad of it upon a private account, for 
that he despaired of being enlarged till there was a sitting. " 
And in January, 1683, " Aflairs were noV chiefly under the 
management of the Duke of York, who carried every thing 
with a very lofty hand ; but what is very strange, the Earl of 
Danby was on the point of stepping out of the Tower, though 
{gainst His Highness's consent." 

Evelyn, under the date of 7th December, 1683, has an 
entry as follows ; — '^ I went to the Tower, and visited the Earl 
of Danby, the late Lord High Treasurer, who had been im- 
prisoned four years ; he received me with great kindness. I 
dined with him, and staid till night. We had discourse of 
many things, his lady railing sufficiently at the keeping her 
husband so long in prison. Here I saluted the Lord Dum- 
blain's wife, who before had been married to Emerton, and 
about whom, there was that scandalous business before the 
delegates." 

In the meantime, Danby had applied, himself to Lord „ 

. . . . . ^6 applies 

Chesterfield to bring Halifax into his interest, and endeavour to Halifax. 

* Sir John Reresby's Memoirs, p 67. . 
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CHAP, to accomplisli his discharge. Upon his committal^ he wrote 
to Chesterfield as follows : — 

1679. 
" My Lord, 

I know not whether those unfortunat cir- 
cumstances I am under may not make this seem a seasonable 
application to your Lordship, for so great favour as I now 
presume to beg of you, but, if I may have credit with your 
Lordship to be believed in what I say, I know honour will 
then be a motive to grant my request, as what one peer m^'ght 
hope from another. Your Lordship knows I am impeached 
by the House of Commons for high treason, and my charge 
is as well known as my impeachment, wherein the foure first 
articles are those which are pretended to be treason. The 
first and thurd of them grounded upon a letter I writ by the 
King's command to Mr. Montagu, as His Majestie has always 
owned, and is subscribed under his hand. The second is my 
raysing and maintaining an army, which every body can 
answer, and is as much concerned in as myself: and not 

Letter to , , ri.^tN rm 

Lord Ch68- taking security of the pay-master (which was done). Ine 
fourth article is my concealing the plot which they discovered 
to mee, besides thjit I was the sole cause of Coleman's papers 
being seized, which has discovered more of the plott than 
anything else. So that in truth, I am only accused of having 
obeyed the King's commands about the letter, and the matter 
of that letter aggravated to be called treason, though all my 
councell at law have declared nothing in the letter to be 
treason, though construed in the worst sense, and not in the 
true construction of it. Yet such is my hard fate, that as I 
am impeached for my obedience, (and I call God to witness 
for nothing else that I know), so am I like to be condemned 
also by my obedience ; for His Majesty from an apprehension 
of this giving too great an interruption to the public matters 
at this time, (but I think truly out of kindness to mee, be- 
lieving that the torrent of the House of Commons would 
mine mee by their violence), did command mee to absent 
myselfe, when my committee was ordered by the Lords on 
Monday last, though they had given me till the Thursday 
following to put in my answer. This absenting did so exas- 
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perat the Lords^ as to pass a bill of banishment against me if CHAP. 

I did not appear before a day not named ; and that bill was ^- 

sent down to the Commons yesterday^ who immediately threw 

it out of their House for being too moderate^ and are now 

come to a bill of attainder against me ; so that my humble 

request to your Lordship is, that you would please to be so 

generous and charitable as to come up and asaist me against 

such a cruelty, if you find what I say to be true ; and, if you 

do not, I will not only loose all my honour and reputation 

with your Lordship, but will consent to your joining against 

mee when you are here. I hope your Lordship will forgive 

this tedious trouble, being of soe great concerne to 

^^My Lord, 

'^ Your Lordship's most humble, and 

most obedient Servant, 

Danby."* 

The only hope of Danby was now in a new Parliament, 

being satisfied that they could not pursue him with the same 

violence as that had done, which was just broken up. He ^ ^w^mv 

founded his hopes of the calling of the Parliament on the l««»ent. 

progress of Louis, especially in the taking of Strasburgh, and 

writes to Chesterfield in 1681 to that effect, as follows : — 

1681. 
" My Lord, 

^* I had returned your Lordship my thanks before 

now for the favour of the stag you sent mee, but that I found by 
Mr. Bates that he thought your Lordship was not at Bretby. 
The generosity of your mind makes your Lordship find out 
all occasions of obliging those who are least capable of making 
retuHhs ; and I must owne myself so sensible of your favours 
in things of the greatest consequence that I think myself 
bound to make the greatest acknowledgments, if any oppor- 
tunity should ever fall in my way of doing it. The surprising 
newse of Strasburgh and Cassall falling into the King of 
France his hands, att the same time has made much discourse 
among the politicians, and is believed by them will be the 
necessary cause of calling a Parliament speedily ; but perhaps 
the variety of diversions at Newmarket, may make it take 

~ • Letters of Philip 2nd, Lord Chesterfield 104. 
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CHAP, less impression there, I confess myselfe on that side which' 
^' would have a Parliament, and I believe for the same reason 
that those which call so loud for one, which, is for our own 
sakes, how much soever wee may disguise it with the public. 
The difference betwixt us only is, that most of them desire it 
to gett power, and I to gett liberty ; and I am not in despaire 
of being out this winter, because I hear My Lord Halifax 
sayes we shall have one. However, I hope I shall have the 
honour of seeing your Lordship in Town this winter, which, 
next to the getting of my liberty, I doe assure your Lord- 
ship, will be one of the most desirable things to, 

"My Lord, 

" Yours, &c., &c., 

Danby." 
Halifax in- Halifax, to whom Chesterfield applied on behalf of Danby, 
terferes for ^^^ been supposcd to have a great enmity to the fallen minis- 
ter, * and this may account for the appearance of importunity 
- which Danby 's letters to Chesterfield bear. In 1681, he 
writes from the Tower, to his firiend again : — 

" Your Lordship will, I hope, forgive my giving you this 
trouble, to inquire after your health, having so many great 
obligations to your Lordship, as I shall ever acknowledge. I 
have not seen Mr. Bates a good while, he is so very constant 
to Ritchmond, but I suppose he gives your Lordship an ac- 
count of the various passages which fall out every day amongst 
us. I did not expect the neighbourhood of my Lord Chas- 
bury, (Shaftesbury) so speedily, but I am not deceived at all 
in my expectation concerning my own liberty, of which I 
have still no more prospect than I had two years ago. If 
ever I do obtain it, one of the first contentments I intend to 
give myself of itt, shall be to wait upon your Lordship. "t 

Halifax, whether from the feeling of having succeeded, or 
from a growing consciousness, arising from his own experi- 
ence, that the " patriot *' party had acted harshly towards 
Danby, began to relent. The wrath which had been concen- 

*"My Lord Viscount Halifax being now of the Council, and entering into business, he, 
though a great enemy to the Earl of Danby, professed a kindness for me." — Beresby's 
Memoirs, 223 8vo. 

-f Chesterfield Letters. 
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trated upon him, began to be divided amongst the new CHAP. 
Council. " T must observe," says Reresby, ^^ that most of 
the Lords and Gentlemen of the Privy Council, though great 
patriots before, in the esteem of both houses, began in some 
measure to lose their credit with both, so true is it, that there 
is no wearing the Court and Country livery together."* In 
ttie following year, Danby addresses Chesterfield again, to 
remind him of his promise of negociating : — " I have," he 
says, *' so particular a respect for your Lo^^dship, that I hope l>aaby's 
you will forgive my putting you in mind sometimes of an old Chester- 
servant. I must confess I am sorry to remember I am so, 
but since time is not to be called back, one of the greatest 
comforts wee have in the remainder which is left, is to 
remember that part of the past which has most pleased us. 
Amongst these remembrances, the happiness of your Lord- 
ships acquaintance has always been one, and a very great one, 
as it ought to be esteemed, to find a friend of so great honour 
and worth, as I must ever owne your Lordship to have been ; 
and I can desire nothing with more earnestness, than an 
opportunity to show, with how great truth, as well as esteeme, 
I make the profession of being. Yours," J 

The amount of success which attended the eflTorts of Ches- 
terfield, will be found in the following letter, vv^bich he 
addressed to Danby after his interview with Halifax. 
" My Lord, 

** I had an opportunity, this day, of speaking to g^*^^'" 
the Lord Privy Seal, and of letting him know that your diation 
Lordship thought yourself so much obliged by his frank way 
of proceeding ; that you would have no reserve for him in a 
business wherein he offered, and you desired his assistance : 
and thereupon I gave hiln an account of what had passed, 
with which he seemed very much satisfied, at finding that 
your Lordship imposed a trust on him, though I per- 
ceived at the same time, that he knew the whole of the matter 
before I mentioned it. I told him that I conceived the 
greatest difficulty lay in the men of the robe, and that if he 
could remove it, your business would have good issue ; 

* Memoir*, 210. t Chesterfield Letters, 240. 
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CHAP, whereupon his Lordship replied^ that he was of my opinion, 
and that he thought it depended most on the chief of them, 
who was engaged in a conterary interest^ but that the objection 
must either be grounded on law or prudence ; if upon the 
first, the case might as well be determined now^ as at any 
other time, especially if His Majesty would concern himself 
in it; but if on the latter, he thought your Lordship must con- 
tente yourself til March, by which time all those considerations 
would ranish of themselves, and then there could be no fur- 
ther impediment. My Lord, I thought myself^ obliged to 
send you this account, from. My Lord, 

'^ Tour Lordship's most obedient servant, 

« Ch." 
Danby, however, was but little sanguine as to the luke- 
warm efforts of his former rival. He replies to Lord Ches- 
hones of terfield, dating " in the Tower, January 17th, 1784." 
^^ « It is impossible for mee to make the acknowledgments I 
liament. ought to doe to your Lordship, for your fsivours, but I am 
sure you shall have all I can make, so that it shall not be zny 
fault although it may be my misfortune, that I cannot serve 
you. I desire my service may be presented to your friend, 
and as I doubt not his endeavours on my behalfe are accord- 
ing to his professions, so I diall not desire him to doe 
himseKe any injury by appearing more publicly for me. I 
am sorry to hear that His Majestie will take no resolution 
about mee till he consults the keeper, but I expect to heare 
something from the King himself, having given him the 
Houae of trouble of a letter since I saw your Lordship." * 
Sq^reSto ^^ ^® meantime,* the House of Commons, pursuing their 
^© *; Secret hostility, had appointed a committee to inquire into the Secret 
Noney." Service money, its amount, and appKcation. From its very 
nature, this inquiry could not be satisfactory in eliciting 
truth, for, as we had occasion to remark in the life of Claren- 
don, the omission at the Restoration, to separate the public 
revenue from the civil list, and privy purse, had begun the 
confusion of accounts, and tempted the King into the extra- 
vagancies he had committed, and the Farliam^at into the 

* Chesterfield Letters. 
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factious course it had pursued. The inquiry by the Com- CHAP, 
mons, resulted in a report that several members of the House ^' 
had received pensions and money. Ralphs from what autho- 
rity he does not say, estimates the money regularly given to 
members of Parliament by Danby, as £3,400 per annum, for 
three years, amongst twelve persons, besides irregular and 
uncertain distributions. The committee found that £25^,000 
had been expended in secret services, in the space of three "Secret**^ 
years. These secret services extended to all foreiarn disburse- S?T^f.®" ** 

. , , ° that time. 

ments, which m such a time, and m accordance with the policy 
of the age, must have been very numerous. It included also 
a number of domestic charges, not now called by the same 
name, while all the rewards given for any service rendered 
to the crown beyond the ordinary duties of certain recognized 
offices, were charged in the same fund. Danby, himself, in ^Sf^.^®*' 
his defence, inserted in his memoirs,* reduces the sum from isters so 
£252,000, to £194,000, being, as he says, at the rate of ^''^^*^' 
£64,901 per annum. 

But a point far more conclusive as to the frugality of 
Danby's administration, is the fact that the title of *^ secret 
service mon^y** is only calculated to mislead at the present 
time. It was applied to the payment of the salaries of 
the greatest officers of State, including the Prime Minister 
himself. ^*It is well known" says Lord Danby writing 
in 1711, **to all who are versed in the ways of the 
Exchequer, that many sums are included in the Privy 
Seals of secret service, which are either for expedition of ^^^^ - 
public services upon sudden occasions, or to save payins: *^® ^" 
of greater fees, where His Majesty is pleased to let it 
be so ; as in the case of the Lord Treasurer, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's salaries, &c. (which were so paid, 
till lately altered by this Lord) ; and I am confident, that 
there is no year, wherein one third at least, if not half of the 
payments under the Privy Seals of secret services, might not 
be exposed to a pubKc account as well as any other payments. 

"And whereas it is objected, that the sums now paid for 
secret service are much greater than formerly, nothing can be 

* Memoirs lelatiDg io the Impeachment of Thomas Earl of Danby p. 22. 
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CHAP more untrue ; but the mistake lies in this, that formerly great 



V. 



sums were commonly paid to a particular person by a Privy 
Seal for some public use, and money was commanded from 
that hand to private uses by particulars orders and commands, 
which were never seen in Privy Seals for secret service ; but 
were discharged by Privy Seals afterwards, upon passing 
their accounts. For it is well known, that in five or six of 
the first years after the King's restoration, there was more 
money given to particular persons in every year of that time, 
than has been paid to private uses in the whole time of this 
Charge of Lord's being Treasurer ; and yet I am confident, that scarce 
Mei^nof one shilling of those great sums appear under any Privy 
Parliament ggjjg ^f secret Service, so that in truth, this which is imputed 
as a crime, was one of the most useful services this Lord 
could do — to let the King see by a particular account what 
those expenses came to, which were formerly so huddled up 
that His Majesty could not be sensible of the greatness of 
those disbursements."* 

In another portion of his memoirs he adds, that though 
his opponent has said that his '^pension of eight thou- 
sand pounds per annum as Lord Treasurer, was never 
included in secret service ; it was never paid otherwise until 
Michaelmas, 1676, and by a warrant dated the 12th of July, 
1676, which I procured to express the particular service, nor 
in all My Lord Southampton and Lord Clifford's times (and 
I think the Lords Commissioners) was it ever otherwise than 
by secret service."t 

With respect to the portion of secret service money dis- 
bursed to Members of Parliament, it must be remembered, 
that many of the Members represented the sums they re- 
ceived as being compensations for the loss of offices, contracts, 
and monopolies, and that there was as yet, no law against 
placemen sitting in the House. Lord John Russell designates 
the increase of pensions by Danby, from £12,000 to 
£20,000., as *' the sum appropriated to the service of cor- 
rupting Members of Parliament,"^ but his Lordship over- 

* Danbj Memoirs 13. -f Danby Memoira 131. 

X Life of William Lord Russell 4to. 88. 
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looked the fact that many of these pensions were given to CHAP, 
placemen for offices now publicly recognized and paid. 
Ministers have always found means^ with more or less 
delicacy, to ^'gratify" relatives and supporters in the House 
of Commons; and the mode of legislating by creation of 
commissions was not then found out. 

Danby had attempted to obtain his liberation from the Danby at- 
Tower upon bail by an application to the Court of King's bailed by 
Bench, but the judges were too corrupt, and the fear of the senciT 
dominant party was too strong, for them to assent to a course 
which they in the end, after the lapse of four years, adopted. 
They intimated that they had not power to take bail for a 
prisoner committed by the House of Lords, although for no 
overt acts of crime ; but, as Danby afterwards proved, 
Pemberton the Chief-Justice stated, that they would take 
time till the next term to consider whether they could grant 
the application or not. In the mean time the activity of his 
enemies had instigated the infamous informer Fitzharris to 
make a distinct charge against the Earl that he had insti- 
gated the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, An indict- Fitaharrii. 
ment was s^ctually found upon this frantic assertion, but 
before it could be tried the credit of the plot had fallen, and 
the wretched perjurer Fitzharris had died, praying Danby 's 
forgiveness for having made the charge. 

The difficulty that, according to Lord Chesterfield's letter, 

*^lay in the men of the robe," and especially in ^^the chief of 

them (Pemberton), who was engaged in a conterary interest" 

— became very apparent when in Easter Term 1682, Danby 

came up to renew the application he had previously made to 

the Court of King's Bench. Scarcely had Mr. Saunders, his Be^g^al of 

counsel, made the formal application for the decision of the theappiica- 

Court, which it had taken time from last term to consider . 

when Pemberton flew in a passion and declared that their 

decision had last term been final. He accused Mr. Saunders 

of having *^ offered to impose on the Court what had never 

been said by them," adding that they had " told My Lord 

of Danby the last time that it was not in their power to give 

him any relief at all ; and that he therefore wondered, and 

niust extremely blame Mr. Saunders, for moving the Court 
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CHAT, again in a matter to which they bad already given such a 



V. 



_ positive answer ; and could not but admire^ that he sliould so 
Scandalous misinform his client, as to give him any such advice, which 
Pemberton co^ld only be to the giving both him and the Court an 
the Chief unnecessary trouble/' 

The discomfited barrister, conscious as he was, that the 
corrupt tool of the opposition who sat upon the bench^ had 
resorted to a oaked falsehood, was yet afraid to do his duty. 
He answered in a crestfallen tone ^^ that he humbly begged 
his Lordship's p„don. if he had mistaken him ; for that Sly 
he did understand that his Lordship had declared that he 
would take time to consider of My Lord of Danby's case till 
the following term ; but that if it was a mistake, he must beg 
his Lordship's pardon, and did believe the rest of his brethren 
took it so, as well as himself." 

But Danby who had made, and probably bribed, such 
creatures as Pemberton, more than once, was not to be put 
down. He got up and expressed his surprise at being met 
with such an objection,— repeated that his counsel's version 
of what passed was true, and " did therein appeal both to the 
rest of the Judges, which were upon the Bench with him, 
and to all other persons whatsoever who were then in Court, 
whether his Lordship had not said, that if he (meaning the 
jj^^. , Earl of Danby) pleased they would take time to consider 
spirited of his cftsc till the next term; and he did declare upon his 
apeec . ^f^^y^ fj^at those toords had been pronounced to him by My 
Lord Chief Justice himedfy and that he did then accept it as 
a favour from the Court, and did return his humble thanks to 
them for it ; insomuch that he confessed he was very much 
surprised to meet with such an introduction at the first 
entrance into a matter which he conceived to be of so great 
weight, as he doubted not but he should make this case 
of his appear to be. 

" But yet that it did give him reason to believe, that he came 
with some prejudice before th^ir Lordships, and that they 
were so much prepossessed in this matter, that if he did not 
think every man in England would find that he might be 
concerned in whsut resolution should be given in this case, as 
well as himself, he should scarcely have ventured upon it. 
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though he had lain so long under so unreasonable a confine- CHAP, 
ment, as he took himself to do ; and therefore he must desire ' 



their Lordship's patience and attention to what he had to 
offer in his own behalf, and (as he l^elieved ) in the behalf of 
the liberty of the subject in general."* 

Femberton was not proof against such an appeal as this^ 
and Danby proceeded to speak " for two hours" on his own 
behalf. 

From the opening of his speech, it seems, that the Chief 
Justice was not without the benefit of a quibble in the 
matter ; for it was on the fiirst day of the term following that 
on which their Lordships took time to consider, that Danby 
was taken, as he expressed it, *' to prevent his coming there, 
on an indictment which was brought against him (ready cut 
and dry'd as he had been told ), for his being privy to the 
murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey." 

This ridiculous accusation was treated so seriously, not- 
withstanding the recantation of Fitzharris on his death-bed, 
that the brothers of Sir Edmundbury had received notice of 
the intended application for bail. They were not present and 
probably gave to the charge the character it deserved — that 
of an attempt of the party of Lord Shaftesbury to take 
advantage of the credulity of the time for Danby 's destruc- 
tion. " The wretch himself Fitzharris," his Lordship said, 
" did two days before his death, send the Minister of the 
Tower to his Lordship, to beg of him that before he died his tionofFitz- 
Lordship would forgive him his having sworn falsely against ^*"*^- 
him ; and he did confess, that he was put upon it to save his 
own life ; aiid did say by whom he was prompted to it. And 
whether it proceeded from those men who might think their 
villainies discovered, jmd so might fear they could no way be 
safe but by putting that matter yet farther against him, or 
from what other cause he could not tell ; but ( if he was not 
misinformed ) he did hear that some men were still endeav- 
ouring to get something more of the same nature to be sworn 
against him, if they can contrive how to make their forged 
testimonies to agree about it." 

* Aigumeot of tbe Eso} of Pxinby. 
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CHAP. What Danby could not then discover, it would be vain to 
try to ascertain now, but that great activity was exercised to 



obtain his continued imprisonment there, is no doubt. The 
rumours of the profits to be made in the trade of giving 
testimony of the plot, had brought into London a number of 
profligate Irishmen, such as the pretended firiars who swore 
away the life of Flunket, the Roman Catholic primate of 
^•» of Armagh. One of these, called Magrath, who distinguished 
himself by inventing an account of the Irish branch, of the 
plot, in which he alleged that the Earl of Clanrickard was 
engaged,* seems to have been encouraged to attempt the 
destruction of Danby. He accordingly waited upon him on 
his committal, and proposed to suborn testimony to show that 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey had committed suicide, so as to 
remove the charge which Fitzharris had made against the 
Earl. Danby detected the plan, (which bears suspicious 
SuppoMdto marks of the authorship of Shaftesbury ), at once, and or- 
gtMhj dered Magrath out of his presence. This was not the only 
shafteB- similar attempt which had been made ; for he informed the 
Court, that "for the first year and a-half of his imprison- 
ment, he was not a week without endeavours used by strange 
people to speak with him, and such as he had reason often to 
suspect were Knights of the post." 

Having opened a general statement of his condition, he 
complained that his counsel would be endangered by defend- 
ing him; and he, therefore, rather than imperil those 
gentlemen, had the disadvantage of being without their 
advocacy. He then proceeded to state the grounds of his 
application to be bailed under six heads of which the fol- 
lowing are an abridgment chiefly in his own words : — 

"In the first place he said, that he had been both accused and 
grounds of Committed, without any oath or affidavit made against him, for 
^";!*y'f. anv crime whatever ; which had been in the case of no other 
Lord but himself, and he did believe of no other man. 

" Secondly i that there was no particular Treason mentioned 
in the articles against him, only the word Traitorously had 
been applied to things which were not Treason, if they had 

* See his broad-sheeL, with others in the British ISiIaseum. 
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been true, that when it could not be maintained by argument CHAP. 
in the House of Conmions, that any of the crimes mentioned 
against him were Treason ; it was answered by one of the 
long robe there, that however they ought to give the title of 
High-Treason to the articles, for that otherwise they would 
dwindle to nothing when they came into the House of Peers. 
Now in the impeachments of the other Lords they were 
charged with the highest Treasons in name, and upon oaths 
made against them. 

" Thirdly y when a short day was set by the Lords for his 
being heard, and that he appeared that day accordingly, his 
Council was then threatened if they did dare to plead matter 
of law for him ; which he said was never heard of before in 
any man's case whatsoever, nor in the worst of times. 

" Fourthly y if all the articles had been true against him, 
and had been Treason, he had His Majesty's pardon ; and 
yet, that both that pardon and he had been prisoners together 
for above three years, of which he durst confidently affirm, 
that his "wcas the first precedent since the conquest. 

^' -FV/3fA?y, that he had not only His Majesty's pardon, but 
that there had been His Majesty's declaration of it in his 
speech to his two Houses of Parliament; together with a 
declaration of his innocency, and a declaration that he would 
give him his pardon ten times over, if that were defective 
either in matter or form. And in this also he said that his 
case was not only particular from any others, but that such 
declarations of the King's intentions to pardon, (although 
the formal pardons have not been obtained) have heretofore 
been alone a ground to procure bail at least, when the party 
has been the King's prisoner, and at the King's suit, which 
he supposed was not doubted in his case. 

" Sixthly y that he had not only been thus committed, and 
thus detained for above 40 months, but he had been kept a 
prisoner without any prosecution for the greatest part of that 
time, which is another sufficient ground by the law for bail ; 
but instead of a restraint ad cmtodium he said he had 
undergone punishments greater than the crimes alleged 
against him could have deserved. 

(Ist.) "By the inconvenience of his accommodations in the 

VOL. I. u 
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CHAP, prison for above two years and a-half of that time. (2nd.) 
^' " By two most dangerous sicknesses in the prison, and (3rd.) 
'' By the loss of divers of his family since his being in prison, 
who would some of them most certainly not have been in 
those places where they had been lost, had he been at 
Uberty."* 
^ Jiii]«et Having stated these grounds, he called on the Attomey- 
ooniider. General to say whether he consented on behalf of the Crown 
to his enlargement, and that officer having given his consent, 
the Earl proceeded to argue in support of his application^ 
displaying great power of close reasoning and remarkable 
familiarity with the principles of constitutional law. 

This time, there could be no doubt that time was taken to 
consider before j udgment should be delivered. Lord Baymond 
* saying that the Earl had advanced ^^ many things which it 
would not be easy to answer." Danby was then remanded, 
after a fruitless application of another counsel that ^^ a rule 
of Court shoidd be made to bring his Lordship thither again 
the first day of next term." This suggestion which the 
counsellor seems to have made as amicus curus exasperated 
Pemberton, on whose veracity it seemed to reflect, and '* the 
Lord Chief Justice was displeased with the forwardness of 
that Council." 

Danby again boldly replied to the Court, saying that 
though the counsellor had spoken without his directions, yet 
" that it was all alike to him, whether there were any rule of 
Court or no ; for that they were like to be troubled with him 
again, and that he should not easily give over a cause wherein 
he took the liberty of the subject in general to be as deeply 
concerned as himself, and wherein he had found so little to 
be said against him, that he did believe he should be as 
troublesome to them as ever Judge Jenkins had been hereto- 
fore in the defence of English liberty." Danby was accord- 
ingly recommitted to the charge of the Lieutenant, and taken 
back to the Tower. 

hbCTated* ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^ Jnne in the same year he was again brought 

uponbaU. up ; but the judges could not yet decide whether or not they 

could allow him bail. At length whether by the Kind's 

* Argument of the Earl of Danby in the King's Bench. 
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command or for some other reason, they became suddenly CHAP, 
unanimous in granting his application, and he was finally ^' 
liberated on bail, he being himself bound in £20,000, and 
four sureties in £5,000 each. The latter were Charles *' the 
proud" Duke of Somerset; Christopher Monk, second 
Duke of Albemarle; Aubrey de Vere, twentieth Earl of 
Oxford; and Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM DANBY's liberation TO HIS SECOND ACCESSSION 

TO OFFICE. 

State of public affairs at this time. Danby waits upon the King. And 
avoids public business. Aversion to Danby of the Duke of York. 
Danby's relations with the Prince of Orange. Joins in the declaration 
to the Prince. Letter of Danbv to the Prince of Orange, Luke- 
wannness of Halifax. Danby afraid to go to Holland. His letter to 
William HE. James's conversation with Danby *s son. Joins in the 
invitation to the Prince of Orange. Effects of the Trial of the 
Bishops. Terms of the Invitation. Danby's preparations for the 
invasion. His apprehensions of the result. His letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. He takes arms for William. Proceedings at York. 
Arrests Sir John Beresby. Echard's account of his proceedings. 
Takes Hull, York, I^ewcastle, and Berwick. His reserve as to the 
new oaths. Votes against the Segency. Burnet's account of his 
conduct. Falls folly into William's scheme. Is made President of 
the Council and Marquis of Caermarthen. 

Qg. p Danby was liberated at a time when the aspect of public 
VI. affairs was anything but tempting to the ambition of a states- 
" man. The confusions which crowded round the closing days 
State of of Charles II were thickening on every side. The desperate 
affairs at projects of Shaftesbury, and the wild, vanity of the Duke of 
Mon^iouth, created objects of pursuit, for the multitude 
of the common people ; while the hopes of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and party were buoyed up by the 
prospect of the succession of the Duke of York. The mind 
of the King himself, was swayed by the French mistress, and 
she in her turn led away by the foolish fancy that the mal- 
contents had it in their power to make her son, the Duke of 
Richmond, King. 

The interest that Halifax had taken in the liberation of 
Danby had reconciled the enmity that had formerly existed 
between them, but that apparent reconciliation, was likely to 
rouse a host of enemies to both. Danby's first act on his 
liberation was to wait upon the King. 



this time. 
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" Lord Danby, " says Reresby, " was bailed out of his CHAP, 
long confinement of five years, and came the same day to VT. 
kiss His Majesty's hand in the bed-chamber where I happened """"""^ 
to be present. The King received him very kindly, and Danby 
when the Earl complained of his long imprisonment. His ^Ki^*^ 
Majesty told him he knew it was against his consent, which 
his Lordship thankfully acknowledged, but they had no 
manner of private discourse together. My Lord Privy 
Seal came into the presence presently after, and the 
two Lords saluted each other, but it was very slightly 
done on both sides; the next day, however, I went from the 
Lord Privy Seal to wait upon the Earl, when his Lordship 
desired me to present his service to him, and to tell him that 
he should have taken a more particular sort of notice of him , 
but that he thought it would not prove so much for his 
service : and the Earl said it was for the very self-same reason 
he had behaved so indifferently towards his Lordship ; for 
there was at that time great jealousy of a friendship between 
them."* 

Danby had, however, no immediate desire to resume . , ., 

, , , , . . And ayoids 

a public life. He judged rightly that the object of his old public 
aversion — the alliance with France, was in full strength, and 
that danger and disgrace were likely to be the chief rewards 
of office. He gave to Reresby in some detail his opinion 
upon public aflfairs, and his reasons for retiring from political 
business for a time. " He told me," Reresby informs us, ^* that 
he would retire to his house out of town, nor concern himself 
with business ; though he doubted not but he might if he 
would, but not upon the national foundation he desired, and, 
therefore, would have nothing to do with it ; declaring his 
aversion to a French or Popish interest." 

It would seem from his conversation at the same time, that 
the enmity of the Duke of York, whose nature was suspicious 
and distrustful, had something to do with determining Danby 
to avoid office in a court where his Highness's power was plainly 
in the ascendant. On concluding his visit to the King, he 
had gone to pay his respects to the Duke, and Reresby pro- 
ceeds, ^* He told me also the substance of what had passed 

* Reresby's Memoir 287. 
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CHAP, between the Duke and him, at the visit he made to his 
^' Highness after he had been with the King ; emd I thereby 
Ayenion to understood his Lordship was upon no very affecticmate terms 
Sr^^rf with that Prince. He said his Highness told him he had 
York. heard he had spoken slightingly of him^ and he answered^ 
it was true, that he had often been so imfortanate as to differ 
with him in opinicm, and could not help spying that he had 
never yet found any cause to repent him of it ; but that, for 
expressing himiself any how against bis person, if he heard 
so, they were whispers and lies, and desired to know who 
PanbyB ''^ere his informers ; but the Duke evaded that/' 
op^ns Danby's political opinions had been coi^iderably modified 

during his long imprisonment. He began to see that Ihe 
Tory or old Cavalier party were running counter to a strong 
body of public feeling, and abetting the Court in a career 
which promised at no distant period serious dangers. Halifax 
and he were joined in this change of sentiment, and even 
Rochester supported as he was by the Duke of York began 
to take a similar opinion of affairs.* 

The public events which followed the retirement of Danby 
to his estates in the country, will be recorded in their proper 
place, in another biography. 

The conduct of the Court in the last year of Charles, and 
the three of James that succeeded, bad gradually detached 
from it all *' moderate men," and even all men who had 
not given way to the political insanity which seems to have 
possessed the latter King. These looked on silently but ex- 
utTn^^th P^ctantly at the downward career of James and his advisers, 
the ftince and not only " cast their eyes," but devoted their services, to 
the Prince of Orange. With this Prince, as we hav<e seen, 
Danby had always kept up a warm friendship. When he 
had not only the will but the power, he advo^ed the side of 

* " A few days afterwards, I visited the Lord Danby, who informed me thai Laid 
Rochester was closing in with the moderate men, not oat of any afifectiou for them, bat to 
make himself a stronger rival against Lord Halifax, who was sospected to stand upon a 
firmer bottom than he, and, conseqaently, to be better able to stand the shock of Parliament 
in the case the King should be prevailed apon to call one ; * * * '^ for it was 
Lord Danby's opinion that there was a very strict oonj auction between as and France, 
thoagh they had so lately taken Laxembargh, a&d were likely to succeed according to their 
own wishes/*— Beresby's Memoirs 291. 
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William against France in the councils of Charles— supported CHAP, 
his alliance as long as his master's desire of money would ' 

permit him^ and finally^ by compassing his marriage with the 
Princess Mary^ gave him that right to interfere in the affairs 
of England which William for many years intended to be 
his ladder to the throne. 

With whatever hopes^ however, the disappointed statesmen 
or pure patriots in England, may have looked to the Hague, 
they had no opportunity of acting till the arrival of Dyck- 
veldt on his embassy, to ascertain the feeling of the English 
country party. Dyckveldt, according to Burnet was com- 
missioned to sound Danby, amongst others, by name. WilUam, 
the Bishop says, ''desired that those who wished well to 
their religion and the country would meet together, and 
consult such advices and advertisements as might be fit for 
the Prince to know, that he might govern himself by them. 
The Marquis of Hali&x, and the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
Devonshire, Danby, and Nottingham ; the Lords Mordaunt, de^^n 
andLumley; Admirals Herbert and Russell ; and the Bishop ^^. 
of London (Compton), were the persons chiefly trusted, 
and by the advices that were sent over by them, the Prince 
governed all his idbtions. They met at the Earl of Shrews- 
bury's, and there they concerted matters, and drew the 
declaration on which they advised the Prince to engage."* 

A large number of the non-content party sent back their 
opinions by the envoy, but Halifax was too cautious to 
venture on so decided a step. He prescribed time and 
forbearance ; and it would appear from the letter of Danby, 
was not communicative as to the project to those who 
were equally trusted. That letter was at considerable length, 
but contains little of importance, all the information of weight 
having been sent by verbal message through the Minister. 
"At the arrival of M. Dyckveldt in this place," Danby 
writes to the Prince of Orange, '* I did by him receive the j^^^^^ ^^ 
honour of being remembered by your Highness. He also i^anby to 
then told me, that your Highness had been pleased to name of Orange. 
me, amongst some others, with whom it was your pleasure he 
should confer on such occasions as he should think were for 

* Hist, of Own Time. 
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CHAP, the service of your Highness. I am therefore, in the first 
place, obliged to return your Highness my humble thanks 
for so great an honour, and next to do that justice to M. 
Dyckveldt to assure your Highness, that as you could have 
employed nobody here who would have been more agreeable 
to your well-wishers in this country, so I am confident that 
nobody could have discharged themselves better than he hath 
done, both in his deportments to the King, and with all the 
satisfaction that could have been wished to those with whom 
he has conversed, concerning your Highness, (of which both 
the numbers and quality have been very considerable), his 
chief business having been to give assurances of your 
Highness's great firmness in the Protestant religion, and to 
make known not only your wishes, but endeavours, that no 
alteration may be made amongst us, otherwise than by 

Parliament, and as our laws direct I am sorry he is 

able to give your Highness no better an account of our 
services during his stay here ; but you know that oiu: present 
Wishes for Stations do render most of us but little capable of doing any 
confCTenoe thing which Can deserve to be thought considerable. I 
▼ithJames. confess that, could there be a convenient opportunity for some 
of us to have a personal conference with y^r Highness, it is 
not only my opinion, but the opinion of others, who have the 
honour of corresponding with your Highness, that some 
overtures might be made, which would be of some use to 
your service ; and I hope from their hands your Highness is 
well informed of their thoughts, who are devoted to your 
service. For my own part, I am so tied to be of that num- 
ber, by what I have done already (besides my continued 
inclination to be so), that if I were disposed to alter that 
character, I should not be able to make myself believed, 
unless your Highness would contribute to it by some proof 
of your displeasure towards me, which I can never fear, 
because I am equally assured of your justice, as I am of my 
own integrity to your service, and of the satisfaction I have 
received by those happy successes I have had in it, to which 
I am sure no competitor can pretend an equal share ; and 
therefore, if in this I presume to say more than I ought, I 
hope I may be pardoned a little vanity, having been the 
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happy instrument of so great a pubKc good, as I doubt not CHAP, 
it will at last prove, as well as a particular one to your ^ 
Highness. I am glad to find that M. Dyckveldt, who is so 
able to serve your Highness, is so well established in your 
confidence, as I understand by My Lord Halifax, to whom 
you gave him such credentials as made me willing to speak 
much more freely to him than otherwise I should have done ; 
but yet I must confess to your Highness (which I rely upon 
your justice to keep to yourself), that finding his Lordship, 
who received those credentials, not willing to impart some Lukewarm 
things to him, which are not very proper to be written, Hi^iftx. 
I thought it less prudent for me to say to him all that I could 
wish your Highness were truly informed of. I say not this 
with the least reflection upon My Lord Halifax (who I am 
confident, is truly zealous in your service), but to show our 
unhappiness who dare not, to second hands, speak what was 
necessary for your knowledge."* 

In another letter sent by Zulestien the second envoy, 
Danby under date of Wimbledon, ^ September 4th, 1687, 
informs the Prince that he " made some open attempts in the 
last summer, and some private ones in that, to have seen if 

. . Danby 

he could have gained leave to go into Holland, with the same afraid to go 
indifferency that it has permitted many others, but he still ^ ^° 
found that designs were laid to do him more prejudice by 
that journey, than he could have done service to the Prince." 

At this time, James, whose want of sagacity in small 
matters seemed at last almost like lunacy, announced that the 
Queen was encdinte, in reply to his prayers to Saint Winifred, 
and by the virtue of the pilgrimage he had taken to the well 
of the Saint in Wales. The whole circumstances connected 
with the birth of the unfortunate James Edward Francis, 
who came afterwards to b« known in English history, as 
*^ the old pretender," betrayed an amount of imprudence and 
folly on the part of the King and his advisers, not consistent 
with the amount of cunning vxdgarly attributed to ecclesias- 
tical counsellors. 

A great body of the people believed that the pretended 
birth would be a cheat upon the nation, intended to exclude 

• Dalrjmple's Memoirs. 
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CHAP, the Frinoess of Orange from the Throne. The coffee-houses 
^^' Bparkledwithiofi*mot9ofthepres8^ and teemed with broadsheets 
and lampoons, in one of which Swift tried his early muse.* 
There is no reason to doubt that great numbers of the best 
informed persons fully believed that James intended to pahn 
off npon the kingdom a supposititious heir, and Danby was 
probably sincere in writing to William on the S7th of 
March, 1688, as follows : — 

'^ Many of our ladies say, the Queen's great belly grows 
&8ter than they have observed their own to do ; and because 
it is fit Her Majesty should always have the greatest persons 
near her in this condition, I hope the Princess will take care 
that the Princess Anne shall be always within call; and 
especially to see (when the time is near) that the midwife 
discharges her duty with that care which ought to be had in 
a case of such great concern. Our eeal here for the protes- 
tant religion doth apparently increase every day in all parts 
to William of the nation, and the examination of the minds of the 
nobility and gentry, h^s made such an union for the defence 
of it through the kingdom, that I verily believe they begin 
to despair of supplanting it by violent means, and it is certain 
they can do it no other way. The constancy and firmness 
which both the Princesses' have shown in their religion, and 
your Highness's mind in relation to things here (which was 
so prudently made known by Monsieur Fagels' letter), has 
so contributed also to add courage to that union * ^ * * 
that I am confident these want only the opportunity to the 
greatest part of the nation to show their zeal for your service. 
* * * * I have one thing only to lament, though our 
union, in general, be very great, yet particular distrusts are so 
great also, as render many good intentions very ineffectual." 
James, in the meantime, was not ignorant of the plans of 
of the discontented party in England, and attributed to Danby 
a full complicity with them. The ex-Minister, in his retire- 
ment, was even more open to surveillance than when he was 
busy in the turmoils of office, and James knew his attach- 
ment to the principles and person of the Prince of Orange ; 

* See some previously unpablished poems of Swift, in Doctor Wilde's very eBtertaining 
and able book *' The Closing Years of Deao Swia's life." 
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for h^ had not forgotten that the marriage of his daughter w«fi CHAP, 
forced by Danby, at a iim^ wh^i he was not anxious for the ' 



son. 



alliaxice, and that William and his partizans, were founding 
tlieir hx>pes on that event* 

The emigration to Holland^ of those who had been 
prevented by the persecutions of Lauderdale^ from remain- 
ing in Scotland, and of the real friends of consiitutionai 
liberty in Englaiitd, had proceeded to an extent sufficient 
to alarm the King, and when, in obedience to the des- 
potic custom of the time, the «o?i of Danby, Lord 
Dumblaine^ writes to James to ask permi^ision to go beyond James's 
sea ; he told him very plainly that he must not go to Holland, J^^J^ 
and that he bad relations who had other designs there than £^^7'^ 
mere curiosity. Danby writes to the Prince of Orange, the 
particulars of this interview at the end of March, 1688, when 
matters were nearly ripe for the invasion that followed. " I 
am forced to give your Highness the trouble of this second 
letter, to inform you that upon my son's asking the King's 
leave to go beyond sea. His Majesty granted the leave, but 
said with sonxe heat, * provided it be not into Holland, for I 
will sxiffer nobody to go thither ; ' my son answering, that he 
had no design of anything, but to see a country he had not 
seen, the King answered, perhaps so, but he had relations 
who had other designs there, and he knew there were those 
in Holland who gave themselves hopes of seeing some English 
Lords at the head of some of their squadrons, but he would 
take care to prevent it. After this discourse to my eon, which 
was in a room ne:^t to the bedchamber, he came out into the 
bedchamber, and My Lord Dumbarton, and Lord Litchfield 
being only there, the King said to My Lord Dumbarton, ^ I 
find they are much surprised in Holland with my raising 
three new regiments ; ' to which My Lord Dumbarton 
answered, that he wondered why they should be so ; the 
King replied, that they would be surprised much more before 
he had done with them. This was on the 27th, at night, and 
on the 28th my son went to court, to get his pass from one of 
the Secretaries of State, and the King happening to see him, 
called him to one side of the room, and said, ' My Lord, I 
had newly received some news last night when you spoke to 
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CHAP, me, which had disturbed me, and made me speak to you in 
some disorder, therefore I would not have you take notice of 



any thing I then said to you, for I dare trust you to go where 
you will ; but said, if you only go for curiosity, you might as 
well satisfy that elsewhere as in Holland."* 

The trial of the Bishopsf was an event that struck deeply 
on the mind of Danby, as on that of many others, proving, as 
it did, that the King had become perfectly reckless. That he 
looked, even before that, to the necessity of calling over the 
Prince of Orange to place restrictions on the King, there is 
little doubt, but on the evening of the Bishop's acquittal, he 
joined Shrewsbury, Devonshire, Lumley, Compton Bishop 
of London, Admiral Russell, and Henry Sydney, in the 
celebrated invitation to the Prince of Orange. Devonshire, 
thfiinTita- ^^^ ^^ ^ecn that Lord Cavendish that had persecuted 
^to ^ Danby with such relentless rigour, had met him at the house 
Onnge. of a friend, at Whittington, in Derbyshire, and made a will- 
ing acknowledgment in the presence of Colonel D' Arcy, 
that he and those who acted with him, had been mis-led.:^ 
Indeed, the dangers to the Commonwealth, had united men 
of the most opposite political opinions, and whoever had been 
separated by personal animosity. In the case of Danby, 
however, the truth had begun to appear to his violent oppo- 
nents even before James had driven matters to so great an 
extremity. " Many," he says, "both of Lords and Commons, 
who had in 1678 voted against me, (and particularly the Lord 
Russell, and Sir Henry Capel, who was the man that carried 
up that impeachment to the Lords,) owned to me their being 
led into great mistakes concerning me, and that they were 
sorry for it, and that many others were then undeceived as 
well as themselves." § 

• Dalrymple Appendix. + June 30tb, 1688. 



X This allianoe was thought very ominous by the Royalists. " Lord Fairfax, a Roman 
Catholic, and Lord Lieutenant of the North Riding, being at York, observed to me, '' 
says Reresby, *'it could be for no good end that the Lords Devonshire and Danby were come 
down to the country, though the former pretended that he was only come down to view bis 
estate, and the latter, to divide the water at Knaresborough."— Reresby 356. 

§ Danby Letters, Inlroduction, page 6, 
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He who had been the champion of the non-resisting test — CHAP, 
the advocate of passive obedience, — and who had shut up the 
coffee-houses to restrain public opinion, now found himself 
high amongst the resistance party, and inviting foreign aid. 
Indeed, according to Burnet, and the fact is not improbable, 
Danby was the chief cause of the Revolution, by not only 
adopting the project of William's intervention himself, but 
bringing Compton, the Bishop of London, into the scheme. 

The affair of the Bishops had created great enthusiasm 
amongst the populace, and Danby and his friends supposed ^^^^f 
it would create an equal violence in the councils of the King, of the 
Accordingly they transmitted to the Hague, a document 
which, if it was only meant as a request for William to come 
over and force James 'to call a " free Parliament," was so 
strongly worded that the Prince of Orange was justified in 
considering it an invitation to the crown. 

** The people," they write, ^^ are so generally dissatisfied 
with the present conduct of the government, in relation to 
their religion, liberty, and properties, (all of which have 
been greatly invaded ), and they are in such expectations 
of their prospects being daily worse, that your Highness may 
be assured, that there are nineteen parts twenty throughout 
the kingdom, who are desirous of a change ; and who, we 
believe, would willingly contribute to it, if they had such a 
protection to countenance their rising, as would secure them 
from being destroyed, before they could get to be in a posture 
able to defend themselves. It is no less certain, that the 
greatest part of the nobility and gentry are as much dissatis- 
fied, although it may not be safe to speak to many of them 
beforehand ; and there is no doubt but that some of the most 
considerable of them would venture themselves with your 
Highness at your first landing, whose interests would be able 
to draw great numbers to them, whenever they could protect the Invita- 
thexn, and the raising and drawing men together ; and if such 
a strength could be landed as were able to defend itself, and 
them till they could be got together into some order, we make 
no doubt but that strength would quickly be increased to a 
number double to the army here, although their army should 
all remain firm to them." 
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CHAP. After holding out strong hopes, which were entirely well 
• founded^ that the royal army would desert to the Prince, and 
that if a blow were not soon struck James could render Ihem 
helpless by calling a packed Parliament, they proceed to say, 
^ These considerations make us of opinion that this is a 
season in which we may more probably contribute to our own 
safeties than hereafter, (although we must own to your 
Highness there are some judgments differing from ours in 
^^gj^s? this particular), insomuch that if the circumstances stand so 
oome over with your Highness, that you believe you can get here time 
enough, in a condition to give assistances this year^ sufficient 
for a relief under these circumstances which have been now 
represented, we, who subscribe this, will not fail tq attend 
your Highness upon your landing, and to do all that lies in 
our power to prepare others to be in as much readiness as 
such an action is capable of* 

At the end of this tbey rebuke the Prince seriously for 
having complimented the King on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, '^ which not one in a thousand believed to be the 
Queen's son," and inform him that he must make that alleged 
imposture one of the principal reasons for his coming armed 
into England. They conclude by advising him to bring a 
quantity of artillery and ammunition. At this time the 
project of the intended invasion and its immediate occurrence, 
had become well known, and Danby, the Court was fully 
assured, was one of its principal movers. 
** The Duke of Newcastle,'* Reresby relates, *' who kept 
Danb ' i^othing a secret from me, told me he had heard Lord Danby 
prepan^on had a great sum of money in the bank of Holland, and that 
inviaion. he had been invited up to London by My Lord Bellasis and 
the King's order ; that he made some offers of his service, 
but that he had no manner of intention to go up, which last 
I very well knew from other hands." f 

Yet Danby had thought it necessary to keep up a sem- 
blance of loyalty, and was gazetted by James as one of those 
who had tendered their services to the King.^ 

* Dalrjmple Appendix, II. 107. + Reresby's Memoirs. 

;);" Whitehall, Oct. 10. Several of the nobility and gentry continae to offer their 
services to His Majesty, amongst which are the Earls of Pembroke, Westmoreland, and 
Danby, and the Lord Hanlingtower."— ionifcw Qagette, Oct. 11, 1688. 
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It would seem^ that he began now to think he had CHAP 
gone too &r. The quarrel before him was very doubtful^ ' 

and the possibility of evil results both to himself and the 
country was not pleasant to contemplate. Reresby who was 
his neighbour^ and who had adhered throughout^ though 
without doing much service, to the cause of James, says that 
*^ On the 15th of October, in some discourse with the Earl of 
Danby at the Dean's house, his Lordship broke out into 
these expressions : '^ We are now every way in an ill con- 
dition in this kingdom. If the King beats the Prince of 
Orange, Popery will return upon us with more violence than 
ever. If the Prince beats the King, the crown and the 
nation may be in no small danger."* 

Danby was not singular in these apprehensions. Large 
numbers of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, however much ^gio^'of 
they were shocked at the violent measures of James, were **»« result. 
not prepared for a Revolution, and for the absolute transfer- 
ence of the Crown — the object at which they began to see 
WiUiam hg-d been all along aiming. The blow however was 
about to be struck. William was already prepared to put to 
sea, and Danby had taken a lead in the advancement of his 
interests. In the letters of the second Earl of Chesterfield, 
we find the following from Danby, dated only 1688, but most 
probably in or near the end of October :— 
" My Lord, 

*^ The long acquaintance I have had with 
your Lordship, and the confidence I have of your honour 
and worth, makes me venture to impart to your Lordship the His letter 
great design that is now on foot. The Prince of Orange, if ^leiSer- 
the wind serves, will land in England with twelve thousand *®^*** 
men within this fortnight ; Hull will be delivered to him, 
and the greatest part of the King's army with many of the 
nobility, will revolt. I confess, as to my own part, I had 
rather lose my life in the field than live under an arbitrary 
power, and see our laws and religion changed which is now 
visibly the King's intention, but I do not know what your 
Lordship's thoughts may be of this matter, and therefore I 
will stay at Leicester till you send mee word if you doe 

* Reresby's Memoirs 358. 
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approve of our undertaking, I will come over to Bretby, 
and after having acquainted you with all the particulars of 
our whole designe, take my measures with your Lordship ; 
but if you dislike our proceedings, I will not doe you so 
great a prejudice. However, I thought it might be a service 
to you, to let your Lordship know what is now transacting 
that you may sute your occasion, and prepare yourself for so 
great a change as is speedily like to happen. 

" I am. My Lord, 

" Your, Sfc.i 

" Pray send mee your answer immediately by this bearer, 
for I doe only stay in this place to receive it."* 

At this time William was expected in the north, when 
Danby would have been required to play a much more direct 
and prominent part. When he heard that he had landed at 
Torbay, and was advancing upon Exeter, he immediately took 
arms. He was accompanied by his son, Lord Latimer, Lord 
Lumly, Lord Horton, Lord Willoughby, and a large number 
of gentry and their servants, in all, making one hundred 
horse. 

A meeting had been appointed in York to petition for a 
free Parliament, and the Duke of Newcastle, whom James 
had made Lord Lieutenant of both Ridings of the county, 
came to the city to dissolve the meeting, if anything but the 
utmost loyalty should be expressed, thinking ^' it not fit that 
there should be so much of the militia together." The meet- 
ing assembled, and immediately showed evident signs of 
becoming very seditious towards James, Sir Henry Goodrich 
openly accusing the King of endeavouring to bring in Popery. 
Lord Danby did not attend the meeting, but took up his 
residence in the city, to await the result. After much dis- 
cussion, they at length agreed to a petition, and we have 
what followed, from Reresby, who was an eye witness, being 
present as Governor of York. " They proceeded," he says, 
^^ to sign, but before a third man could subscribe it, in comes 
one Mr. Tankard, with a rueful story, that the papists were 
risen, and that they had actually fired upon the militia-troops. 



* Chesterfield Letters p. 336. 
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Alarmed at this, the gentlemen ran out, and those that were CHAP, 
privy to the design betook them to their horses, which were ^^* 
conveniently at hand for their purpose. Lord Danby mean- 
while in his lodging, waited for the false alarm, and mounted 
with his son, Lord Lumley, Lord Horton, Lord Willoughby, 
and others, who, together with their servants, formed a body 
of horse, consisting of a hundred in number, well mounted, 
and well accoutred. These rode up to the four milida-troops, 
drawn out on another account, and cried out, 'A free par- 
liament; the protestant religion, and no popery!* Th^ 
captains of these troops were. Lord Fairfax, Sir Thomas 
Gower, Mr. Robinson, and Captain Tankard; who being 
admitted of the secret the night before, though prompt and 
ready enough in their nature for any action of the kind, 
immediately cried out the same, and led their troops over to 
them. In the first place, they sent to the main-guard of the 
standing company, which (the number not exceeding twenty) 
they surprized/'* The governor attempted to obtain obe- 
dience. The four captains despised his orders, and he was 
fain to call out his own servants. 

" I then," he proceeds, " sent for my own horses, and was 
just ready to go to the troops, in hopes, by my presence, to 
regain them to the king*s service, when Sir Henry Bellasis, 
who had commanded a regiment in Holland, under the 
prince, and had lurked about a long while in Yorkshire for 
his Highness's service, drew up a party of thirty horse before 
my door and prevented any stirring abroad, till Lord Danby 
and his principal companions came up to me. 

" His Lordship told me, that to resist were to no manner of 
end or purpose ; that himself and the gentlemen with him, 
were in arms for a free parliament, and the preservation of 
the protestant religion and government, as bylaw established; 
which the King had almost brought to nothing, and which 
the Prince of Orange had come to restore, and that he hoped 
I would join them in so laudable an effort. I made answer, 
that I was for a free parliament and the protestant religion 
as well as they, but that I was also for the King. His lord^ 
ship replied, that he was so too ; and that he hoped as we 

* Reresby's Memoirs, 364. 
VOL. I. X 
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CHAP, agreed in principles, we should concur in action. I told him, 
^' though we exactly agreed in the matter, we differed widely 
as to the manner, and I could not conceive it lawful to extort 
anything from the crown by any measure of force ; and that 
as I had the honour of being his majesty's governor of York, 
it was impossible, whatever the consequences might be, for 
me to join in concert with those who openly and avowedly 
acted in repugnance to, and contempt of, his authority and 
commission. His lordship then said * he must imprison me,' 
to which I made answer, ' that I was naked and destitute of 
friends and assistance, and that I acknowledged myself in 
his lordship's power to do with me as he would.' But after 
some short consultation, his lordship told me, he knew me to 
be a man of honour, and that he should think my engage- 
ment not to stir, to be as sure and as close a restraint upon 
me as a guard or a prison ; so that upon the pledge of my 
honour, I was to confine myself to my room ; his lordship, 
however, recommended what he had offered to my farther 
consideration. They then seized on all the gates, posted 
strong guards every where, and suffered none to go in or 
out ; they secured such persons as betrayed a dislike to their 
proceedings, and especially the officers of the company ; but 
the company itself revolted to them the next day."* 

Danby's preparations according to Eachard^t ^^^ 1>^^Q 



Eachard*! 
Account of 



* Reresbf , 866. 

t *< He bad formed a little army and council, in which h^ acted with the Lordi Lumley, 
Fairfax, Willoughby, and others, who assiited him in the eeixure of York. Bat when the 
Prince landed in the distant part of the country, this adventurous- band began to be a 
little apprehensive for their own safety ; but Danby reminded them that they were already 
guilty of treason, and as they could not go back, they must go forward. He told them 
that Jsmes was a coward, and would not meet the Prince. But he had recourse to arti- 
fice for keeping them in the right course. He intercepted all letters, and produced those 
only which answered his purpose ; and when news came, which he could not intercept, 
that the King would pardon all that deserted the Prince, he caused a fabricated letter to 



his proceed- |^ brought to him by express, jast as he was sitting down to dinner with his firiends.—Il 
8 • — - «-.!- - i^t*-.- K« — ;j #-«-. f «-.! ^ im^ might be read at leisure. After dinner 



was only a letter, he said, from Lord — 
he drew the letter from under his plate and read it,— his correspondent assured him, as a 
secret worth knowing, that the King, as soon as he could cause a disunion among them, 
was resolved to hang up all whom he could get into his hands. At another time he inter- 
cepted a letter from one of the King's friends in Yorkshire, acquainting His Majesty that 
the adherents of the Prince in those parts amounted to about 4000 men. Those to whom 
he showed this letter proposed that it should be stopped, but their artful chief added a 
cypher to the number, and thus sent to the King authentic information that 40,000 men of 
Yorkshire had risen against him."--JSacAarcf abridged by Covrfenay.— That James would 
have "hanged up all whom he could get into his hands," was no great stretch of fiction, in 
all probability. 
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carried on with great perseverance and wisdom. He had CHAP, 
even resorted to stratagem and trick to get up a number of 
adherents. By these means, he had kept together the gen- 
tlemen of his neighbourhood^ and was enabled to get pos- 
session of York, Hull, Newcastle, and Berwick, on behalf of^J^J'^JJJ*. 
William. He busied himself in the Prince's interests till the Berw^kf** 
26th of December, 1688, on the evening of which day he 
arrived in London.* Danby seems to have wavered very 
much not only after the Revolution was accomplished, and 
during (as we shall presently see) all his time of office under 
William, but even while he was assisting in its progress. 
His delay in coming to London was remarkable, though 
William had repeatedly sent for him, while the crown, on 
James's return, seemed slipping from his grasp. When he 
did arrive. Turner, Bishop of Ely, and Lloyd, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, tried to know his sentiments as to the 
legality of the Bcvolution and the proper course to pursue, 
but they "could make no discovery of his mind." To Lady His reserve 

as to the 

Danby 's half brother. Lord Abingdon, he lamented that new oatus. 
James had been so ill-advised as to absent himself, which 
left any attempt at accommodation hopeless. He seems, in 
fact, not to have been prepared for William's undisguised 
attempt to drive out his father-iu-law, and that by the most 
unfeeling course of conduct. 

Those who had taken part with Danby in the North shared 
in his indecision. We find again in Reresby, evidence of 
this. "I had discourse," he says, "with several of these 
gentlemen, and perceived that they began to reflect on what 
they had done, as of more danger than they at first thought 
of, and found they were troubled, that men came in so slowly 
to them. Lord Willoughby said, it was the first time that 
any Bertie had been concerned against the crown ; that it 
was a grief to him, but that the necessity of the times was 
fatally such, that there had been no avoiding it."t 

Danby took his seat in the House of Lords when the 
Convention Parliament met on the 22nd January, 1689, and 
immediately assumed a prominent place amongst the friends 

* Diary of the Earl of Clarendon, II. 236. 
t Reresby*s Memoirs, 368. 

X 2 
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CHAP, of the Priiice. He was Chairman of the Committee which 
drew up the address to William, thanking him for his exer- 



tions and praying him to continue to govern. He was after- 
wards Chairman of the Committee of the whole House on the 
state of the nation, in which the consideration of the votes of 
the Commons took place. The Lords^ before they considered 
the vote of the Commons as to the vacancy of the throne, de- 
bated the question brought forward by^ Lord Nottingham, of 
creating a regency in the name of James II. Danby voted 
voteiapiinrt against the regency proposition, which was only lost by a 
majority of 51 to 49. Now came on the famous resolution 
adopted by the lower house, " That King James II., having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by 
breaking the original contract between King and people, 
and, by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, having 
violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself 
out of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that 
the throne is thereby vacant." 

Danby voted against the statement that the throne was 
vacant ; assuming (as there is every reason to believe be did 
sincerely) that the Prince of Wales was supposititious, and 
that, though James had made a demise of the Crown, Mary was 
in fact Queen. It is now impossible to know exactly what 
was Mary's wishes as to the throne of England. Burnet, in 
his anxiety to exaggerate his own services, has rendered his 
story inconsistent with more credible records; and recent 
historians have given us little help.* Danby went so far, ac- 
Bornet'8 ac- cordiug to Bumet, as to write to Mary into Holland, offering 
coSdurt. " to make her Queen Regent, but she transmitted the proposal 
and her refusal to her husband. Halifax, whose chief anxiety 
was to secure under the new dynasty the high office which he 
so anxiously sought under the last ; and whose reconciliation 
with Danby was but apparent and not real, saw the great 
error which the latter had committed in the eyes of William 
by his advocacy of the claims of the Queen, and took advan- 
tage of it. At the meeting at Lord Devonshire's, they came 
to high words upon the subject. Halifax had already prepared 

• See Macaulay's History of England on the point, and the criticism of the Quarterly 
Review upon it. 
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his way to make a good footing with the new court, and at CHAP, 
this meeting, Lord Dartmouth notes that he forced Fagel, the ^^' 
Dutch Minister, to give his views; who protesting that he 
knew nothing of William's desires from himself upon the 
subject, said, as his own opinion, that " the Prince would not 
be content to be his wife's gentleman-usher." 

Danby now saw his mistake — the nature of which was, that 
he seems to have given William credit for too much sincerity Fails fuiiy in 

® •'to William's 

throughout ; and to have believed that the man wiio reached sciieme. 
the highest office in Holland through the blood of De Witt, 
would have entered England only to put a crown upon the head 
of his wife. Whether from pique at the success of Halifax, 
or from real desire of office, Danby now joined the prevailing 
current, and on the day that the final vote was come to, 
** made an excellent speech to prove the vacancy of the 
throne, and the necessity of filling it with the Prince and the 
Princess of Orange."* He was, however, too late with his 
advocacy : William, who was no improvement on the House 
of Stuart in the quality of implacability, had been offended at 
the attempt to postpone him, and Danby had many enemies. 
Halifax, it is evident, though not early in the secret of 
William's intended expedition, had lost no time in ingratia- 
ting himself with the new court, and had hit upon the right 
subject in advocating the priority of the claim of the Prince 
of Orange to reign.f In the new ministry, therefore, Danby 
was only appointed to the high, but not very lucrative, office 
of President of the council, having declined to accept along 
with it the more influential but inferior post of Secretary of 
State, and taking the Presidency, he assured his friends, at ig made Pre- 

t - /t .1 T7-» Tx A 1 • fiideiit of the 

the urgent request of the King. He was at the same time council, and 
raised to the dignity of Marquis of Caermarthen, for which caermaitueu 
his patent was being engrossed in the reign of Cliarlcs II., 
when the storm of his second impeachment burst upon him. 

* Lord Dartmouth on Burnet. 

t His new-born zeal had even led him to move that the crown be offered to William, 
without mention of Mary. *'The Marquis of Halifax made a motion that the crown 
should immediately be conferred upon the Prince of Orange. Yet though hq was seconded 
by Lord Colepepper, the House remained silent.^*— Macpher»on, I. 566. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

FROM DANBy's second ACCESSION TO OFFICE TILL HIS 

DEATH. 

Danby*B difiappointment. Causes of his apprehension. JEtemonstrates 
with William. Hopes of James's return. The House of Commons 
censures the ministry. They attack Danby. He advises the disso- 
lution. '* The Caermarthen Administration." Eenewed attacks by the 
Commons. Instigated by Shrewsbury. William appoints a council 
of nine, and departs for Ireland. Letter of Queen Mary. And of 
Danby to the King. Battle off Beecby Head. Joy of the Jacobites. 
Danby Tolunteers to go to the Fleet. His renewed dissatisfaction. 
Opposition of the Lords of the Admiralty. The Queen's account of 
the Council. Confessions of the Jacobites. Bejection of the Trien- 
nial Act. Danby offers to go Lord Lieutenant to Ireland. Quarrels 
with the Ministry. Is created Duke of Leeds. His correspondence 
with the Court of St. Germains. Lady Shrewsbury's instructions. 
James's hopes from him. Danby is impeached a third time. Grounds 
of the impeachment. Danby defends himself before the House of Com- 
mons. William dissolres the Parliament. William suspects Danby, 
and he retires. His speech on the impeachment of Sacheyerell. At* 
tempts to sound Queen Anne. Adheres to the election. Publishes 
his " Letters " and " Memoirs." His death. 

CHAP. Danby, in one point of view, spoke quite truly, when he said 

^^^' that he accepted office unwillingly under the new govern- 

Danby'R mcnt. His ambitiou was dissatisfied, and, as Halifax ex- 

^Mppoint- ppggggj j|.^ j^g ^^g Qjj ^jjjg account " down in the mouth.'* 

He had, with very good cause, hoped for chief office under 
William. He had been the earliest friend of that Prince, 
had brought about his marriage, and had ventured ** bis all," 
as he said, in his service. But William decided to have the 
Treasury put in commission, not certainly for the convenience 
of such a course, but to avoid the necessity of the choice of a 
Prime Minister. 

Danby informed Reresby that "he had been appointed 
President of the Council quite against his will, after the 
King had declared he could not give him the staff of Treasurer ; 
determined, as he was, that the Treasury should be in the 
hands of Commissioners." He further told his friend, that all 
he asked of William was, '* a patent to which he had a 
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right by a former grant/' namely, the M arquisate of Caer- CHAP, 
marthen, and that he took office because the King considered ^^^' 
" it would be by no means for his interest to be out of all 
business." 

Halifax had been able to tell the same annalist long 
before, that the Treasury would be put in commission — a fact 
which he probably learned in reply to his own application for 
the staff— and that Danby would be *^ disappointed and obliged 
to take up with the Presidency of the Council, a place of 
great honour and credit, but very small profit ; while Halifax 
himself was made Lord Privy Seal of his own choice ; an 
office of great trust, and with full £3000 a year."* 

It would not be fair to Danby to suppose that his personal 
disappointment was the cause of the regret he felt about the 
results of the Revolution. He was a high Churchman, and 
found that he had been instrumental in advancing to the 
throne a Dutch Calvinist, who tooked with far more favour 
on the Presbyterians, than on an Episcopacy, a part of which 
first flattered, then deceived, and finally abandoned, his pre- 
decessor. The bonds of the State had been loosened. Even Ca"8e8 of 

his appre- 

the extreme partisans of William looked upon the change of tensions. 
dynasty as an experiment, and the throne was surrounded 
with none of the prescriptive safeguards of public feeling 
which it cost the Stuarts so much ingenuity of tyranny, 
folly, and ingratitude, to sweep away. Scotland was, in point 
of fact, as much in a state of independence, as if it had 
taken the course which a "court lady" informed Reresby, 
that " a great lord of that country" threatened, and chosen a 
government of its own ; while in Ireland, James was still King, 
andTyrconnell, his viceroy, carried persecution with ahigh hand 
all over the island, except in the single city of Londonderry, 

* At a subsequent period Reresby gives Halifax's hopes against Danby in more detail. 
"And now Lord Halifax told me, that the Marquis of Caerroarthen's retirement into the 
country, his pretences to be sick, and his so seldom appearing at Ck)urt, instilled fresh 
jealousiat of him : that he had heard he should say, things could not long continue thus ; 
that his relations and friends were very dangerous in their discourse, and that he himself 
was very open ; that he found this new Marquis had no mind to be inward or intimate 
with him ; that he supposed his Lordship might imagine he had kept him at a distance 
from the Treasurer's staff, but that, imagine what he would, he did not altogether deserve 
it ; that, of all men in the world, the King would never have invested him with that office 
nor indeed with any other that was very considerable, as he would find, if affairs bat held 
out till September. Hereupon I acquainted his Lordship with some grounds that made it 
suspected the President was discontented."— /2€r««A^'< Memoirs 1 407. 
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CHAP, on the extreme coast of the north, where the Presbyterians 
^^^- settled in the time of James I. and those who had fled from the 
persecutions of Sharpe and Lauderdale were sustaining sie^e 
with a heroism unexampled in the history of war. 

Reresby, to whom we are indebted for so much graphic 
and authentic information, as to the men and measures of 
this time, informs us that he dined with Lord Dan by (for 
even Ins contemporaries agree in declining to use his higher 
title of Caermartheu) just at this period. "I found him ex- 
tremely cooled," he says, " with regard to affairs as now 
managed. He said, that being embarked with his all, be 
was sorry to see things no better conducted ; that Ireland 
was now in a manner become invincible by our neglect of 
sending forces thither before now ; that with regard to this 
and other material points, equally unheeded, he had been 
pressing with the King to a degree even of incivility ; that he 
had told His Majesty he ^iuly saw he did all he could to 
encourage the Presbyterians, and to .dishearten the church, 
which could not but be absolutely prejudicial both to him and 
the government : though he at the same time observed that 
His Majesty interfered but little in councils, being prevented 
therefrom partly by inclination and partly by want of health. 
Indeed, the King looked but ill, and the difficulty he laboured 
under in swallowing, seemed to foretell him a man of shor* 
continuance in this world." 

In this remarkable conversation, Danby expressed "him- 
self doubtful of the continuance of affairs as they now stood," 
and related to Reresby, that James had sent to him by 
Charles Bertie, offering to throw himself into his hands 
before he went away ; and he replied, that his own force was 
not strong enough to trust to, but if the King could bring 
a considerable party, "and come without his Papists," he 
would lose his life to keep him from injury. But James, 
" having no mind to part with his Romans," would not come. 
Even at this time, Danby still believed that if James could 
satisfy the people with safeguards, William might be driven 
out again. The following language used to a notorious Ja- 
cobite" like Reresby, was calculated at all events to extract 
from him what were the hopes of his party — and was strange. 



Hopes of 
James's re 
turn. 
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at least, if it had no latent meaning, when coming from the CHAP. 

lips of William's President of the Council. He said, " if the ^ 

King (James) would but quit his Papists, it might possibly 
not be too late yet for him. The Duke of Gordon, a Papist, 
and the Governor of Edinburgh Castle (the only magazine in 
Scotland), who was lately ready and willing to surrender it to 
any body, now held it obstinately for King James ; and the 
discontents in England grew daily greater and greater. He 
then reflected on Lord Halifax, the King, and all about him, 
as most strongly infatuated with notions of their own security, 
and particularly animadverted on the last-mentioned Lord, 
for insisting with such violence in a speech of his, that the 
Prince should be intitled legal and rightful King of this 
realm (which I suppose the Lord Halifax did with a view of 
continuing the old oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to 
obviate all scruple about taking the new), saying it was mere 
nonsense ; for that had the Prince of Wales been made Kins: 
he could never have been deemed our lawful Sovereign while 
his father lived. But his Lordship nevertheless appeared 
very serious and urgent about the legality of taking the new 
oaths, and condemned the Bishops for their squeamishness in 
that respect, though they themselves had had so large a hand 
in bringing about this great and extraordinary change ; and 
thereupon quoted Lord Nottingham's speech, who, in the 
House of Lords, had observed, that though he had never in the 
least consented to this Revolution, but had with all his might 
opposed the Prince's accession, as contrary to law, yet since 
His Highness was here, and we must owe our protection to 
him as King de facto, he thought it but just and legal to 
swear allegiance to him."* 

Parliament made another unavailing attempt to accom- 
plish what, as long as principle or sincerity exists in matters 
of religion, can never be accomplished — the '* comprehension," 
as it was called, of all Dissenters with the Church. It is 
scarcely possible for Danby to have been favourable to this 
attempt, for he seems at the time to have been looked upon as 
the champion of the High Church party, and as the friend of 
the non-juring Bishops. The second Earl of Clarendon meu- 

♦ Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. 
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CHAP, tions in his diary, that some of the latter oonsolted him as to their 

^^' threatened suspension, and his advice was, that they shoald 

apply themselves to Danby, who would take their part if he 

thought there was any hope of success.* 

cfCo^moM Whether from the very constitution of the Convention 

mSSSi^. **** Parliament, or from the great apparent instability of the 

government and the universal discontent, the new ministry 

soon fell under the censure of the House of Commons. 

The House complained with good reason of tlie mismanage- 
ment of affairs in Ireland, where James had arrived and assem- 
bled a Parliament in Dublin ; but the chief enmity seems to 
have been levelled personally against Danby. The House 
appointed a Committee on Irish affairs, and immediately after- 
wards a Mr. Howe, who, strangely enough, was at the same 
time Vice Chamberlain to the Queen, moved " that an ad- 
dress be presented to His Majesty, to remove from bis pre- 
sence and councils such persons as have been impeached in 
Parliament^ This was sufficiently plain, and was followed, 
after some debate, by a very significant resolution that a par- 
don was not pleadable in lieu of an indictment by the House 
of Commons. The Irish Committee in the mean time pro- 
ceeded with its inquiries, and in the course of them had 
Snlyf***^'^ occasion to address the King for liberty to see " the minute 
books of the Committee (of Council) for Irish affairs." To 
this William replied, that he " would consider of it ;" and the 
Commons immediately resolved, ''That those persons who 
have been the occasion of delaying sending relief to Ireland, 
and those persons that advise the King to defer the giving 
leave for some members of the House to inspect the minute 
books of the Committee for Irish affairs, are enemies to the 
King and kingdom. "J Following up this resolution, Mr. 
Howe adopted the more open and direct course of moving 
that an address be presented to the King t« " remove from 
his councils the Marquis of Halifax and the Marquis of Caer- 
marthen." William, however, gave way, in the matter of 
the minute books, and the motion was unsuccessful for the 
present. 

* Clarendon's Diary, December 15, 1689. 

t Commons JoarnaU, X. 162.— Parliamentary History, 283. 

X Parliamentary History, 381.— Commons Journals, X. 217. 
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The Convention Parliament was determined by all means CHAP, 
to coerce those who had been, and were suspected still to be, 
adherents of King James. In this spirit, in the bill for re- 
storing corporations, they attempted to exclude all who had 
been consenting in giving up charters to the late King. 
This clause was lost, and the majority of two Lords, amongst 
whom was Danby, declined to vote that the surrenders were 
illegal. William was sick of these struggles and heats of 
party ; so unlike what he anticipated from the English people, 
who had given so much despotic power to their hereditary 
kings, and who, he naturally concluded, would accord to 
him the same amount. To Danby, Shrewsbury, and others, 
he declared that he would go back to Holland, " leaving 
everything in the hands of the Queen." Danby, it is very 
probable, took advantage of thi^^disposition of his mind, to 
advise the King to get rid of so troublesome a Parliament, 
well knowing, doubtless, that the state of the public mind 
would give the Church and Tory party a great majority in 
the next. That Shrewsbury and the Whigs were well aware 
of this is clear, from their opposition to the pending dissolu- He advises 
tion. Shrewsbury strongly remonstrated against it, and iStion.***^ 
seriously intended to resign.* 

On the 6th of February, 1689^ the Parliament was dis- 
solved, and a new one called for the 20th of March, 1690. 
In the meantime, Halifax, who had much to fear, both from 
the activity of his enemies, and from their knowledge of his 
previous proceedings, resigned the Privy Seal,f and in the 
new Parliament went over to the opposition. 

* Letter to the King, 22nd December, 1689, in the Shrewsbury Correspondence. 

"f It would appear that, at this time, Halifax had some fear of an impeachment ; for on 
the 6th of February he wrote to Lord Chesterfield,—" after having withstood the attempt 
of my adversaryes in Parliament, and out of the annoyance that is naturall to honest men, 
injured, defyed their malice instead of courting their friendship, I am apt to think it now 
(no lesse for the consideration of the publique than fbr my own ease) may bee fit for me to 
retire ; and therefore I am resolved to do it very suddenly. I would not have troubled 
your Lordship with this circumstance concerning myself, but that I heard, upon my 
place having been offered to yon, that you were in some disposition to accept it. This is 
the occasion of my writing, to desire you would take no resolution of that kind till I have 
the honour to see you, which will not be long, if the resolution holdeth, of calling a new 
Parliament immediately, at which I would much rather have your company than your 
proxy. The reasons I have to say this are too many to be set down in paper, so that you 
must give mee so much credit as to believe that without some reasonable ground to jus- 
tify mee in it, this intimation should not have been given yon."— Letters of Philip, second 
Earl of Chesterfieldf 341. 
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CHAP. Danby does not appear to "have taken part in the angry 
debates of the new Parliament, on the bill to make valid the 
proceedings of the Convention. The Tories were strong 
enough to begin a violent and powerful opposition, and 
when not successful, protested that " the declaring laws to be 
good, which were passed in a Parliament not called by writ 
in due form of law, is destructive of the legal constitution of 
this monarchy, and may be of evil and pernicious conse- 
quences to our present government under this King and 
Queen." Those, however, who defeated their motion as to 
the Convention, were strong enough to oppose their protest, 
which they accordingly ordered to be erased from the journals 
of the House. The influence of Danby had been gradually 
advancing, and was greatly increased by 'the retirement of 
Halifax. Historians attribute the new appointments to him •* 
and the resignation of Shrewsbury, which followed the first 
display of Tory power, in the new Parliament, left him the 

mirthen*Ad. ^^^^ ^^ what has been frequently called the Caermabtuen 

tidni"™ Administration. 

If Danby had not the office of Prime Minister, he had 
certainly all the responsibility and all the odium attaclied to 
it. He was attacked in Parliament as " having sold the 
nation to France once, and being ready to sell it again ;" and 
it was declared that " no man who had been under impeach- 
ment was fit to be near the King." Colonel Granville, ex- 
pressing the hostility of the Whigs, set more plainly about the 
matter : " I am," said he, " for the head of the Privy Council — 
a great man, a bold man, and an able man, capable of making 
an attempt upon English spirits. When we reflect upon the 
arbitrary acts and counsels of the Marquis of Caermarthen in 
King William's time, it reminds us of the same actions in 
King Charles the Second's time. I have heard of his merit 
in the Revolution. A private life would haVe better become 

* " Darings the interval of Parliament several chan^eSj nnfavonrable to the Whign, 
were made in the higher departments of State. Though the Marquis of Halifax was 
removed from the office of Privy Seal, Danby, now Marquis of Caermarthen, who was 
equally obnoxious to the party, fiUe<i all vacancies with his creatures. The Earls of Mon- 
mouth and Warrington, and Sir Henry Capel, whose zeal in the late Revolution had been 
much distinguished, were dismissed from the Treasury. Sir John Souther, under the 
patronage of Caermarthen, was appointed first Commissioner, and Hampden, accommo- 
dating his principles to his interest, was made Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of the 
Exche(i\iQr.'''—Macj}herson' 9 History of England, I. 651. 
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him, and been more for his interests. I cannot wonder if CHAP. 

T7"TT 

people be cautious in sending money to those that have so 
often miscarried. At one leap, from being prisoner in the 
Tower, to be President of the Council, sticks with me. He 
has been impeached by the Commons of England ; and now Renewed at- 

t^ck by thft 

to grasp at power, to satisfy his revenge upon those who Commons. 
have impeached him for betraying the liberties of England ! 
I would pass some censure upon him, and pull him down, 
though he were greater than he is, and I will be ready to do 
always so to those that betray the liberties of England." 

Several persons in the House defended Danby, but the de- 
termination to overthrow him was very plain. " All tliis,'' 
says Burnet, " showed a design against that Lord (Danby), 
who was believed to have the greatest credit with the King 
and Queen, and was again falling under an universal hatred. 
In a House of Commons, every motion against a Minister is 
apt to be well entertained ; some envy him, others are angry 
at him ; many hope to share in the spoils of him, or of his 
friends that fall with him ; and a love of changes, and wan- 
tonness of mind, makes the attacking a minister a diversion 
to the rest. The thing was well laid, and fourteen leading ghJe^ifuryy 
men had undertaken to manage the matter against him, in 
which the Earl of Shrewsbury had the chief hand, as he him- 
self told me, for he had a very bad opinion of the man, and 
thought his advices would in conclusion ruin the King and 
his affairs." 

Burnet attributes to Shrewsbury the instigation of this 
attack, but Halifax probably had also lent some little aid. 

William, at length, instead of retiring to Holland, as he ™,IigV^ 
threatened, set out for Ireland to reap the glory of his pas- nUiT^anS^ 
sage of the Boyne, and the disgrace of his repulse from Lim- irSaJd.^^"^ 
erick ; leaving to Mary the administration of affairs, which 
Parliament had provided she should assume in his absence. 
The Queen had a most difficult task to perform, and displayed 
great and unexpected ability. Her council of nine consisted 
of Danby, Devonshire, Pembroke, Marlborough, Notting- 
ham, Monmouth, Dorset, Sir John Lowther, and Admiral 
Russell ; but, according to the directions of her husband, she 
chiefly consulted with Danby. The letters of Queen Mary 
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CHAP, to the King at this time, both for wisdom, sagacity, affection, 
^^^' and elegance, ought to protect her, at least, from the charge 



of being illiterate, which of all the faults that party spirit 
has laid upon her, was resenred for the present time to make. 
Half the Council were Whigs, and half Tories.* The Par- 
liament was divided into violent and nearly equally-balanced 
parties, and the fleet was lying almost inactive, though the 
French were on the coast. The fl^eet was the Queen s first 
great trouble. Torrington was thought too slow in coming 
to an engagement, and the proposal, common in those times, 
was made to associate some person in the command. Mon- 
mouth, who was afterwards '' the rapid Peterborough," 
offered to go at once, but as he was one of the Queen's Coun- 
cil, she objected to permit him. Danby, who merited the 
eulogium passed upon him, that he was a good judge of 
men, wished that another of the Council should be sent — 
Russell, who afterwards won the battle off La Hogue» Mary 
writes to William that she objected to Monmouth's going, as 
one of the Council, chiefly to prevent Danby from pressing 
the sending of Russell. In her letter she says : — 
Letter of " I s^id it, really as I meant, and besides, to hinder propo- 
QueenMary. gjjj^^g of this kind for Mr. Russell, for I see Lord Caer- 
marthen has upon several occasions to me alone, mentioned 
the sending Mr. Russell, and I believe it was only to be rid 
of him ; for my part, after what you have told me of all the 

nine, I should be very sorry to have him from hence 

Now I have named Mr. Russell, I must tell you that at 
your first going, he did not come to me, nor I believe to this 
hour, would not have asked to have spoke with me, had not 
I told Lady Russell one day I desired it. When he came I 
told him freely that I desired to see him sometimes, for, 
being a stranger to business, I was afraid of being too much 

led or persuaded by one party I hope I did not do 

amiss in this, and indeed I saw at that time nobody but my 
Lord President, and was afraid of myself. Lord CaeruMur- 

* " The King (when he went to Ireland.) left a Cabinet Council of nine persons, on 
ivhose advice she was chiefly to rely ; four of them were Tories, and four were Whigs ; 
yet as the Marquis of Caermarthen and the Earl of Nottingham, being of the first sort, 
took most upon them, and seemed to have the greatest credit, the Whigs were not satis- 
fied with the nomination."— £Mm«^. 
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then is upon all occasions afraid of giving me too much CHAP, 
trouble, and thinks, by little and little, to do all : every one ^^^- 
sees how little I know of business, and therefore, I believe, 
will be apt to do as. much as they can. Lord Marlborough 
advised me to resolve to be present as often as possible ; out 
of what intention I cannot judge, but I find they meet often 
at the Secretary's OflSce, and do not give much pains to give 
me an account. This I thought fit to tell you. Pray be so 
kind as to answer me, as particular as you can.""*^ 

A letter of Danby's at this time, shows how great was the 
apprehension of the danger from France, and how little even 
one Minister trusted the other at such a crisis. On the 16th 
of June he writes to William in Ireland : — 

" London, 16th June, 1690. 

" My former of the I3th, did not go as I expected, because 
I understood it would have no other conveyance than by the 
ordinary post, by which, not only myself dare not write, but 
my Lord Marlborow and others, (who know less than I do 
of that matter,) have declared publicly that they will not 
write but by expresses, having reason to believe, that Major 
Wildman has exact impressions of most people's seals, and 
that he makes use of his art. 

" He does now produce letters which he pretends to inter- 
cept every post, which are interlined with white ink, with 
the best intelligence that can be given of Your Majesty's 
councils and affairs: they are always directed to Monsieur 
Contenay, at Amsterdam ; and, I remember, my Lord Mon- 
mouth told me of such a direction above two months ago ; but 
we never saw any of these till one about four days before Your Ami of Dan- 

•^ •' , by to the 

Majesty's departure, and they are so much of one strain, that >"«&• 
I cannot hinder myself from suspecting them to be sham let- 
ters, either to bring some of your Council under [suspicion of 
betraying secrets, or to put a value upon Mr. Wildman's 
great diligence in your service at this time. 

"I cannot but also acquaint Your Majesty of a private 
discourse of my Lord Monmouth's to me on the 14th, which 
did much surprize me ; but although I now believe there is 
no such danger, yet it is fit for Your Majesty's knowledge* 

. * See Letter of Mary, in the Appendix to Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
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CHAP. It was that he did then believe we should in a few hoars 
^^^' from that time, hear that 6000 French foot were landed iu 
Scotland, to which a great number of Scotch were joined 
by that time. I told him if 'he knew it to be true, he ought 
to acquaint the Queen with it ; which he said he would have 
done, if he had been very sure of the truth of it ; but he was 
confident it would be found true in a few hours longer ; but 
hearing nothing of it the next day^ I asked him^ why be had 
said so before ? he answered, that the news had been brought 
by a man who came post out of Scotland in forty-eight hours, 
and had rid himself almost dead ; but said he did not know 
the man, nor how to enquire after him ; and upon further 
discourse, he said he told Your Majesty that he would endea- 
vour to get what intelligence he could out of Scotland for 
your service^ and that he would endeavour to prevent all 
things there which might tend to your dis-service^ but that 
he would be torn to pieces before he would name any per- 
sons, and that you were contented to give him that liberty. 
In short, though I hope he wishes well to Your Majesty, I 
believe him to be abused by Wildman ; and he was in as 
much disorder as I ever saw, when Ferguson's papers were 
searched, and went about a dozen times to hb lodgings, 
where Wildman was all the time."* 

. In the meantime, the French, on the day before the battle 
of the Boyne, had brought Torrington to action off Beacby 
Rattle off Head. The Dutch, who were in the van of the English 
Head. fleet, fought gallantly and suffered great slaughter^ in which 
two of their admirals fell. The English, however, delibe- 
rately stood out of the fight, not from any cowardice of Tor- 
rington, but, as his subsequent conduct showed, because he 
was in the interest of the hostile Court of St. Germains. 

The news of the battle was exaggerated in London. 
Though the French fleet had found it necessary to retire to 
their own coast to refit, it was believed that they were actually 
sailing for the Thames, and that on the next evening they would 
anchor in the Downs. The Jacobites, and, indeed, the whole 
populace, were rejoiced, and the people of London proposed 
to rise and re-proclaim King James, who had undertaken to 

* Dalrymple's Appendix, 174. . 
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leave the Irish war to his generals, and re-appear in his CHAP, 
metropolis. The position of the Queen and Danby was diffi- ^^^* 
cult in the extreme ; for not only had they the disaster of 
the defeat to contend with, but they were unable amicably to 
arrange with the remainder of the Council as to the future 
command of the fleet, while they feared that William him- 
self would be intercepted by the French, or compelled to en- 
trench himself in Ireland for the winter, while James would Joy of the 

Jacobites. 

re-ascend his throne. These apprehensions we find in a let- 
ter of Danby to the King, of the 7th July, 1690 : — 

** Sir, — I writ so at large to Your Majesty yesterday ,that I 
ought not to trouble you so soon again, were it not to con- 
gratulate Your Majesty's victory over your enemies at Drog- 
heda, which I hope I need not go about to persuade Your 
Majesty of my rejoicing in, as truly as any of your subjects. 
It is pity that so much bravery and greatness as Your 
Majesty shews in all kinds, should meet with any such repulse 
as you have done at sea ; but I hope that may be repaired 
if those will do their duty to whom it belongs. ^ 

" However, as the present case is, without Your Majesty's 
speedy return, (besides many inconveniences here which would 
be prevented by it,) I do to the utmost degree apprehend its 
being made impracticable, in some little time hence, for you 
to return this summer, if you would, especially with any force, 
of which I think there is appearance enough that there will be 
need here,and yet howgreat soever that need be,it seems unrea-- 
sonable to desire troops from you whilst your person is there. 
Your great Council do generally hope, that having lessened 
your enemies* army you will send back some troops, the 
fears here being very great, especially whilst the French 
fleet are about the Downs, where it is expected they will 
anchor this night. I will presume to trouble Your Majesty 
no further, but to beseech you to consider the importance of 
your return, whilst it is in your power, 
^^ I am, with all duty and esteem, 

Sir, Your Majesty's most faithful, and 

most obedient subject and servant, 

Caermarthen, p."* 

* Dalrymple's Appendix, 175. 
VOL. U Y 
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CHAP. 
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lunteers to 
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to the 
eet. 



%ig renewed 
dissatisfac- 
tion. 



In the general consternation, Danby even volanteered to 
go to the fleet. " The lords unanimously agreed,*' the 
Queen writes to her husband, *' to send two of their number, 
and would have me choose them ; I desired help and that 
they would name ; upon which, the Lord President offered 
his services. Lord Monmouth said he thought he might 
be excused upon his relationship to Lord Torrington, es- 
pecially as they were not to command the fleet. Mr. Rus- 
sell said " he had served long under him, and, it would seem 
something indecent in him to be forward in offering his 
services in this particular." Marlborough and Devonshire 
said they could offer also, but that it would be ridiculous in 
them to do it, and finally, the Queen chose Lord Devon- 
shire and Lord Pembroke. The choice was, perhaps, a 
compliment to their valour, but none whatever to their saga- 
city, for the Queen declared that she must send those she 
could best spare as counsellors. Speaking of the choice, she 
says, '' I thought I could not fail in this, for there was not 
much choice, and these seemed the most proper to me, upon 
what I had heard them say, and the manner they said it. I 
told Lord President, when I named them, that he could not 
be spared ; but I saw he looked ill-satisfied ; so when the 
Council was up, I spoke to him, and bid him remember how 
necessary he was; he said he did not look upon himself as 
so tied, but he might go away upon occasions. I told him, 
if he were not by place, yet being the person you had told 
me whose advice I should follow, and rely the most on, I 
could not spare him." 

This was not the only instance of Danby 's great dissatis- 
faction. He was, in fact, disappointed with the whole 
arrangements of the government, and with all that he had 
been the means of accomplishing for it. He had just at this 
time a good cause to be displeased. Charles II. had settled 
a pension of .£2000 a year upon Danby's daughter, who 
married Lord Plymouth, his natural son, and Lady Plymouth 
at this time, wished to compound for the future payment of 
one half of it for a sum of £8000. This grant two of the 
Lords of the Treasury refused to pass, alleging that " it was 
too much to spare at that time," though money was being 
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allotted to the Dutch favourites with much less scruple. CHAP, 
Mary, at thig time, shared Danby's apprehension, that Wil- ^^^• 
liam might be intercepted by the French, and find it out of 
his power to return from Ireland. She refers to it with feel- 
ing apprehension. 

** Lord Caermarthen," she says, " will write to you about 
a thing he has just put in my head, and since I thought of 
it, 1 only fear that, and nothing else ! I desired he would 
write it himself, believing what he said would have more 
weight with you than if it came from me, for you would be- 
lieve I spoke much out of self-interest ; I wish to God he 
could prevail." 

The difficulty about the command of the fleet was partly 
resolved by the appointment of Admiral Russell. He, how- 
ever, desired some one to be associated with him in the com- 
mand, as he said *' there was not one man in England 
capable of doing it alone." Danby again wished to go to the 
fleet, but the Queen would not hear of it, and proposed, very 
properly, that two seamen. Sir R. Haddock and Sir J. Ash by, 
should be appointed, and the " person of quality" who was 
to join Russell left to the choice of William upon his return. 
But Danby and the Queen were again in a puzzle. The 
Lords of the Admiralty would not consent. It would seem they 
had some serious cause of objection, for they talked very 
seriously about the danger of Parliament calling them to 
account. Mary writes to the King :-— 

"When they (the Lords of the Admiralty) came, and J^p^^^^JJJ.^ 



of the Lords 

Ad- 



Lord President told them what the resolution was; Sir^>?^ 
Thomas Lee grew as pale as death, and told me that the 
custom was, that they used to recommend, and they were to 
answer for the persons, since they were to give them the 
commission, and did not know but they might be called to 
account in Parliament. Lord President argued with them ; 
at last Sir Thomas Lee came to say plainly. Haddock was 
the man they did not like. Lord Pembroke spoke for him, 
so did Sir John Lowther ; Mr. Russell was gone out ; Priest- 
man spoke against it, so did Lord Carberry, and Sir Richard 
Onslow. At last Sir Thomas Lee said, I might give them a 

commission if I pleased, but they could not. He talked long, 

Y 2 
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CHAP, and insisted upon their privilege ; I said tbat I perceived the 
• King then had given away his own power, and coald not 
make an admiral which the Admiralty did not like. He 
answered, Noy no more he could. I was ready to say, that 
then the King should give the commission to such as would 
not dispute with him, but I did not, though I -must confess I 
was heartily angry ; it may be I am in the wrong, but as yet 
I cannot think so. Lord President, after more discourse, 
desired them to retire."* 

When they were commanded to prepare the commission, 
they begged to be excused from signing it, and the Queen 
again sent for Danby, to know what was to be done. '^ I 
asked Lord President what answer was to be sent, for he 
brought me the message. I told him I was much surprised : 
he was very angry, and talked at a great rate ; but I stopped 
him, and told him I was angry enough, and desired he would 
not be too much so, for I did not believe it a proper time : he 
said, the best answer he could give from me was, that they 
would do well to consider of it. I desired he would add 
this, — I could not change my mind, — if it were proper to 
say so much. He said it was rather too little."+ 

William, as might be expected, highly approved of the 

Queen's conduct, and sympathised with her anger at the 

contumacious proceedings of the Lords of the Admiralty ; 

.aiid she writes in terms of great delight to know that she had 

received his approbation. 

" What other people say," she writes, " I ever suspect, 
but when you tell me I have done well, I could be almost 
vain upon it. I am sure I have all the reason in the world 
to praise God, who has sustained me in things so difficult to 
flesh and blood, and has given me more courage than I 
^ould have hoped for. I am sure it is so great a mercy that 
I can never forget it : we have received many. God send 
us grace to value them as we ought ; but nothing touches 
people's hearts here enough to make them agree ; that would 
be too much happiness." 

At the same time she gives the King an account^ not only 

* Dalrymple's Appendix. t Ibid. 
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of her own embarrassing position, but of the conduct of CHAP, 
Danby and the remainder of the Council, ^"^"^• 

** I am very uneasy," she says, "in one thing, which is The Queens 
want of somebody to speak my mind freely to ; for it is a thrcouncu. 
great constraint to think and be silent, and there is so much 
matter, that I am one of Solomon's fools who am ready to 
burst. I believe Lord President and Lord Nottingham 
agree very well, though! believe the first pretends to govern 
all, and I see the other is always ready to yield to him, and 
seems to me to have a great deal of deference for him ; 
whether they always agreed or not, I cannot tell. Lord 
Marlborough is much with them, and loses no opportunity 
of coming on all occasion with the others. As yet, I have 
not found them differ, at least, so little, that I was surprised 
to find it so, I mean the whole nine, for it has never come 
to put anything to the vote ; but I attribute that to the great 
danger I believe all have apprehended, which has made them 
of a mind." 

This danger was ev^n more exaggerated by the confessions confessioa 
of some who had been conspirators for King James, and cobites. 
who now chose to divulge their part in the plot to Queen 
Mary.* 

* " I know not whether the Queen does give Your Majesty any account of my Lord An- 
nandale's confession to her this day, concerning the transactions which have been since 
December last, between the late King and Sir James Montgomery, my Lord Ross and 
himself. He says he shall recollect more than he has yet said ; 'but he does acknowledge 
their having treated with the late King, and received commissions from him ; and that 
one Sir Robert Clark, Captain Williamson, Neale Paine, and one Sympson have been their 
chief agents and messengers. That Ferguson was privy to it, and otliera in England whom 
he does not know. That they did first design to have it carried on in Scotland by a Par- 
liament, but finding that to fail, their business was then to interrupt the progress of all 
affairs in Parliament. He says Sir James Montgomery is now in town, notwithstanding 
his having nearly promised the Commissioner in Scotland, that he woald come directly to 
the Queen, insomuch that the committee wnt but ten days ago to the Queen, that he had 
promised Sir James he should be safe from any restraint, and besought the Queen that his # 

promise might be kept with him ; but it now appears, that he hath only cheated the Com- 
missioner, thereby to secure himself from being taken, whilst he negotiates with his con> 
federates here, wI)o have made some of themselves appear, by refusing to sign my Lord 
Ross his commitment. 

" I fear Your Majesty will find a great many such friends amongst us, and I believe you 
have not found the difficulties so great in the conquest of yuair adversaries abroad, as you 
will know how to deal with a people at home, who are as fearful of your being too pro- 
sperous as any of your enemies can be ; and who have laid aa many stratagems in your way 
as they can to prevent it ; and if by your prudent conduct Your Majesty can surmount 
their designs, I shall not doubt of your being as great a King, and we as happy subjects, 
as I wish both, and will contribute towards, as for as can be in my small power. "—Dan- 
by's Letter in Dalrymples Appendix, p. 101. 
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CHAP. From another letter of the Queen's, it seems that Devon- 

^^' shire was anxious that the Parliament should be dissolved ; 

but on what grounds, it is now impossible to guess. Danby 

opposed the proposal, for the Parliament was going on 

smoothly without embarrassing the court. 

In this Parliament it was attempted to carry a bill to ex- 
clude placemen from seats in the House, but it was rejected 
by the House of Lords ; and a bill to provide for triennial 
parliaments, which William had the courage — tottering as 
his position seemed to be, and popular as his pretences bad 
been— to negative from the throne. Danby informs us him- 
self, in the preface to his letters, that he was anxious for the 
Rejection ^ passiug of the triennial act. ** I have lived to find kings 

Dial Act.' to be true prophets, as well as kings I have seen 

many abuses made of the triennial act, about which. King 
William was very much displeased with me for concurring ; 
and used the very same expression which ^King Charles had 
done on the popish plot — that I should live to repeht it. And I 
am not afraid to acknowledge that I have repented both, since 
I have seen such very wrong uses made of them." 

William having been repulsed in the attempt to storm 
Limerick, and Saarsfleld having intercepted his artillery, and 
blown up his gunpowder, left the war to Ginckel, and made 
a precipitate return to England. Here Danby received him 
with a series of complaints of the conduct of his colleagues 
and the state of public affairs. Dalrymple gives a letter 
from him to the King, in which, after deploring the state of 
Ireland, (which, indeed, up to the years 1846-7-8, when the 
same country once more became a charnel-house, was with- 
out parallel in the history of national distress,) recommends 
Danby oflTer* Several pccrs as Lord Lieutenant, and even offers to go over 
Lieutenant himsclf. " Nay, SO absolutely necessary," he says, " I 
think it is, that something of this kind should be done, that 
rather than it should not, I do offer myself to Your Majesty 
for that service, though I am less fit than any of those I have 
named." 

" I beseech Your Majesty to take this affair of Ireland 
thoroughly into your consideration, being what the whole 



to Ireland. 
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prosperity of your government depends upon in these king- CHAP, 
doms ; and forgive me for telling Your Majesty so bold a ^^^• 
truth as it is, that men's affections to the government do ap- 
parently decrease among all parties, and nothing but a more 
vigorous conduct of affairs can retrieve it, the effects of which 
must appear this summer, either at sea, or in Ireland, or 
both ; and a miscarriage in either will probably be fatal to 
the chief commanders (how innocent soever they be), and 
deeply prejudicial to Your Majesty. Although I have writ 
all this to Your Majesty as my own opinion, I find it to be 
also the opinion of all thinking men that I converse with, 
and it is such a daily discourse, (even amongst us who are 
of the committee for Irish affairs), how impossible it is for 
things to succeed in Ireland, under the present conduct of 
them, that I believe it to be the reason why we can so seldom 
get a number sufficient to make a committee, of which my Lord 
Sidney and I are always two, and commonly Sir Henry Good- 
ricke the third ; but (which is yet worse) if any others do 
chance to come, they seem to act like pioneers for pay rather 
than by inclination." \ 

Danby had now become, through the influence of years 
and labour in public affairs, very impracticable. Lord Sid- 
ney writes of him to William, in February, J 691 — "The 
Lord President hath been of late very peevish, and contin- Quarrels 
ually complaining. I am now his confidant, and he hath Minisuy. 
almost told me, that he would retire in a very little time." 

Marlborough complained of his interference in the affairs 
of the army, and Godolphin protested against his attempting 
to force his son into an office in the Exchequer.* 

William, on his return, tired of his quarrelling council, 
turned his eyes to the Whigs. Somers was made Attorney- 
General, and Shrewsbury restored to office. 

* Dalrymple gives a letter of Godolphin to the King in March, 1691, in which he says, 
" I take for granted that Yonr Majesty, unless you were obliged to do it by law. would 
never choose out the Earl of Danby, of all England, to fill that officer's place, through 
whose hands all your own revenue, all the public money of the kingdom, and all the 
accounts of both the one and the other, are to pass ; and for these reasons, if the case does 
happen, I shall think it my duty to refuse to admit him (as far as it depends of me), till 
the right of the patent is determined; unless Your Majesty should be pleased to signify 
your pleasure that you would give the place to him, though there were no patent in the 
case; which, I confess, I think you would no more do, than you would make him a 
hiihop,"— Dalrymple, III. 181» 
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In 1694, Danby was raised, as a reward for his services, 
aud a compensation for his decrease of influence, to the title 
and rank of Duke of Leeds, and his son, now Marquis of 
Caerniarthen, appointed to command the fleet in TalmashV 
expedition against Brest.* 

We have seen that Danby was dissatisfied with what was 
called, as yet prematurely, the settlement of affairs at the 
Revolution. Tlie crown, in his opinion, had been transferred 
without sufficient safeguards, and such precautions as were 
taken on behalf of religion, were too comprehensive for the 
advocate of the Church of England. He had frequently, as 
it appears from contemporary notices, expressed himself 
strongly and too openly against the existing govern inentj 
and he was so much accustomed to dwell upon the feasibility 
of James making a second attempt upon the crown, that 
the opinion got abroad, that such an event would neither 
grieve nor surprise him. That while he was William's Pre- 
sident of the Council, he was in correspondence with the 
exiled Court of St. Germains, there cannot be the slightest 
reasonable doubt. His own conversation, and that of his 
nearest connexions, and the papers that the industry of Mac- 
pherson afterwards brought to light, leave no room to hold 
a question of the fact. It is true that, at first, James natu- 
rally feared a man who had been active in bringing in Wil- 
liam, though it was equally true that Danby in that matter 
"began to build without setting down to count the cost." 
Personally, he and James were not on good terms, for that 
unfortunate Prince had the most unkingly of all vices, — 
a tendency to listen to tale-bearers, and to protect them 
from the test of a public inquiry. It is -thus easily ac- 
counted for, how in 1691, Holmes, one of the King's agents, 
is directed to instruct the sleepless plotter Ferguson,+ " that 
he, and all those he can influence, go on vigorously with 
disturbing the present government, and that, if Danby be 

* *' The command of the fleet at Brest was giren to the Marquis of Caermarthen, son at 
the Thike of Leeds." — Cunningham^s History of Great Britaini 

t Paper in Macpberson marked " Instructions to 6. H., M.S., October 1691." Orig^inal 
Paper II. 392. On this Macpherson (in my opinion a very able man) writes, " the Mar> 
quis of Caermarthen, in all his avowed zeal for the Revolution, listened in secret to pro- 
posals for the restoration of JamtB.'^—Hittory of England, II. 5. This is evidently, at 
yet, an inadvertence. 
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got out, of those proposed to succeed him we like Halifax CHAP, 
the best." ^IJ' 

This jealousy of Danby by the exiled Court did not last 
long. Suspicion drives men to acts which they had not 
before contemplated, and the state of public affairs was in 
itself enough to make the Prime Minister believe that 
James's Restoration was an event at least to be looked upon 
as possible. 

Those who had been, or fancied they had been, active in 
the Hevolution, had no other mode of accounting for defeat 
than by suggestions of treachery, and Burnet accordingly 
charges the ministers in 1693 with betraying the secrets of 
state to the French. He sayS that doubts of the good faith 
of the government " rose even as high as the Secretary of 
State's office." But he justifies the statement in a way that 
affords no bad specimen of the confused mind of that most 
untrustworthy historian. " Our want of intelligence," says 
the Bishop, " of the motions of the French, while they 
seemed to know every thing that we either did or designed 
to do, cast a heavy reproach upon our ministers, who were 
now broke so to pieces that they acted without union or con- 
cert ; every one studied to justify himself, and to throw the 
blame upon others. A good share of this was cast on the 
Earl of Nottingham ; the Marquis of Caermarthen was much 
suspected." 

The right reverend logician does not see that if there 
really was treachery at the English court, we could not have 
had similar intelligence of the conduct of the French, without 
having in our possession similar means of obtaining informa- 
tion. There can, however, be no doubt with those who have 
studied the career and character of Danby, that he was ut- 
terly HK^apable, whatever his wishes for James's success may 
have been, of giving information of the military or naval 
plans of the government, to which he remained officially 
attached ; except under the feeling which he, with many 
others, doubtless held — that William had deceived those who 
called him into England, and seized upon the Crown under 
pretence of liberating the nation. 

In a paper of instructions, addressed at this time by James 
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^ VE^ to the Countess of Shrewsbury, and containing directions for 
Danby, Godolphin, and Churchill, the following very remark- 



bS^y^B**!^ able passages occur.* 

■tractions. cc j|. jg jjjg Majesty's pleasure, that you desire the Earl of 

Danby to endeavour to gain Admiral Killegrew to his ser- 
vice, since His Majesty knows that he has an interest in him, 
that is, if he be to be employed. That His Majesty expects, 
upon this conjuncture, that the Earl of Danby will do him 
what service he can, and most particularly giving him time 
bow to act against the Prince of Orange, and by letting him 
know, as near as he can, what the said Prince's designs may 
be, and his opinion how to prevent them, and that if he can 
answer for his son, he by no means permit him to lay 
down his employment by sea." He proceeds further to di- 
rect that, " Earls Shrewsbury, Danby, Godolphin, Churchill, 
Russell, &c., do what in prudence they can, to hinder money 
or retard it, and hinder the going out of the fleet, so soon as 
it might do otherwise." 

It is impossible to believe that James, at such a crisis in 
his affairs, dictated these instructions without sufficient know- 
ledge that they would not be disregarded by the persons to 
whom they were sent. In the same collection of papers,* is 
a resume of the causes of hope which James had in his expe* 
dition, in which again Danby is spoken of as a friend, about 
whose adherence there is no doubt. The paper is anony- 
mous ; but in an investigation, whore all the papers we use 
as evidence must necessarily have been secret, even an 
anonymous contemporary paper becomes of weight. 

" The King of England," (i. e. King James,) the writer 
says, " believes he may hope good success from his enter- 
prise, because it is incontestible that he has for him the Earl 
James's of Daubv, Prime Minister to the Prince of Oran&:e# Lord 

hopes from ^,,,. Ti/*im n i 

Danby. GodoIphin, a Lord of the Treasury and a member of the 
Privy Council ; the Earl of Shrewsbury, who has been his 
first Secretary of State; Russell, who is of the Cabinet 
Council, and has been an Admiral ; Churchill, who is first 

• " Instructions to the Earl of Danby, Lords Godolphin and Churchill, by the Countess 
of Shrewsbury."— ilfacpAw*oii, II. 457 

• Macpherson, I, 458. 
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Lieutenant- General ; the son of the Duke of Beaufort ; and CHAP, 
the son of the Duke of Bolton. All these have served the ^^' 
Prince of Orange with zeal, as long as they believed he could 
maintain himself in England, and have despised all sort of 
correspondence with the King. This shows that they are 
not of the same sentiment at present, and consequently that 

His Majesty has more hopes than ever His Majesty 

has the two Admirals who command the fleet, and who are 
in correspondence with him, and from whom His Majesty 
may expect every advantage. First, they have been trained 
by His Majesty, and owe their fortunes to him, and expect 
more from him than the Prince of Orange will ever give 
them, and therefore they have greater expectations from His 
Majesty ; moreover, they hate the Prince of Orange on ac- 
count of the insolence of which they think he has been guilty 
towards the nation ; and lastly, they have reason to fear they 
will be sacrificed to the Parliament, in order to save the 
Prince of Orange, who will not fail to blame them for the 
loss of the Smyrna fleet. Delaval depends entirely upon the 
King ; and Killegrew, the second in command, depends on 
the Earl of Danby, who is for the King." 

The writer then enumerates the Peers and Bishops who 
are supposed to be favourable to the King, and concludes by 
remarking that, as Danby is Governor of Hull and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Yorkshire, the King might have Hull upon 
his landing. He adds, however, that as to his whole infor- 
mation, there " is not convincing proof of it ;" and it was 
probably drawn in a great measure from conjectures founded 
on the character and predilections of the persons named. It 
is right also here to remember, that when Sir John Fen wick 
shortly afterwards made his narrative of the plots for the 
restoration of James, and had declared that the respective 
governors had agreed to deliver up the strengths of Berwick, 
Plymouth, Sbeerness and Landguard, he did not say that 
Lord Danby had made any such ofier as to Hull. 

It was now the fate of Danby to be, for the third time, Danby is 

I'll* "i#?i impeached 

impeached. He was charged with havmg taken nve thou- a third time. 
sand guineas from the East India Company, to accom- 
plish the renewal of their charter. The House of Commons 
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CHAP, had set aboat an investigation of the existence of corrapt 
^^^' practices about the court. The result of this was, the laying 
open of a very general scene of corruption extending even to 
the King himself. In the course of the inquiry, Sir Thomas 
Cooke, a member of the House of Commons, who had been 
Governor of the East Tndia Company, was found to have 
expended considerable sums of money in secret services, and 
was ordered by the House to divulge the particulars. He 
declined, and a bill passed the Commons to compel him. 
This bill Danby opposed in the House of Lords with a vio- 
lence that gave rise to suspicion. It passed, however, after 
some delay, and Cooke being forced to speak, said, that 
I* amongst others, Danby had had five, and William, ten thou- 
sand guineas. Danby had declared upon his ''faith and 
honour,'' that he had no interest in stopping the progress of 
the discovery bill ; and when we recollect how, in a lesser state 
of his fortunes, he had been tempted by the much more magni- 
ficent offers of the King of France through Montague, such a 
denial is entitled to considerable weight. A joint Committee 
of both Houses was appointed to investigate the affair, and 
before this Committee it was proved that a person called 
Bates, who was on familiar terms with Danby, agreed with 
the^imMuL ^^^ Basil Firebrace, who acted on behalf of the East India 
»en^ Company, that on a payment of five thousand guineas, Danby 

would not oppose their petition — that Firebrace paid the 
money to Bates — but that most of it had been given back 
just before the inquiry. To this was added, the yet more 
awkward fact, that cash was got for the notes in which the 
money had been paid, by one Robarts, a Swiss servant of 
Danby. 

Bates took all the blame upon himself, and told the rather 
incredible story that Danby had, at his request, allowed Ro- 
barts, his servant, to get change for the notes, but that Danby 
had himself declined to receive any money, and supported 
the Company's petition on public grounds. When Robarts 
was enquired for, he had absconded, leaving a letter that he 
would write from Switzerland " a true account of the matter 
of the five thousand guineas lo Mr. Bates ," and the House 
of Commons immediately impeached Danby. The Minister 
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was speaking in the House of Lords when news was brought CHAP, 
hina that his impeachment was about to be carried in the ^^^' 



other House. He immediately proceeded to the House of Danbyde- 
Conamons and demanded to be heard. The House heard self before 
hina, but he made a weak defence. The money, he declared, ofCommons. 
he never had received ; it was a matter between Bates and 
Robarts. The former was in prison, and the latter fled —his 
flight having taken place not with any privity of his, but 
having arisen from his own terror, when he found that his 
master was under impeachment. Danby spoke at the bar of 
the Commons confusedly, and without his usual power. 
'* His speech," says Dairy mple, doubtless on good authority, 
** in the confusion and anxiety of his spirits, whether they 
arose from the consciousness of innocence or of guilt, was 
not equal to the lustre of his former abilities, and he dis- 
pleased the pride of his audience by an arrogant expression, 
on which he laid arrogant emphasis, that if it had not been 
for him, they had not then been sitting there."* 

He made no attempt to explain the fact, that though his 
servant Robarts had been only lent to Bates, to get cash for 
the notes, he retained the money for more than twelve 
months before he handed it over to the latter. 

Whatever doubts exist as to the transaction, can now 
never be cleared up, for William, who, we have seen, had his 
own reasons for avoiding inquiry ,f put an end to the pro- 
ceedings by proroguing and then dissolving Parliament* 

William now conceived a great antipathy to, or rather a wniiam di«- 
distrust of Danby. The family of the Duchess of Leeds pariUment. 
made no secret of their regret that they had taken any part 
in the Revolution, and the personal arrogance of the Duke, 
probably reminded William too often of his services. The 
Duke of Shrewsbury writes to Lord Somers, that William 
had declared the necessity of displacing a number of his ser- 
vants in all the departments ; for a number of them '^ had so 
behaved themselves this session, that if no punishment were 
made, no government could be expected for the future ; and 

* Dalrymple's Memoirs, II. 75. 

t "Ten thousand pounds were traced to the lUng; five thousand to the Duke of Leeds 
(Danby) ; and other sums to other men in power,^*—Macpherton*s Hutary of Great 
Britmn, II. 81. 
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CHAP, that this must not be extended partially to one kind of men, 
but some should be displaeed of different denominations." 



His Lordship continues : '* In general, I agreed with this, but 
submitted that a distinction was reasonably to be made, be- 
tween persons who had done wrong only once through igno- 
rance, and those who in the whole course of business had 
continually opposed. This argument met with so cold a 
reception, that I think it is not bard to guess what was 
meant by this speech ; though I think, if it were intended 
against Sir Walter Young and Mr. Clarke, we are obliged 
(I am sure I think myself so) to stand by them. This sort 
of discourse naturally brought on that of my Lord President, 
&c., and I was surprised to find how easy the King was in 
parting toitk him and his consequences. He said, the whole 
family of the Berties were against him, and declared himself 
not satisfied even with the Vice-Chamberlain, but Lord Sun- 
derland excused him. I perceive all that, as to the Vice- 
Chamberlain, is so prepared that it may be done as shall be 
thought best."* 
William sut- Shortly afterwards Danby retired from the Presidency of 
and*he re-^' the Couucil, in which he was succeeded by the Earl of Pem- 
*"*«»• broke, and never re-appeared in official life. When the 

Parliament passed the bill to resume the grants which Wil- 
liam had made so suddenly, of the forfeited estates in Ireland, 
Danby had gained further unpopularity by advising the 
King to dissolve.f His politics indeed unfitted him for ad- 
vising the possessor of a revolutionary crown. 

In the reign of Anne, the Toryism of Danby returned in 
great strength. He supported the Queen in 1705, in oppo- 
sing the bringing over from Hanover the heir to the throne, 
and in the same year he delivered a speech on the danger of 
the Church. On the silly impeachment of Doctor Sach- 
everel he spoke and voted in favour of the Doctor ; and in 
the course of the proceedings, delivered himself of a very 
remarkable declaration. The first article of the impeachment 
ran, "He the said Henry Sacheverel, in his said sermon 
preached at St. Paul's, doth suggest and maintain that the 

* Hardwicke Papers, II. 429. 

t Note by the Earl of Dartmouth, upon Bumot's History of his Own Time* 
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necessary means used to bring about tbe said happy revola- CHAP, 
tion, were odious and unjustifiable. That His late Majesty, 
in his declaration, disclaimed the least imputation of resist- 
ance, and that to impute resistance to the said revolution^ is 
to cast black and odious calumny upon His late Majesty and 
the said revolution." 

Danby maintained that this article the Commons had not 
made out, saying, " He had a great share in the late revolu- 
tioti, but he never thought that things vf^ould have gone so 
far as to settle the crown on the Prince of Orange, whom he 
bad often heard say, that he had no such thoughts himself. 
That they ought to distinguish between resistance and revo- 
lution, for vacancy or abdication was the thing they went 
upon, and therefore resistance was to be forgot ; for had it 
not succeeded, it had certainly been rebellion, since he knew 
of no other but hereditary right." 

It would seem from some records, that Danby proceeded His speech 
to speak ironically of the revolution. Cunningham, who peachment 
wrote his history in Latin, a circumstance calculated to allow vereii. 
the irony to be lost in the translation, says, that he exclaimed, 
"What is this I hear? King William an usurper! and the 
revolution a rebellion! Indeed, if that enterprize had not 
succeeded to our wishes, both these assertions had been true,* 
and the judges would have pronounced all of us, who then 
stood up in defence of our country, our religion and our laws, 
rebels: but since the Prince of Orange's cause has been 
avowed both by God and man ; since he has been acknow- 
ledged in our public records as the deliverer, guardian, and 
preserver of our nation ; and his enterprise to be most glo- 
rious, and the establishment of our present government ; I 
wonder how there can be any debate among your Lordships 
about this matter. I am now, in my old age, to defend that 
cause in Parliament, in which, on mature deliberation, I 
engaged, and took an active part ; and if need should require, 
I promise, in support of the same cause, to meet you in the 
field. My Lords, suffer not such matters as these to be 

• Cannin^hain'B Histoqr of Great Britain, II. 298. This has been wittily rendered in 
thfl epigram of Moore,— 

" Treason is ne'er successful. What's the reason ? 
Because; when 'tit successful, *tu not treason I" 
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CHAP, made sabjects of debate^ nor any question to be started in Par- 

liament about what was done at the time of the revolution." 

Many others, Cunningham (who was a violent Whig) adds, 
spoke this way, and yet voted to acquit Sacheverel ; but 
Lord Danby protested with other Peers, that they did not 
believe Sacheverel guilty of the matter charged, namely, 
reflection on the Revolution, and on the memory of King 
William. 
Attempts to About this time, or a little after, Danby probably, like 
i^ue. "**** many others, endeavoured to ascertain Anne's views as to 
the succession ; but he could not succeed in getting from her 
any specific declaration, and fell into the popular feeling in 
favour of the peaceful course of adopting the cause of the 
Elector.* In November 1710, he wrote to that Prince in 
very strong terms, and does not seem for the short period of 
tlie remainder of his life to have altered his course of conduct 
on the subject. The letter, which betrays a little of the 
the Elector, boasting of old age, ran thus : — '^ Sir, I hope your Electoral 
Highness will pardon my acknowledging, in this manner, 
the extraordinary favours which I understand Your High- 
ness has been pleased to show to my grandsons, Danby and 
his brother ; and I am sorry my years will not allow me to 
go and do so myself. Whilst I was able, I was an actor, to 
the best of my power, to encompass those alterations which 
were necessary for the security of our religion and laws ; and 
as those alterations have justly brought the crown of these 
kingdoms into your illustrious family, so, I doubt not, but 
they will be preserved by it whenever they shall come to be 
under its protection ; and although I may not live to pay my 
personal services, I hope I shall leave a family, both as well 
principled in loyalty, and as dutiful to your person and 
family, as they ought to be, and with that esteem which is 
due to Your Highness from all the world/'f 

* ** It is generaHy thought that the Princess of Denmark (Queen Anne) is favourably 
disposed towards the King her brother ; and that she would choose rather to have him for 
her successor than the Prince of Hanover. But she is timid, and does nut know to whom 
she can give her confidence. The Duke of Leeds told me» that he had endeavoured to 
sound her as much as he could upon this subject, and he is in her confidence and bas free 
access to her ; but though she never chose to explain herself upon this point, she rays 
nothing against him.*' — Memorial of the Sieur Lamb, April 1711, in MacpkertinCe Ordinal 
Papere, II. 210. 

t Macphersun's Original Papers, II. 198. 
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In the beginning of the following year he devoted himself CHAP, 
to the publishing of the " Danby Letters" and the " Danby ^^^* 
Memoirs," to which in this biography we have been neces- 
sarily very much indebted. They were both intended as R'^^^f'lf"^ 
exculpatory publications; but, strangely enough, he does not JfJJ^J^JJJ.^ , 
tonch the more recent and serious charge as to the East 
India Company, the subject of the third impeachment. 
* Danby had now, — after a public service of unusual dura- Hiideiih. 
tion and unexampled vicissitudes, — retired for ever to pri- 
vate life. The Duchess had died in 1 703 ; and he in his 
eighty-first year, being taken ill on his journey to Yorkshire, 
expired at Easton, the seat of Lord Pomfret, in Northamp- 
tonshire, on the 26th of July, 1712, being succeeded in the 
dukedom of Leeds by his son. Peregrine, Marquis of Caer- 
marthen. 

Few statesmen in English history have been placed in 
positions and in times of so great difficulty as the Earl of 
Danby, and none have come through such trying ordeals 
with so little true ground of reproach. The minister suc- 
cessively of two revolutionary thrones, which yet refused to 
recognise the power of the people who had raised them, he 
was held responsible by popular anger for the faults and 
transgressions of both, and yet was fully trusted by neither.* 
Firmly attached to the Church of England, he fell upon 
times when toleration and intolerance were equally called 
Popery by the populace, and the maintaining of the Church 
declared an advance tp Romanism in common with the 
relieving of the dissenters. Detesting throughout the ignoble 
French alliance, he discovered the sordid connexion of his 
master with the court of Versailles too late to prevent its 
consequences or to avoid its defilement ; when, to have re- 
tired from office, would have been to have given himself up 
unarmed to his enemies. 

No minister ever encountered an opposition in Parliament 
or in court that displayed so little principle, or adopted more 
iniquitous expedients. His long imprisonment all historians 
agree to have been one of the grossest oppressions that ever 

* As witness the " secret beaty/' under Cbftrles II., and the letter of Qneen Mary to 
her hosbandy under Willinm III. 

VOL. I. Z 
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CHAP, was committed on a subject by the conspiracy of a vindictive 
^^' Parliament and profligate judges ; while the charges on 
which it had been awarded, were such as could only have 
been entertained at a time when Oates and Bedloe were con- 
sidered trustworthy, and Shaftesbury and Montagu men of 
honour. 

On the other hand, Danby had the great faults of arro* 
gance* and ambition. The consciousness of superiority both- 
mental and moral, begets in some minds an impatience of 
mediocrity and hypocrisy, when they come in contact with 
either, and this was strikingly evident in the conduct of 
Danby. The man who can smile at dulness or deceit, and 
beware of its possessor, has an inestimable advantage over 
him whose temperament leads him to refute and punish. 
The latter disposition^ as in the case of Danby, is most fre-. 
quently allied with an inability of concealing counsel. ** He 
is too open," said Halifax to Reresby, a fault which none 
could truly charge on the intriguing *' trimmer." 

Danby does not seem to have been possessed of many 
attainments by study. His speeches are more the powerful 
product of strong common sense, delivered in nervous lan- 
guage, than the result of much reading or of any wit. He 
was eminently a man of business, but intolerant of any infe- 
rior sharing the power that quality gave him. His anti- 
pathies do not seem to have been lasting, but he acted upon 
them with promptness and activity, and, as might have been 
expected of such a character, his friends were as much at- 
tached to him as his enemies were constant against him. In 
a time when the patronage of letters was greatly affected, he 
does not seem to have paid much attention to the professors 
of literature. Dryden dedicated to him his play of All for. 
Lave ; on the mention of which by Collins, Horace Walpole 

* Evelyn states that Dolben, Bishop of Rochester, told' him ''of his stateliness tnd 
dii&cnlty of access, and several other miscarriagfes' which indeed made him hated." Dol- 
ben also told Evelyn, " how earnestly the late Earl of Danby, Lord Treasurer, soogrht his 
flriendship, and what plain and sincere advice he g^ve him, from time to time, about his 
miscarriac^es and partialities; particularly his ousting Sir John Duncomb from being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Stephen Fox, above all, from Paymaster of the 
Army. The Treasurer's excuse and reason was, that Fox's credit was so over-great with 
the bankers and monied men, that he could procure none but by his means. ' For that 
reason,' replied the Bishop, * I would have made him my friend. Sir Stephen being a 
person both.of honour and ot credit.' ** 
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remarks to the effect, that ^* it is natural for a peerage writer CHAP, 
to quote from a dedicator ; for only the former can exceed ^^^- 
the latter's flattery." Danby was too decent to become a 
patron of the literature of that day ; and it is surely no re- 
proach that he was not a Maecenas, when — 

"Dryden, in immortal strain. 
Had raised the ' Table-Ronnd' agaiB, 
Bat that a ribald King and Court 
Bade bim toil on to make them sport ;" 

and when noble subjects were countermanded, that great 
genius might be applied to the praise of licentiousness and 
infidelity* 

Danby is said to have died " very rich," but there is no 
proof in the history of his public life (the affair of the East 
India Company being very doubtful, and, at least, but an in- 
considerable sum) that he resorted to dishonest means of 
accumulating wealth. 



2 2 
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ARTHUR CAPEL, EARL OF ESSEX. 

IN OFFICE, 1679. 

CHAPTER I. 

FROM HI8 BIRTH TO THE FORMATION OF THE ESSEX MINISTRY. 

The Earl of Essex's Ancestry. His father, Lord Capel, executed. Lord 
Essex present. Doctor Morley's account of the scene. Neglect 
of Essex's education. Manners of the Aristocracy of the time. 
Anecdote as to Lord Capel's heart. Essex raised to the Peerage. 
Is sent Ambassador to Denmark. Behaves with great spirit. Js 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Lreland. Condition of the coun- 
try.* Character of the Government. Misery of the Population. 
Anxiety of Essex for improvement. Applies to Sir William 
Temple. His Essay " On the Advancement of Trade." Curious 
causes of Irish Misery. Essex re^es to pass Lord Banelagh's 
accounts. Burnet's account of Essex. Essex takes an active 
part against Danby. Joins the party of the Duke of Monmouth. 
Temple's Narrative of the formation of the Ministry. Junction of 
Essex and Shaftesbury. Temper of the Parliament. New Council 
proposed. Bait of money held out to Charles. Temple's Narrative 
of the Crisis. The king averse to Halifax, but supports Shaftesbury, 
list of the New Ministry. 
CHAP. Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, the nominal head of the new 
' council, or rather coDstitution, which succeeded to power on 
the fall of Danby, was, like that minister, sprung from a 
Essei^iu. family which owed its eminence to successful trade in the 
***''^' City of London. William Capel, a prosperous draper, was 
knighted in 1485, became Sheriff in 1489, and Lord Mayor of 
London in 1 603.* His origin , however, was not obscure. He 
was the son of John Capel, an "esquire" of Stoke-Neyland, 
in the county of Suffolk, whose family had been lords of 
that manor for several generations. This Sir William, 
though heavily mulcted by the extortions of Dudley and 
Empson, in the reign of Henry VIL, died possessed of an 
enormous fortune, leaving an heir, Sir Giles Capel, of Raines 
Hall, in Essex ; who was the father of Arthur Lord Capel^ 
executed iii 1649; and grandfather of Arthur, Earl of Essex, 
who held for a short period the office of Prime Minister. 

* Stow— Surrey of hondon,^CoUiHt*t Pteraffg, 
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Greatly as the history of Charles's civil wars aboand with CHAP, 
instances of the highest chivalry, they present no finer cha- ^' 
racter than that of Lord Capel. His " Contemplations," which 
Lave survived, are the produce of a powerful mind and a EJJI/qI!!^*! 
character of high integrity, uniting the severe morality and «»«cut«t^ 
courage of the young men of the Elizabethan age, while the 
story of his life and death, displays that they were not empty 
professions, but really the rule of his existence. Even his 
enemies bowed to the force of his character. Cromwell pro- 
bably never was so eloquent in the praise of any other man, 
and gave to the Parliament Lord CapePs very integrity as a 
reason that while he lived he would maintain the cause of the 
King. 

Arthur, his eldest son, of whose early life and even of the lo«i^w« 

' ^ ' •' present. 

exact date of whose birth we have no record, was present with 
his father at the time of his execution. His mother, who 
was the daughter of a cavalier gentleman of Hertfordshire, 
had been as enthusiastic as her husband in the royal cause, 
jand had made that desperate effort to save him which drew 
the public testimony to his virtues from Cromwell him- 
self. She petitioned the Parliament, but in vain, and was 
with her children instant to the last, in the vain hope of pre- 
venting the sacrifice of a man whom the usurpation thought 
too dangerous to live. Of the character of Lord Capel, 
something may be learned from Dr. Morley's account of his 
death ; when he addressed himself to his son, the subject of 
this memoir. The advice he oflered, seems to have been 
taken ; for Essex throughout his life was passive in his poli- 
tical resentments. 

" After this," says Morley, " sending for my Lord of Nor- Sj^g^a'c^^S 
wich and Sir John Owen, I read the whole ofl[ice of the ®^***® '^*''*- 
Church for Good Friday ; and then, after a short homily I 
used for the present occasion, we received the Sacrament, 
in which action he behaved himself with great humility, 
zeal, and devotion. And being demanded, after we had done, 
how he found himself, he replied, very much better, stronger, 
and cheerfuller for that heavenly repast ; and that he doubted 
not to walk like a Christian through the vale of death, in the 
strength of it. But he was to have an agony before his pas- 
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CHAP, sion ; and that was the parting with his wife, eldest son, son- 

^- in-law, two of his ancles, and Sir T. C. ; especially the part- 

ing with his most dear lady, which, indeed, was the saddest 

spectacle that ever I beheld ; in which occasion he could not 

choose but confess a little of human frailty : yet even then he 

did not forget both to comfort and counsel her and the rest 

of his friends^ particularly in blessing the young lord ; he 

commanded him never to avenge his death, though it should 

be in his power : the like he said to his lady. He told his 

son, he would leave him a legacy out of David's Psalms, and 

that was this, — ' Lord, lead me in a plain path.' * For, boy,' 

said he, * I would have you a plain, honest man, and hate 

dissimulation/ "* 

Neglect of Of the early education of the second Lord Capel, Earl of 

E«Mx's jeda. f^g^^^ ^^ ^.^ without any information. It is stated, indeed, 

that it was '< neglected, owing to the civil wars," and that he 
was compelled to learn Latin after he had arrived at man* 
hood. It is universally allowed, however, that he made ex- 
cellent use of his after-years of study, and was much devoted 
to learned inquiry, and very fond of books. In the neglect 
of his early education, he seems to have been macfar in the 
same condition at the Restoration as most of the young 
nobles who followed the Court of Charles on the continent ; 
Manners of ^^^^f ^ Couut Hamilton tells us, — " Plenty and prosperity, 
cracy of*Sle ^^^^^ ^^ thought to leiul Only to corrupt manners, found 
^™®' nothing to spoil in an indigent and wandering court. Neces- 

sity, on the contrary, which produces a thousand advantages 

* The detth of Arthur, Lord Capd, in a letter to a friend. In the ** Contemplatlona, 
Divine and Moral, of Arthnr, Lord Capel*'' in the Ikitish Mnaeam, there is a curiona en- 
try in MS., apparently in the style of the lerenteenth century, in the following^ words, 
without any name or initial attached :— r^ 

. . ** One things will not be unnecessarily inserted here, that this loyal Lord, at the time of 

to Lord Cih' ^* death, ordered that his heart should be reserved and kept (presaging the Restoration of 
pel's heart. King Charles the Second, and presuming that then due (rtisequies would be paid to the me- 
mory of the Royal Martyr), to be buried and laid at his Royal Master's feet: which ac- 
cordingly was put into a silver box, enclosed in another, with two locks, and for the 
present, rqposited in the hands of the Lord Beauchamp, who had the keeping of one key, 
as Sir Thomas Corbet had of the other. The Lord Beauchamp, finding his departure 
near, delivered the box to Sir Thomas, who upon his death-bed delivered it to the Earl of 
Essex, being then young, but after the Restoration, there being (for some unknown reason) 
no funeral rites performed to the body of the deceased King, this box was laid by in the evi- 
dence room at Hadham, the Earl's seat in Hertfordshire, where it lay till after his decease, 
and being found there by the late Earl's Steward, his Lordship not knowing what it con- 
tained, but enquiring of bis mother, and undertanding what it was, caused it to be repo- 
posited in the family vault at Hadham." 
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whether we will or no, served them for education ; and CHAP, 
nothing was to be seen among t^em but an emulation in ^* 
glory, politeness, and virtue."* 

Immediately upon the Restoration, Lord Capel, as he had Essex raised 
hitherto been called, was advanced in the peerage to the title «ff«- 
of Viscount Maldon and Earl of Essex, and designed by 
Charles for public employment. The nature of this employ- 
ment, — diplomacy, would argue that he had made some pro- 
gress in learning, for the difficulty at the time was, to find 
men of sufficient rank, not advanced in years, suitable to un- 
dertake the office of ambassador. He does not seem to have 
taken any considerable part in the proceedings of Parliament 
before his departure on his embassy to Denmark, for we do 
not find his name once in the parliamentary history, though 
the meagre nature of that record makes it of small authority. 

His embassy to Denmark was chiefly remarkable for his is sent Am. 
refusal to strike his flag on passing the Sound — maintaining D^e^mark.^ 
the right of England and supremacy on the sea. The Go- 
vernor of the fort of Grooningen, as the ship of Essex was 
passing, commanded him to lower his flag or he would fire, 
on which Essex replied, " that the flag of England was never 
lowered to any foreign flag, but that foreigners were bound 
to strike to it ;" on which the Governor fired on the vessel 
and tore his rigging. On arriving at Copenhagen, Essex wmf^Sat 
immediately demanded reparation, and pointed out to the ^^*"^' 
Danish Court special treaties by which he was exempted 
from lowering his flag as he passed the Sound. The repara- 
tion was ultimately granted — the unfortunate Governor being 
compelled to expiate his over-zeal, by " begging pardon on 
his knees in the street — the Earl standing in his balcony, 
and looking on him.'' In this aflair, Burnet states that the 
Earl got great credit, and that he was informed that he 
might aspire to anything on his return. In such a court as 

« Grammont'B Memoirs. What the Ck)unt means by "virtue** here, except he uses it 
for " courage/* it is hard to see. Shadwell shortly after puts into the mouth of a gen- 
tleman the explanation—" What an unfashionable fellow art thou, that in this age art 
given to understand Latin!" " *Tis true,** is the reply, " I am a bold fellow to pretend 
to it, when it's accounted pedantry for a gentleman to spell, and where the race of gen- 
tieman is more degenerated than that of horses.— If they go on as they begin, the gen- 
tlemen of the next age will scarce have learning enough to claim the benefit of the clergy 
for mauslaugl)ter.** 
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CHAP. ' that of Charles, indeed it was a rare instance of asserting a 
^' national dignity, that bad become merely traditional, and 
probably the last example in that reign, of the spirit of Crom- 
well being exhibited to a foreign power. Nothing worthy of 
record occurred in the course of Essex's residence in Den- 
is apoomted mark, and shortly after his return he was appointed to the 
2^t 0?" office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

iniMid. ^ description of the condition of that country at the time of 

conditionof the Commencement of Essex's Vice-royalty in 1672, if it 
were truly given, would resemble more what poets have ima- 
gined of Hades, than what could be told of any kingdom in 
Christendom. The House of Stuart had begun their reign 
there 'by confiscations of private estates, intended to satisfy 
the importunity of hungry petitioners, and simultaneously 
attempted to force on a similar confiscation of Church pro- 
perty, under the name of a reformation of religion. In the 
troubles of the reign of Charles I., the aboriginal inhabitants, 
seeing some hope of liberation in the quarrel between the 
King and Parliament, had made an insurrection, attended on 
both sides with horrors unusual even in ciyil war. The end 
of this was the history of all unsuccessful rebellions — a story 
of blood and vengeance seldom equalled ; for the Irish fell 
not into the hands of one incensed monarch, but into those of 
the Long Parliament. The persons employed in that coun- 
try by the Parliament, made the usual use of the office of 
Governors of Ireland. " The Irish Vice-royalty," said Henry 
VIII. to his illegitimate son, Sir John Perrot, " is an honour 
that I confer ; it is for the Viceroy himself to make it a 
profit:' 

The parliamentary rulers acted in the spirit of this apoph- 
thegm. They were succeeded by Oliver Cromwell, who ex- 
tinguished the remnants of the Irish insurrection of 1641, 
with a prodigality of blood, which puts out of countenance 
charmcter ^^^ massacrcs of the Spaniards in Peru. Upon the Resto- 
ration, a new class of rulers were placed over the Irish, to 
whom the maxim of Henry VIII. was quite as familiar. 
They had no want of causes of confiscation. There were 
indeed, in the words of Elizabeth, '* estates for such as lacked 
them ;" for the old cavalier who was guilty of still possessing 
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pi'operty worth seizing was easily called a Papist ; and the CHAP, 
northern proprietor grantee of James I. was charged with I* 
the equal crime of being a Presbyterian. The Crorawellites " 
alone, who had recently been imported (men who had quit- 
ted the tailors' boards and butchers' blocks of London, to 
found noble families ; and the names of whose descendants still 
make a great part of the surnames of the Irish peerage sound 
like a muster roll of the lumber troop,) — knew how to se- 
cure themselves with Clarendon and Ormonde.* The treat- 
ment of the Irish cavaliers, so much worse than even that of 
the English, required an explanation ; and that is found, in 
the fifty-two estates, to which he nor his family had never 
before pretended any right, that were granted to Ormonde 
by the act of settlement and the court of claims. 

In the meantime, confiscations, massacres, outlawries and 
famine, had extinguished all the resources from which a 
national existence, not to speak of national prosperity, could 
be created.f The population few, and in the utmost misery, Miseryoftht 
fled from the face of any official of the crown, and such rem- ^*'P'*^^*^°* 
nants of trade and commerce as existed were confined to the 
seaward towns, and carried on with the few English settlers 
and soldiers. Such a country Essex went over to govern. 
He was a man of principle and compassion, and therefore 
shocked with the state of afiairs which he found in Ireland. 
The revenue which pressed upon the little trade that re- 
mained in the country, was collected only for the purpose of 
being applied to the private purposes of Charles, or to pay- 
ments which the ministers in England did not wish to-divulge 
to the House of Commons. These abuses, his hostility to 

. * See ante, p. 84. This is not the place to discuss the character of James, Duke of 
Ormonde»"but I may be allowed to say that he has been fortunate in having^ secured the 
serrices of the most industrious of biographers— Carte— who has, in his pndse of him, 
shown the falsehood of the proverb, that " a great book is a great evil ;" for his book so 
abounds in materials for historians, whose " index learning^ turns no student pale," that 
they have unanimously fidlen into the convenient course of passing^ over this most inte- 
resting period of Irish history— (a valuable study in the morbid anatomy of nations)— by 
praising the administration of the Duke of Ormonde. The names of the estates obtained 
by Ormonde, at the Restoration, are given by Carte (vol. II., page 133), who adds, how- 
ever, that the Duke re -granted one of them to an adherent at five pounds per annum. 

t See, as one amongst a thousand eicamples, the boastfol narrative of the cruelties 
committed by Hamilton, of Manor Hamilton, upon the people of Cavan and Monaghan, 
preserved amongst the tracts in the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, and written by 
himself ^ 
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CHAP, which was finally the cause of Essex's removal from the 
Viceroyalty, he wished seriously to abate ; and he had a 



commendable ambition to advance the condition of the un- 
em« fo?' fortunate country committed to his charge. With this view, 
improve- jj^ applied to Sir William Temple, thcfli in Ireland, to give 
him in writing some views on the subject, which he had* ex- 
Sir wiuian prcsscd in conversation. That fruitful theorist accordingly 
drew out a paper scheme for Irish amelioration, containing 
suggestions which appear exceedingly childish, not only at 
the present time, but which must have been very far behind 
the age of Sir William Petty and Sir Josiah Child, 
"on^h? Ad- ^^^ document is entitled " An Essay upon the Advance- 
of TriSr" ™®°* ^^ Trade in Ireland, written to the Earl of Essex, Lord- 
Lieutenant of that kingdom, and dated on the 22nd of July, 
1673." He commences it by saying, that Essex requested 
him to write it '' in a manner and with expression too obliging 
to be refused, and out of a design so public and generous^ 
as ought not to be discouraged." The picture of the state 
of Ireland given by Temple, is such as we have just drawn — 
with the addition that the remains of its trade in cattle, which 
survived the English act of Parliament mentioned in the 
life of Clarendon, had been destroyed by the Dutch war ; 
the act having prevented exportation to England, and the 
war all commerce with the continent. He sets out by attri- 
buting the want of trade in Ireland to causes which have 
' long ceased to operate. 
cariout "The want of trade in Ireland," he writes, "proceeds 

causes of » » r 

Irish Miaer>'. from the waut of peoplc ; and this is not grown from any ill 
qualities of the climate, as air, but chiefly from the frequent 
revolutions of so many wars and rebellions, so great slaughters 
and calamities of mankind, as have at several intervals of 
time succeeded the first conquest of this kingdom in Henry 
II.'s time until the year 1653. Two very great plagues fol- 
lowed the two great wars, those of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
and the last; which helped to drain the current stream of 
generation in the country." 

The viceroyalty of Essex in Ireland was marked by an 
anxiety, at least, for public advantage, and a disposition to 
just government, which, in that high office, even yet, is not 
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frequent, and tben, was almost withoat example. He found CHAP, 
the government in such a state, that he took a journey to •*•' 
England to represent the facts, and for his zeal in the reform 
of great abuses he was finally removed.* The immediate ^'SirLor? 
cause of Essex's removal was his refusal to pass the accounts ^^^;- 
of Lord Ranelagh, the Irish Treasul|^r, who had, by a prac- 
tice long continued, paid pensions and demands of the Court 
in England without sufficient authority — and passed them as 
legitimate charges on the Irish establishment.f 

* Sir Richard Cox, whose strange compilation, Hibemia Anglicana, is perhaps the most 
remarkable work that was ever dig^nified with the name of history, has this notice of Essex's 
viceroyalty.— " On the 5th day ot August, 1672, Arthur, Earl of Essex, was sworn Lord 
Lieutenant ; and in September, his Excellency and the Council made rules and orders, 
for regulating of corporationit'pursuant to a clause in the act of explanation to that pur- 
pose. And during his government, the kingdom was very quiet in public appearance ; 
for whatever designs were formed in favour of P^ipery, were private, and in England, 
and were so dexterously countermined by this Lord Lieutenant, that there was but small 
effect of them perceived in Ireland ; but his Excellency went to England in 1675, leaving 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Granard Lords Justices, who continued so until the 
return of the Earl of Essex, who resumed the government at the end of the year, "-—i^ir 
Bieheard Cox*a Hibemia Anglieana, part II. p. 14. 

t Burnet gives the following account of Essex's appointment, conduct in the vice- 
royalty, and dismissal from it, with a sketch of his career.— "At this time, the Earl of 
Essex was brought over from being Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whMe friendship to me 
was afterwards such that I think myself obliged to stop and to give some account of him. 
He WM the Lord CapePs son. His education was neglected by reason of the war. But 
when he was at man's age, he made himself master of the Latin tongue and made a 
great progress in mathematics, and in all other parts of learning. He knew our law and 
constitution well, and was a very thoughtful man. He begin soon to appear against the 
Court. The King imputed it to his resentments : so he resolved to make use of him. He Burnet's 
•ent him ambassador to Denmark, where his behaviour in the aflfkir of the flag gained account of 
him much reputation, though he said to me there was nothing in it. That ;.King had ^ 
ordered the Gkivemor of Croonenburgh to make all ships that passed strike to him. So 
when Lord Essex was sailing by, he sent to him, either to strike to him, or to sail by in 
the night, or to keep out of his reach ; otherwise, he must shoot, first with powder, but 
next with ball. Lord Essex sent him a resolute answer, that the Kings of England made 
others strike to them, but their ships struck to none; he would not steal through in the 
dark, nor keep out of his reach, and if he shot at him, he would defend himself. The 
Governor did shoot at him, but on design shot over him. This was thought great bravery 
in him ; yet he reckoned, it was impossible the Governor would endeavour to sink a ship 
that brought ova* an ambassador. While he was there, the King died, which made a 
great change in the Court. For that King had made one of his servants Stadtholder, 
which was, indeed, a strange thing, he himself being upon the place. He was but a 
mean person, and was advanced by the favour the Queen bore him. Lord Essex's first 
business was to justify his behaviour in refrising to strike. Now at his going from 
England, Sir John Cotton had desired him to take some volumes of his library that 
related to Danish affairs ; which he took, without apprehending that he should have 
occasion to use them ; but this accident made him search into them, and he found very 
good materials to justify his conduct ; since by formor treaties it had been expressly 
stipulated, that the English ships of war should not strike in the Danish seas. This 
raised his character so high at Court, that it was writ over to him, that he might expect 
everything he should pretend to at his return. The change of government that he saw 
in Denmark, and the bringing it about with so little difficulty, made a great impression 
on him ; since one of the freest nations in the world, was on a sudden brought under a 
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CHAP. On Essex's return to England, he took an active part 
against Danby, whose impeachment was then going on. 



His removal from Ireland seems to have been made chiefly 
on the ground that he was an inconvenient man, in such an 
office, as Charles's necessity generally required such servants 
EMex uvm as were not particular |ibout the passing of the charges he 
Dftit affftinst was accustomcd to make on the revenue. Accordingly, after 
his return, he attached himself again to the Court, and we 
find him taking part in some of those delicate negociations 
which were required by the complicated intrigues in which 
the palace abounded.* 

mott urlritrary form of fOTcrnttent. Many of the andent nobility teemed uneasy under 
the chan^. And even the Chancellor himaelf, thoui^h raised by favour from very mean 
b^nniuf, could not forbear to lament even to him the change of their constitution. 

" Upon his return from Denmark, he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He could 
never understand how he came to be raised to that post, for he had not inretended to it, 
and he was a violent enemy to Popery, not so much from any fixed principle in religion, 
in which he was too loose, as because he looked on it as an invasion made on the freedom 
of human nature. In his government of Ireland, he exceeded all that had gone before 
him, and is still considered as a pattern to all that come after him. He studied to under- 
stand exactly well the constitution and interest of the nation. He read over mU .their 
council books ; and made large abstracts out of them to guide him. so as to advance every 
thing that had been at any time set on foot for the good of the kingdom. He made 
several volumes of tables of the State, and persons that were in every county and town, 
and got true characters of all that were capable to serve the public. And he preferred 
men always upon merit, without any application ftY>m themselves ; and watched over all 
about him, that there should be no bribes going among hiB servants. The revenue of 
Ireland was then in the Earl of Ranelagh's management ; who was one of the aUest men 
that island had bred, capable of all affairs, even in the midst of a loose run of pleasure, 
and much riot. He had the art of pleasing masters of very different tempers and inter^ests, 
so much, that he continued above thirty years in great posts. He had undertaken to fur- 
nish the King with money for the building of Windsor out of the revMiue of Ireland ; and 
it was believed the Duchess of Portsmouth had a great yearly pension out of his office. 
By this means, payments in Ireland were not regularly made ; so the Earl of Essex com- 
plained of this. The King would not own how much he had from Lord Ranelagh, but pressed 
Lord Essex to pass his accounts. He answered be coold not pass them as accounts, but if the 
King would forgive Lord Ranelsch, he would pass a discharge, but not an all account. The 
King was not pleased with this, nor with his exactness in that government, Jt reproached 
his own too much. So he took a resolution about this time, to put the Duke of Ormonde in 
it again. Upon this occasion, the Earl of Essex told me, that he knew the King did often 
take money into.hls priry purse, to defraud his Exchequer, for he reckoned that what was 
carried thither, was not so much his own as his privy purse was. And Coventry told Lord 
Essex, that there was once a plantation-cause at the council board, and be was troubled to 
see the King espouse the worst side; and upon that he went to hiip and told him secretly, 
that it was a vile cause which he was supporting ; the King answered him, he had got 
good money for doing it.**— Bumet't Hittory of Mm own Timet, voL II. p. 99. 

• " September, 1679. Jack How, Sir Jervaise How's brother, a young, amorous spark 
of the Court, has for some months declared a very great veneration for the Ducheaa of 
Richmond; but her -Grace, neither regarding Will-o*-the-Wisp, nor his feigned fires, has 
at length converted the squire's soft passion into revenge. Whereupon, he has of 
late reported that he has had several testimonies of her kindness, as well by letters as 
otherwise. As soon as the Duchess heard this malicious report, she forthwith made her 
application to the King, who was pleased to refer the examination of the' matter to the 
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The fall of Danby left Charles in a position of the greatest CHAP, 
embarrassment. Those who had overthrown the Ministers, ^' 
could not be admitted to the confidence of the King, for 
whose faults, in fact, Danby had been persecuted. The re- 
venae was in hopeless confusion, and the Popish plot was 
rising to almost the fabulous heights to which it at length 
attained. 

'* I never," says Sir William Temple, " saw any man more 
sensible of the miserable condition of his afiairs than I found 
His Majesty upon many discourses with him, which my 
foreign employments and correspondences made way for, 
Sut nothing he said to me moved me more than when upon 
the said prospect of them all, he told me, he had none left Joins the 
with whom he could so much as speak of them in confidence, Soke of 
since my Lord Treasurer's being gone. And this gave, I ****"***" 
suppose, His Majesty the occasion of entering into more 
confidence with me, tha.n I could deserve or expect."* 

Charles seems to have begun to suspect the projects of 
Monmouth and his friends, amongst the principal of whom 
was the Earl of Essex. The general fear of Popery, the 
general suspicion of the Duke of York's designs — the im- 
prudence of that prince, the great popularity of Monmouth, 
added to Essex's own liberality of political opinion — made 
him lean to those who were about to assume the name of 
** Whigs." Nor was he free from the use of the under-hand 
means known in the political warfare of the time. 

" I found," Temple continues, " that the council of my Temple's 
Lord Treasurer's removal had been carried on by the Duke the'^forma- 
of Monmouth, in conjunction with the Duchess of Ports- MiniBtry. 
mouth and Lord Essex, who was then in the greatest confi- 
dence with the Duke of Monmouth ; and by him and Lord 
Sunderland nearly brought into the Treasury. I found my 
Lord Sunderland at least in confidence with this knot^ and 
that all were resolved to bring my Lord Shaftesbury again 

Doke of Monmouth, the Earl of Essex, my Lord Sunderland, and the Earl of Halifax. 
Upon enqniry, their lordships found that, amongf the many eyidences of her Grace's 
Ikvour, that Mr. How had boasted of, he could only produce one letter, which the King^. 
as soon as he saw, said was neither her hand nor style ; whereupon His Majesty was 
pleased to g;i?e order that How forthwith refrain from coming to Court.*'— Dtoiy of the 
Hon, Bfimy Sidney, vol. I. p. 10. 
* Temple's Memoirs, p. 833. 
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CHAP, into Court, who was in confidence with the Duke of Mon- 

' mouth and Lord Essex, and had a near relation to Lord 

Sunderland. I observed the great affection His Majesty 

had to the Duke of Monmouth, and saw plainly the use 

His Grace intended to make of it, in case he could introduce 

a Ministry at his own devotion, or in his interests ; and this 

being a matter that might concern the very succession of the 

crown, and not only an injury to the Duke, but through him 

to his children and the Prince of Orange ; I resolved first, 

if it were possible, to break the growth of that Ministry, 

though I saw no men whom I could design to fix io it, with 

any satisfaction or advantage to the King or his service.'* 

£!2^and' Essex and Shaftesbury — the one from principle, the other 

shaftetbury. from ambition — had clearly enough already arranged to make 

Monmouth the means of excluding the Duke of York from 

the succession ; and Sir William Temple, who was the friend 

of the House of Orange, and of its rights, could not expect 

much open dealing from the two Earls. He was, therefore, 

anxious to curtail the power of Monmouth, whom Charles 

greatly favoured, and with this design he undertook the 

office of suggesting a new administration. There never, 

perhaps, was a more unpromising time for the adoption of a 

new project ;* and Sir William's plan of a ministry, so far 

from being calculated to strengthen the government, had all 

the elements of weakness. 

Temper of "I observed" (says Temple) '*the Parliament to grow 

menft. every day more violent, upon the support they received from 

the rumours raised by the Plot, and the incentives given 

* Of the state of the coontry at this "Miniiterial Crisis," Sir John Reresby says :— 
*' Meanwhile the kingdom in general had a very melancholy aspect ; the King was poor; 
the officers of the crown and ot the household were damorons for their salaries and dues, 
which had not for a long time been paid, and no wonder, when Sir Robert Howard, one 
of the chief officers of the Exchequer, declared in the House ot Commons, that there was 
not money sufficient for bread for the King's family ; there were no stores any where, 
either for the sea service or the land ; and the garrisons were all out of repair, the plat- 
forms decayed, and the cannon dismounted ; the army divided for the Duke of York, and 
against him ; the officers of state, the same ; the Farlian^^nt for the most part in a fer- 
ment, and glad of these'publick misunderstandings, tfi favouring their desire of clipping tbe 
wings of the prerogative, reducing the beigbt of monarchy, and farthering their privAts 
designs ; the King also, and his brother at variance, and so kept by those who promise^l to 
make his Majesty quite easy, if he would but comply with them so far as to disinherit 
the Duke ; so that he was quite in suspense as to what resolutipn he should or should not 
take."— ll«-«*dy*# Memoirs, 226. 
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them by the ambitions of persons playing that game. I saw CHAP. 
a probability of matters growing to such a pass, that His ' 



Majesty might be forced to part with them ; and yet I saw 
not authority enough left in the Crown either to do that with« 
out the venture of great mischief, or to live without another 
Parliament, until the present humours might cool. And 
both these considerations meeting together, cast me upon the 
thoughts of the King's establishing a new council of such a 
constitution as might either gain credit enough with the 
present Parliament, by taking in so many persons of those 
who had most among them, and thereby give ease and quiet 
both to the King and his people. Or if, on the other side, 
the rumours should grow outrageous and beyond opposing, 
the King might yet, at the head of such a council, with more 
authority and less hazard of ill consequences, either prorogue 
or dissolve them, as any necessities of his own or extrava- 
gancies of theirs should require. 

'* In these ends it seemed necessary to take into the coun- 
cil some lords and commoners, who were of most appearing 
credit and sway in both Houses, without being thought either 
principled or interested against the government, and mix ^opolud.^^** 
them with others of His Majesty's more general choice, for 
making up one half of the council ; while the other half being 
fifteen, were ever to be present, chief officers of his crown 
and household ; who being all of His Majesty's known trust, 
as well as choice, would be sure to keep the council steady to 
the true interest of His Majesty and the crown." 

Such was Temple's proposed scheme as to the present 
weight and power of rank to be attached to what he calls 
his new '' constitution." But he seems to have been well 
aware that mere considerations of public utility were not 
likely to weigh with Charles, and therefore proposed the more 
enticing bait of the personal wealth of the council. 
. " But," he proceeds, " one chief regard necessary to this 
constitution, was that of the personal richei^ of this new ney heidout 
Council ; which in revenues of land or offices was found to ^ 
amount to about three hundred thousand pounds a year; 
whereas those of a House of Commons are seldom found to 
have exceeded four hundred thousand pounds. Authority is 
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CHAP, observed much to follow land ; and at the worst, such a Coun- 
^' cil might out of their own stock, and upon a pinch, famish 
the King so far, as to relieve some great .necessity of the 
crown." 

The probability of '' the 'pinch" arising, was by no means 
remote, and the plan of providing for it, here evolved, was 
one of the chief reasons why the King looked with so mach 
favour upon the projected government, from the miscellaneoas 
natare of which he could hope little but confusion. 
Temple's ** This wholc matter was consulted and deduced upon paper, 

tiiechdl only between the King and me, and lasted in debate and di- 
gestion about a 'month ; but when the forms and persons 
were agreed, and His Majesty seemed much satisfied with 
the thing, and resolved to go on with it, I humbly desired 
him not to take a resolution of that importance, without first 
communicating it to three or four persons of those His Ma- 
jesty could most rely upon in point of judgment, secresy, 
and affection to his service. The King resolved I should go 
and communicate the whole scheme, with all the particulars 
of it, to my Lord Chancellor, Lord Sunderland, and Lord 
Essex ; but one after another, and with charge from him of 
the last secrecy ; and should bring him word of their opinions 
upon it ; and if they concurred with his, should appoint them 
to attend His Majesty next morning ; the Chancellor only 
entering into his lodgings by the common way, but the other 
two and I by the private one below. When I acquainted 
them with it, they all received it with equal amazement and 
pleasure. My Lord Chancellor said it looked like a thing 
from heaven fallen into His Majesty's breast ; Lord Essex, 
that it would leave the Parliament and nation in the same 
dispositions to the King which he found at his Coming in ; 
and Lord Sunderland approved it as much as any. 
The Kin; " Ncxt day wc attended his Majesty, and had a very long 
H^dtfax!^ audience, upon which no difficulty arose, but two that were 
wholly personal. I had proposed Lord Halifax as one of the 
Lords, whom the King had indeed kicked in at our first consult- 
ations, more than any of the rest ; but upon several repre- 
sentations of his family, his abilities, his estate and credit, as 
well as talent to ridicule and unravel whatever he was spited 
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at, I thought His Majesty had been contented with it : but CJBAP, 
at this meeting he raised new difficulties upon it, and ap- * 
peared a great while invincible in them, though we all joined 
in defence of it. And at last, I told the King we would 
fall upon our knees to gain a point that we all thought 
necessary for his service ; and then His Majesty consented. 

*^ The other was concerning Lord Shaftesbury, who had Butsupport* 
never been mentioned in our first debates ; and the King bS?y^ 
either had not thought of him before upon this afiair, or had 
not mentioned him to me, as knowing, upon all occasions of 
private discourse with His Majesty, what opinion I had of 
that Lord. But after my Lord Halifax bad passed, the 
King said there was another who, if he were left out, might 
do as much mischief as any, and named Lord Shaftesbury ; 
to which the other three agreed ; and concluded further, that 
he would never be content with a counsellor's place among 
tliem ; and, therefore, it was proposed to add one to the 
number, by making a President, which should be he. I 
disputed this point from the first mention to the last conclu- 
sion of it, foretelling he would destroy all the good that we 
expected from the whole Constitution ; and said all that I 
could with so much earnestness, that when, by His Majesty's 
agreeing with the other three, 1 saw it would be concluded, I 
* walked away to the other end of the room, not knowing well 
whether I should have gone out or not, if the door had been 
open ; but turning again, I desired His Majesty to remember, 
that I had no part in Lord Shaftesbury's coming into his 
Council or his afiairs, and that I was still absolutely against 
it. The King laughed, and turned my anger into a jest ; and 
so went on with the rest of the Constitution intended, till the 
whole was resolved and executed publicly in Easter, 1679.*' 

The King persisted in carrying his point, and accordingly ^ 
the list of the New Administration appeared complete as 
follows : * — 

First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, Arthur, Earl of Ustof the 
Essex; His Highness Prince Rupert; William, Lord Arch- try. 
bishop of Canterbury ; Heneage, Lord Finch, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England ; Antony, Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Pre- 

* See Appendix B. 
VOL, I. A A 
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CHAP, sident of the Council ; Arthur, Earl of Anglesea, Lord Privy 
- Seal ; Christopher, Duke of Albemarle ; James, Duke of 
Monmouth, Master of the Horse ; Henry, Duke of New- 
castle ; John, Duke of Lauderdale, Secretary of State for 
Scotland ; James, Duke of Ormonde, Lord Steward of the 
Household ; Charles, Lord Marquis of Winchester ; Henry, 
Lord Marquis of Worcester ; Henry, Earl of Arlington, 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household ; James, Earl of Salis- 
bury, John, Earl of Bridgewater ; Bobert, Earl of Sunder- 
land, one of His Majesty's principal Secretaries of State; 
John, Earl of Bath, Groom of the Stole; Thomas, Lord 
Viscount Falconberg ; George, Lord Viscount Halifax ; 
Henry, Lord Bishop of London; John, Lord Roberts; 
Denzil, Lord Hollis ; William, Lord Russel; William, Lord 
Cavendish ; Henry Coventry, Esq., one of His Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State ; Sir Francis North, Knight, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; Sir Henry Capel, 
Knight of the Bath, First Commissioner of the Admiralty ; 
Sir John Erney, Knight, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir 
Thomas Chichley, Knight, Master of the Ordnance ; Sir 
William Temple, Baronet; Edward Seymour, Esq.; Henry 
Powie, Esq.* 

* See Appendix E. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Joyful reception of the New Council. Monmouth's pretensions. Dis- 
sensions in the Council, Position of Halifax. Admission of Shaftes- 
bury. The Popish plots. Causes of the Excitement. The "Ex- 
pedients ;" discussed in the Council. Essex proposes to prorogue 
Parliament. His attempts to remove Lauderdale. Butcheries of 
Graham of Claverhonse. Insurrection of the Presbyterians. Mon- 
mouth sent to Scotland. Shaftesbury's " Body Guard" disallowed. 
Triumph of Shaftesbury. Resolution to dissolve the Parliament. 
Essex and Halifax alarmed at Shaftesbury's threats. Temple offered 
the office of Secretary of State. State of the Council. Opposition 
of the Council to the Dissolution. Temple's speech. Public pay to 
Monmouth. Essex proposes to meet it. Henry Sidney's letters. 
Essex anxious for the arrival. Letter of Sunderland. The King's 
illness. Arrival of the Duke of York. Essex boasts of the Court 
favour. Halifax threatens to retire. Sir W. Temple's interview 
with Essex ; and with Halifax ; and the Duke of York. Temple's 
narrative to the Duke. Disgrace of Monmouth. Fears of Halifax. 
Deceit of Temple. Essex avoids Temple ; who complains to Sunder- 
land. 

Sir William Templets account of the reception of the new ^-g-^p 
administration^ shows that the public expectation far outran IL 
the actual result. Everywhere, it appears, the announcement 
of the change in the Council was received with enthusiasm. 
In the city of London, and even in Ireland, bonfires were 
lighted to celebrate the event, and on the Bourse at Amster- 
dam the funds rose on the arrival of the news. The joy in ce^^on'of 
Ireland was probably referable to the fact, that their favourite Sfundi^ 
ex-viceroy, Essex, was at the head of the Treasury ; and the 
satisfaction in Holland, because their equally favourite dip- 
lomatist, Sir William Temple, was known to be the contriver 
of the affair. The very publication of the change, however, 
showed how unfit for secresy so large a body as the new 
Council must necessarily be ; and Temple complains that 
the Duke of Monmouth already assumed that the tide was 
turning in his favour, and pretended that he was the author 
of the new mode of conducting the government.* 

* " The night before the thing was to be done," he says, " His Majesty thought fit to 
tell it to the Duke of Monmouth, having kept it secret till then, further than to the few 

A a2 
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CHAP. The Council, almost immediately after its construction, 
' broke into cabals. Essex, who was at no time disposed to 



give way to the arbitrary measures of the King or the Duke 
Dissentions of York, leaned to the side of Monmouth and Shaftesbury, 
Si. '^ ^^ as the only hope of controlling the Court ; while Sir William 
Temple joined with Lord Sunderland in an attempt to make 
the Council what it would seem the diplomatist solely in- 
tended it should be — the creature of the King^s necessities 
and caprice. At first, Essex, by Lord Sunderland's sugges- 
tion, was in the habit of meeting that peer and Sir William 
Temple, and deciding on the measures that should be sub- 
mitted to the full board.* 

There was no cordiality, however, amongst them. Essex 
perceived that between the two principles of religious liberty 
and Romish domination, there only intervened the precarious 
period of the life of Charles II. On one side, the popular 
feeling was with Monmouth and Shaftesbury ; and if the one 
of these personages was as weak as the other was dishonest — 
that only proved the greater strength of the general senti- 
ment which had made Shaftesbury a tribune of the people, 
and Monmouth a candidate for the throne. In the service 
of the political altar, the theologic rule also applies — that the 
unworthiness of the minister does not vitiate the truth of the 
doctrine. 

already named. Bat at soon aa the Duke of Monmouth knew, thougfh only in gentnl, 
that the Council should be changed, he told it to so many, that it was common talk next 
Menmonth't morning: ; which we interpreted either lightness or vanity, to have it thought that he had 
preienaions. p^^ |q ^^ affair likely to pass so well. And, indeed, when the thing was done in the forms 
that are known, it was received with general applause in the country, with bonfires in the 
city, and the same in Ireland. In Holland, the actions of the East India Company rose 
upon it immediately, and very much ; and the States designed one of their best and most 
considerable men, Monsieur Van Lenen, to come over Minister into England upon this 
accuvnt. France alone was unsatisfied with it, and Monsieur Barrillon said it was making 
dei Btatiy and not det CotueiU ; but the reasons were easy to see, and so not much con- 
sidered.''— TmpJe'i Menunrt, i. 334. 

* *' Upon the new constitution of the Coundl, my Lord Sunderland had, by Mr. Sydney, 
desired that we two might joyn together in perfect confidence, and distinct from any 
others, in the coarse of the King's affairs, whether I would enter into the other Secretary's 
oiiice or not ; which I said I was very willing to embrace, though I knew no need of it> 
considering how much the general affairs were decided upon by the Council or the paiti- 
cular committees, and how much I thought it was fit that they should continue so, with* 
out running into any private channels. This confidence had not run on above a fortnight 
when my Lord Sunderland asketl me, if I were willing my Lord Essex should be received 
into it ; which I consented to, though with intimation to Lord Sunderland, of the opinion 
I had for some time of late of Lord Essex, whom I thought I knew better than he did. So 
we met for a while each day, by turns, at each of our houses, and consulted upon the chief 
affairs that were then on the anvil, and how they might be best prepared for the Pailiament 
orthe Co\mcA.*'—Ilnd,i. 336. 
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Halifax^ whose abilities and restless disposition bad com- ^SAP. 

pel led the projectors of the Council to recognise his claims to .. 

office, was trusted by none of the parties into which the new 
body was divided. It was necessary, however, that those Halifax. 
who were opposed to Shaftesbury should strengthen them- 
selves with all kinds of aid. Sir William Temple thqjight, 
therefore, that Halifax ought to be adopted into the circle 
which he fiancied he had formed around himself. The Earl 
of Essex does not seem to have taken much part in the 
formation of the clique that existed. He probably looked 
upon Shaftesbury as being likely to triumph against the Court 
party in the end, and therefore he received the proposal of 
private consultation with Halifax with " his usual dryness.^'* 
Sunderland opposed the junction with Halifax, and not with- 
out reason ; for on the admission of the latter, it turned out 
that he agreed in the opinion of Essex, that Shaftesbury was 
to be conciliated, and not opposed-^— that, in fact, the designs 
of the Duke of York and the Romanising party were at once 
so patent and so offensive to the nation, that for the safety of 
the Crown, some notice must be taken of them ; and those 
who opposed them were likely to stand highest in the popular 
estimation. 

The fate of Temple's famous "new constitution" was fast tf^^}^ 
approaching. Essex and Halifax, shortly after confidence *'"'^' 
was established with the latter, informed Sunderland that it 
was necessary to bring in Monmouth and Shaftesbury to the 
private consultation. This arrangement Temple at once re- 
pudiated, and thus ended the first and last attempt of the 
celebrated diplomatist to govern as supreme Minister the in- 
ternal affairs of England.f 

* *< But matters growing^ very antoward, by the practice of Lord Shaftesbury, with the 
Duke of Monmouth's cover at least, and upon the ill humour of the House of Commons 
about the business of religion ; and my Lord Halifax appearing unsatisfied, by observing 
where the King's confidence was; I. proposed to my Lords Sunderland and Essex, to re- 
ceive him into all our consultations ; which I thought would both enter him into credit 
with the King, and give us more ease in the course. Lord Essex received this overture 
with his usual dryness. Lord Sunderland opposed it a good deal, and told me I should 
not find Lord Halifax the person I took him for, but one that could draw with nobody, and 
still climbing up to the top himself. However, I continued resolute in pressing it, and so 
at length the thing was concluded, and we fell all four together into the usual meetings 
and consultations." — Ten^le't Memoirtt i 386. 

t ''At length my Lord Sunderland told me, that Lord Essex and Lord Halifax were oC 
opinion, that it was necessary to take in the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaftesbury 
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C'HAP. The new ministers, thus eariy dissentient from each other, 
' found the kingdom in a state approaching insanity on the 



The Popish subject of the Popish plot. The success with which Oates 
had palmed off upon public credulity the most frantic per- 
juries^ and the honours which were showered upon him by 
the Parliament, excited a number of inferior perjurers to 
attempt a similar career. No Roman Catholic, however ob- 
scure or amiable, held his life on any other tenure than the 
chance that his name should not occur to Oates or Bedloe, 
when Shaftesbury should press them (as he daily did) for 
more " discoveries," to keep up the prevailing insanity of the 
populace, and slake the general thirst for blood. From Arch- 
bishop Plunket to the meanest acolyte, and from Katharine 
of Braganza to a goldsmith's maid-servant, personages of 
every rank and grade served for characters in Oates's bloody 
fiction. 

CMset of Several elements went to the formation of the state of the 

th« excite- 
ment, popular mind. The remains of the Commonwealth party — 

their preachers and their partizans — saw in the Plot a mode 
of harassing the King, and made good use of the compara- 
tively recent memories of St. Bartholomew, Piedmont, and 
the Gunpowder Plot; while Shaftesbury and Monmouth had 
the yet more powerful motive of setting aside the Duke of 
York as a Papist, and placing the son of Lucy Waters on the 
throne. 

The business before the New Administration was chiefly 
the arduous task of meeting a Parliament, and placing the 
King and the people on such terms of mutual agreement, as 
that Charles might have some weight in the eyes of foreign 

into the first digestion of affain, considerini^ the indoence they had npon the House ; and 
for this end, to agree with them in the banishment of the Duke, either for a certain time 
or duriDg the King's life, and desired to know whether I would fall into it with them, and 
join in bringing it about with the King. I told my Lord Snnderlaod positively I would 
not : — For, first, I would never have anything to do with the Duke of Monmouth and Lord 
Shaftesbury ; and next, I would never enter into matters of difference between the King 
and his brother, having upon several occasions told them both, that I would ever do all I 
could towards the union of the whole Royal Family ; but never would have anything to do 
in the divisions of it ; and no man should ever reproadi me wiA breaking my wmrd, and 
much less the King or the Duke. 

** This was peremptory, and so it ended ; and thereupon the three Lords fell into meet- 
ings and consultations with the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaftesbury, which I knew 
nothing of, and began to come less to council, and to meet no more with my usual com- 
pany, but upon occasion, and without the first confidence ; but we stiU continued our 
kindness whenever we met, without my enquiring, or the communicating what passed in 
their new consultations.*'— TVm^'s Mmmnrt* 
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« 

powers. Tliis was only to be done by satisfying the now jn- CHAP. 
sane demands of the fanatical party which followed Shaftes- -^-'^' 
bary and Monmouth. To attempt this, Charles had drawn up 
certain proposals to the Parliament, known as '" expedients.'^ The <' expe- 
These proposed that a distinction should be made between a 
Popish and a Protestant heir, and that the latter should be 
submitted to the greatest restrictions. The House, however, 
rejected them at once ; voted " That the Duke of York being 
a Papist, and the hopes of his coming such to the Crown, 
had given the greatest countenance to the present conspira- 
cies and designs against the King and the Protestant reli- 
gion ;' demanded that all considerable Papists should be 
banished twenty miles from London, that all fortresses and 
ships should be put in trusty hands, and that all papers re* 
lating to the Duke of York, then in the hands of their secret 
committee, should be made public. 

The new Council was so little unanimous, that Shaftesbury, 
its president, was known to be the instigator of these de- 
mands ; and Russell, one of its members, was directed to 
carry them up from the Commons to the Lords. When the Discussed in 

^ * , the Council. 

" expedients" had been debated at the Council, that body was 
unanimous in adopting them, with the two very different 
exceptions of Shaftesbury and Sir William Temple. The 
former opposed them, on the broad ground of exclusion ; the 
latter, from a well-grounded belief, that the House of Com- 
mons, after the manner of that in the reign of Charles I., 
would accept of no compromise that did not originate with 
themselves. 

Essex, up to this time, had been acting in strict confidence 
with Halifax and Sunderland, but having taken the impru- 
dent determination before referred to, to admit Shaftesbury 
and Monmouth, he founjd in a fortnight that the daring en- 
terprise of the former made him look to the sole power, and 
that, although he must have been well aware that he had 
little favour either with the Council or the King, nevertheless 
he hoped to force the position, by his undoubted power with 
the opposition in the House of Commons. 

To remove from Shaftesbury this powerful weapon a&rainst Kssex pro- 

• -^ r o poses to pro- 

them, Essex proposed to Halifax and Sunderland that the ^i^|^^<^ 
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CHAP. Parliament should be at once prorogued. While this pro- 
posal was under consideration^ Shaftesbury^ who bad no sus- 



picion of what was intended, was busy in carrying on the 
project of exclusion, and preparing addresses to advance the 
alarm of the plot. Sir William Temple^ who still contrived 
to consult with Essex, had been out of town^ at his house at 
Sheen, but was sent for by Sunderland, when Essex informed 
him that ^ the King had found out that there were remon- 
strances ready prepared in the House of Commons, to inflame 
the city and nation upon the points of the plot and popery, 
and that their three lordships having consulted with His 
Majesty, he had resolved the Parliament should be prorogued 
that morning.^' The prorogation accordingly took place, and 
Shaftesbury, quite taken by surprise, declared aloud in the 
House of Lords, that '* he would have the heads of those that 
advised that prorogation.'* 
He ftttempti Essex had made one attempt to remove Lauderdale from 

to remove ^ ^ 

Laadentaie. the administration of affairs in Scotland, where persecutions 
•and extortions were being carried on, in a manner that hourly 
endangered insurrection. His efforts, as well as those of 
Temple, Halifax, and Sunderland^ were fruitless in attempting 
this object. Lauderdale was useful to Charles in a pecuniary 
manner, and he replied to all .the representations of his 
ministers, that " they did not know Scotland as well as he." 
Accordingly, the policy of Lauderdale bore suddenly its 
natural fruits. A gallant^ and for a time a successful^ resist- 
ance was made by the Presbyterians against the persecutions 
of Lauderdale and Sharpe. 

This persecution had been carried on with a fury not less 
foolish than it was sanguinary. Sharpe and Lauderdale, 
not contented with exercising against the Covenanters the 
whole power of a despotic code of law, resorted to military 
violence. An army of Highlanders were sent to live at free 
quarters amongst the people of West Scotland, the gentry 
were disarmed, and John Graham, of Claverhouse^ with a 
picked regiment of desperadoes, scoured the country^ mas- 
sacreing persons suspected of attending the Presbyterian wor- 
ship, and frequently butchering unarmed peasants with his 
own hands. The district around the residence of Archbishop 
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Sharpe, in Fifesliire, ka4 suffered as sererely as the districts CHAP, 
of the west ; and the accidental rencontre with the Primate ' — 

of a party who had set out to search for one of his agents, 
one Carmichael, resulted in his being murdered. The party S?*^rSam 
of men who did the murder were led by John Balfour, of J^^^*'^ 
Burley, a man by nature moody and fanatical, and whose 
sufferings by persecution, added to a fanciful disposition to 
interpret supposed interferences of Providence, led him to 
think the accident of a little boy exclaiming, *^ Behold the 
Bishop !'^ a special warrant to take his life. They dragged 
him out of his coach, and in the presence of his daughter cut 
him down, and broke his skull in pieces. 

In a little time these fanatics, having made their escape, 
joined the Covenanters in the West, where the persecution 
was hottest. Here the people rose in open insurrection, and 
defeated Graham of Claverhouse with considerable loss, intwrrection 

of the Vre%- 

The news of the murder of the Archbishop, and the igno- byteriam. 
minious defeat of Graham, reached London simultaneously ; 
and Essex and the Council had suddenly to devise the means 
of suppressing the results of that policy of Lauderdale against 
which they had so frequently remonstrated. 

The news of the Scotch rebellion found the Council quar- 
relling amongst themselves. " It was pleasant,'^ says Temple, 
*' to observe the counter-paces that were made." Charles 
instantly proposed to send reinforcements to the army then 
in Scotland, and to send Monmouth as Commander-in-chief. 
This was obviously intended to prevent Monmouth's presence 
at Court, and to get a little respite from present intrigues. 
Shaftesbury was placed in a position of difficulty. He wished 
to ffive Monmouth the great position of Commander-in-chief Monmouth 
m Scotland, and he feared to allow him to quit the Court ; land. 
while he desired, at the same time, that the Presbyterians 
might get sufficient head, still further to complicate public 
affairs. He therefore attempted a diversion. He proposed 
that when the Duke of Monmouth took so great a body of 
troops away from London as would be necessary to reinforce 
the Scottish army, a corps of 200 gentlemen should be 
raised as a body-guard for the King, to protect his person, 
and that the command of those should be committed to Mon- 
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II. 



Shafkeft- 

bary's 

"Body 

Guard" 

disallowed. 



CHAP, mouth. Monmouth was also to se|[ect the members of tins 
corps, which was to consist chiefly of officers out of employ- 
ment, " and whose merits," says Sir W. Temple, " were heei 
known to the Duke of Monmouth." 

The defeat of this project of Monmouth's body-gnard was 
accomplished by Essex, who, being at the head of the Trea- 
sury, declared the expense impossible, at that time, to be met. 
Temple relates that, ^' on the other side, Lord Essex, though he 
agreed with the King's opinion, to have the Scots insurrec- 
tion suppressed ; yet he had a mind it should be done by the 
Scots, to prevent the Duke of Monmouth's growing greater 
than he yet was by that command ; especially if it should be 
followed with success. And though he would not oppose His 
Majesty in his resolution of sending the Duke of Monmouth 
upon this expedition ; yet he did very openly the other design, 
which the King himself seemed much bent upon, as well as 
the Duke of Monmouth, to raise the troop of two hundred 
gentlemen. The other two lords and I fell in with him in 
this last; though Lord Essex was most instrumental in break- 
ing it, by raising invincible difficulties in the treasury, where 
he was at the head : so as, upon composition, money was 
found for the Duke of Monmouth's marching into Scc^land, 
and with great ease to him in his personal pretensions ; and 
the new troop was let fall upon want of money."* 

But the Earl of Essex also resorted to direct remonstraace 
in the following letter to the King : — 

" London, July 21st, 1679. 
" Since my coming to town I have heard of many dis* 
courses here, concerning the new company of guards which 
your Majesty is raising ; those who do not wish well to your 
affairs do rejoice much at it, concluding it will give great 
cause of jealousy to your people, and prevent the good effects 
which your Msyesty hopes for, this next session of Parlia- 
ment ; and that, upon this, occasion may be taken to ques. 
tion some guards now in being. 'Tis commonly said this is 
but u foundation of a standing army, whilst a body of officers 
shall be thus kept together to head men which may suddenly 
be raised ; that this is an illusion of the act of disbanding, 



* Temple's Memoirs from the Peace to 1679, ii- 508. 
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which intended to separate the officers and soldiers then in CHAP, 
pay, when so soon after many of these officers are collected 1_ 



into a body again. There is nothing I do more apprehend 

than a mistrust men may have, that any design is on foot of 

governing by an army, and therefore the least action which 

may be constraed to intend this cannot^ at this conjuncture, 

but be very fatal to your Majesty. Your Majesty has gained 

much upon your people by disbanding the troops raised for 

Scotland, and I should grieve extremely to see you lose again 

that credit by forming this new consljlution of guards. The 

world cannot but observe the great frugality your Majesty 

has begun in your household, and the retrenchments intended 

on pensions and otherwise. Now, if monies shall be saved 

all other ways, and force increased, what hopes can there be 

of a supply to relieve your Majesty^s pressing occasions, 

when in so narrow a time as this, the charge of troops being 

increased, men will apprehend the money which shall be 

given will be applied to the like uses ? I cannot but acquaint 

your Majesty of the effect it hath on the Treasury, for we do 

clearly find m«n much more backward to lend money than 

they were before. There are divers who have endeavoured 

to distrust the credit there, but ^tis certain now they do it 

with much more face, whilst they have this pretence to back 

all they say. I speak nothing but from a heart zealous for 

your service, and therefore I hope your Majesty will be 

pleased graciously to accept what I have said, and make such 

reflexions thereon as may be most for your own good, which 

is ever the aim of your Majesty's most dutiful and most 

obedient subject and servant,* 

« Essex.'* 

The history of Monmouth's advance into Scotland — of the Battle of 
fatal fight at the Bridge of Bothwell— of the lenity of the Imgef 
good-hearted Duke, and the demoniacal cruelty of the beaten 

* From tb€ foHowinff entry in Sidney's Diary the queBtion of new troo|w seems ranch to 
have distracted Essex :— 

" Soon after I spoke to ray Lord of Essex, who I find is migfhtily out of heart upon the 
Kind's intentions to raise new troops of mnsqueteers, which he says he will never consent 
to, nor set his hand to the establishment of. Another thing that troubles him is, that the 
King hath writ a letter into Scotiaad, npon the desire of my Lord Lauderdale, to let them 
^nowthat he is well satisfied with all that hath been done there, and he intends to issue a 
proclamation to the same efftcV*— Sidney'* Diary, i. 85. 
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CHAP, murderer, Graham of Claverhouse^ is destined to live wlier- 
^^' ever the religion of Scotland shall extend. Essex's object in 
keeping down Monmouth's position was not accomplished. 
The Duke of Monmouth returned from Scotland loaded with 
honours : in but a few days he had extinguished a formidable 
rebellion, and his conduct to the vanquished showed that it 
was^ to him, an irksome task to bear arms against Protestants 
fighting for freedom of conscience to worship God. He had 
fought and conquered the Covenanters^ but Protestants still 
believed^ both in Eng]§nd and abroad, that at a better time, 
and on a greater arena, he would be ready to raise the ban- 
ner of their religion. The holiest causes sometimes are ad- 
vanced by the worst agents, and at this time the cause of 
civil and religious liberty was greatly dependent upon Shaftes- 
bury — perhaps the most dishonest man that ever adopted Dr. 
Johnson's '* last resource of a scoundrel.'' . This man, whose 
advice at length led Monmouth to his '^ bloody tomb," now 

siuStoSttry. ^^med to drift in the gale of his dupe's prosperity. He tri- 
umphed, boasted, and threatened : Halifax he could crush; 
Essex he could bring to the block. Neither man was a safe 
subject for boastful menaces* 

He had threatened that he could have the head of those 
who advised the proroguing of the last Parliament, and Essex 
and Halifax felt, that in the popularity of Monmouth, and 
the general drift of the public opinion, he had great weapons 
at his command. 

Bew>iation Esscx, Halifax, Sunderland, and Sir William Temple, eSLme 

todiMolve . , • I 

PariiAment to the conclusiou, that the time was come to dissolve the 
present, and call a new Parliament. Sir William's narrative 
of the action of his own Council at this dissolution is worthy 
of being given here. The sale of an office of secretary of 
state was done then as a matter of course : — 

" The term of the prorogation of Parliament drew near 
expiring, and all agreed that a session could not conveniently 
begin before October ; and a day was appointed for consider- 
ing that matter at Council. The Duke of Monmouth was 
greater than ever : Lord Shaftesbury reckoned upon being 
so too, upon the next meeting of Parliament, and at the cost 
of those whom he took to be the authors of the last proroga- 
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tion. Lord Essex and Halifax looked upon themselves as CHAP, 
most in his danger, and aimed at by Lord Shaftesbury's ^^' 
threats, and out of all measures with the Duke of Monmouth. Essex and 

. • Halifax 

This induced a consultation amon&r us, whether, considering alarmed at 

11. i> X -rx 1. .11^ Shaftesbu- 

the distempers of the present Parliament, the best course rys threats, 
were not to dissolre it^ and have another called in October ; 
wherein the three Lords and I agreed; and the King was 
perfectly of the same mind^ considering with what distempers 
that Parliament both began and continued. So it was 
resolved that the King should propose, at next Council, 
whether it were best to prorogue that Parliament, or dissolve 
it, and at the same time call another ; and that, in the mean 
time, the Lord Chancellor, and the other chief officers de- 
pending upon the King, should be acquainted with his mind^ 
either by His Majesty or the three Lords. For, since 
tbe King's going to Windsor, I continued at Sheen, and 
only went to Hampton Court on Council-days, though the 
three Lords came often to me, and pressed me as often to 
come as they did to Court, and Lord Halifax protested he 
would burn my house, and that, if I would not enter upon 
the Secretary's office, his uncle Coventry would look out for Temple of- 

fered the 

some other chapman; for as soon as he had found one, he was office of se- 
resolved to part with it. I told him I was very willing, and sute. 
would speak to the King, that his market should not be 
spoiled upon any occasion. Whether his Lordship believed 
me or no, I did so, and desired His Majesty to think of some 
other for that place ; for my ill health increasing with my 
age, made me find myself unable to go through with the toils 
of that office, if executed in the forms and with the attend- 
ance it required. The King told me, he could not consent 
to it ; that if he should, he knew not a man in England fit 
for it besides me, so that I had no reason to take it kindly of 
him. I desired His Majesty to give me leave and I would 
propose three persons, of which I would undertake every one 
should be fitter than I. The King would not so much as 
hear me name them ; but told me, it was a point he had been 
so long fixed in, that he could not change his resolution. 

" In our last meeting we had calculated how many at Council 
could, in any probability, oppose the dissolving of the present 
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CHAP. Parliament, and calling another; and we had concluded, 
^^' there could not be above six in the whole Council that conld 
be against it at the most ; which we thought would be a great 
support to the King's resolution, against all the exclamations 
we expected from Lord Shaftesbury and his friends ; and at 
least, that it would be safe against the consequences which 
were usually deduced from the forms of calling Parliaments 
always by the advice of the Council, that the dissolving of 
them ought to be so too, at least when it was not at their 
own desire. 

coundi*'** " The Council-day came ; and when I came thither, and 
found the King and three Lords, with some others already 
there, I asked Lord Sunderland and Halifax, whether all 
was prepared, and Lord Chancellor and other chief officers 
had been spoke to ? They said. No, it had been forgotten or 
neglected ; but liie King would do it to each of them apart 
as they came that morning, and before the Council began. I 
thought it hard, a point of that importance should be neg- 
lected so long, but was fain to content myself with what 
they told me would be done. The outward room, where the 
King was, filled apace ; every one made his leg to His 
Majesty, and filled the circle about him as they came in. 1 
was talking apart, in a comer of the room, till it grew late, 
and Lord Chancellor told the King that it was so, and I saw 
the King turn from the Chancellor, and go into the Council- 
chamber. All followed ; the Council sat ; the King proposed 
his thoughts, whether it were best for his affairs to prorogue 
this Parliament till October, or to dissolve it, and call another 
at that time ; and desired their Lordships* opinions upon it. 
" I observed a general surprise at the Board, which made 
me begin to doubt the King bad spoke of it to few or none 
but the Chancellor before he came in. But it soon appeared 
he had not so much as done that neither ; for, after a lone 

Opposition ' * ® 

of the coun- pause, he was the first that rose up, and spoke long and 
dissolution, violently against the dissolution, and was followed by Lord 
Shaftesbury in the amplest manner, and most tragical terms. 
Lord Anglesey followed them, by urging all the fatal conse- 
quences that could be. The same style was pursued by Lord 
Chamberlain (Arlington), and agreed to by the Marquis of 
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Worcester, and pursued from the top to the very bottom of CHAP, 
the table by every man there, and at a very full Council, ' 



except the three Lords, who spoke for the dissolution, but 
neither with half the length or force of argument they intended, 
to have done, leaving that part, as I supposed, to me, who 
was, I confess, well enough instructed in the case to have 
said more upon that argument ; but I was spited from the 
first that I heard of my Lord Chancellor's speech, and still 
more and more as every man spoke, at the consequences 
happened by such a negligence of my friends, who had been 
perpetually about the King, and might so easily have effected 
what was agreed on, and thought so necessary. I was the 
last but one to speak, and saw argument would signify nothing, 
after such inequality was declared in number ; and so con- 
tented myself to say in short, That I thought it was every J®^^®'* 
man*s opinion, that a happy agreement between His Majesty 
and Parliament was of necessity to his affairs both at home 
and abroad : that all the difference, in a continuance of this, 
or assembling of another Parliament, would depend only 
upon the likelihood of agreeing better and easier with one 
than with the other : that His Majesty had spoken so much of 
his despairing about any agreement with his present Parlia- 
ment, and the hopes he had of doing it with another, that, 
for my part, I thought that ought to decgde it, because I 
thought His Majesty could better judge of that point than 
anybody else. So His Majesty ordered the Chancellor to 
draw up a proclamation for dissolving that Parliament, and 
calling another to assemble in October following : and there- 
upon the Council broke up, with the greatest rage in the 
world of the Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Russel, and two or three 
more, and the general dissatisfaction of the whole Board."* 

Afler this decision, the further meetings of the Council 
were adjourned till after the King should return to London, 
and the general election was the chief business of Essex, 
Sunderland, and Halifax, — "of the two first," says Temple, 
"from their offices, and of the third from his humour, which 
he owned always must have business to employ it, or would 
else be uneasy." 

* Temple's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 613. 
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CHAP. At this time^ the hopes of Essex and Halifax by the disso- 
lutioD^ were in a fair way of being blighted. The intoxication 



Pabiic ftiiy of attachment to Monmouth is one of those states o£ the 

for Mon- 
mouth, .public temperament not often occurring in the political history 

of the English people. His legitimacy was asserted, when 

his very paternity was exceedingly doubtful — a pateraitj 

which the want of courage after the affair of Sedgemoor made 

still more a matter of question, for no two* things were ever 

more widely asunder than cowardice and the blood of the 

Stuarts. 

This popularity threatened to influence the coming as mach 

as the late Parliament ; and it became Essex and his friends to 

devise meahs to meet it. For this purpose they had two 

resources ; one in the Duke of York^ and the other in the 

Prince of Orange. 

EM«xpro- The Prince of Orange was a more remote resource than 

po8M to meet ^ 

It. the Duke of Tork, as against the present pressure ; bat 

Essex was assiduous in his attentions to him^ and in his desire 
to appear in his eyes both as a patriot and his friend. 

Henry Sidney, afterwards Lord Romney, at this period 
writes from the Hague to Essex as follows : — 

Henry Sid- " The Hague^ August 6, 1715. 

~y.iett.r. c. My Lord, , 

" Your Lordship made me feel so melancholy at my 
coming away^ that I could not recover till I came hither; 
but finding the Prince in so good humour, and that he hath 
reason to be so, hath cheered up my spirits extremely. He 
saith his affairs here go well enough, and if ours did so in 
England be should be perfectly satisfied. He had little 
hopes of this when I came to him, but I have now given him 
a good deal. I never saw a man more pleased than he was 
when I told him of the kindness of some of his friends in 
England ; and I believe, when he hath a good opportunity, 
he will let them know how sensible he is of it. He is in a 
maze, how your Lordship hath done to pay off the fleet ; and 
till I assured him to the contrary, he imagined that some 
great sum was paid to you from abroad. In that and the 
dissolution of parliament, which were the two things which 
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troubled him most, I think I gave him pretty good satisfac- CHAP, 
tion. I have writ some other particulars, which^ I am sure, 
will be communicated to you ; and, therefore, I will now only 
say that there is no man in the world hath more esteem and 
value for you than I have, and will take all occasions of 
letting you see how much I am 

'^ Your humble and obedient servant, 

''H. Sidney/'* 

It appears also from the following entry that Essex was Essex 

f t 1 i* t • • i» TXTMi* « . 1 « anxious far 

anxious, a httle before this time for William's arrival and thcvmai. 
entrance into the new Council : 

" 17th July. — I took my leave of Lord Shaftesbury. He 
told me he hoped I would make a good alliance between us 
and the Dutch, that we might be able to make some resist- 
ance to France. As for the Prince of Orange, he said, if he 
would continue a good Protestant, we would do him right. 
He commended Lord Sunderland, but spoke slightly of Essex 
and Halifax. Afterwards I went to Lord Halifax, and telling 
him what had passed, he said he differed from Lord Sunderr 
land, for that he was confident there never would be any 
good done with that man. I met the French ambassador in 
the street, who made me great profession of kindness. In 
the afternoon I sent to my Lord Essex, who gave me a letter 
for the Prince, and withal told the advantage it would be to 
have him come over, and if he were brought into the House 
and the Council it would be much better ; but if it was not to 
be done without taking the oath of allegiance, and whether 
he could take that or no, he could not tell, because of the 
Act SOth. He and Lord Halifax are of that reputation, that 
nobody can blame them for any one action in their whole 
lives, and they two, with Lord Sunderland, have more land 

than the King/^f 

Sunderland, the other individual threatened by Shaftesbury, Letter of 
was also careful to impress on Sidney the necessity of the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange. 

''2d July. — I received my in^ructious, and asked the 

* Diary and Correspondence of Henry Sidney, vol. i. p. 52. 
-f Diary of Henry Sidney, vol i. p. 28. 

VOL. I. B B 
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CHAP. King if he would not have me go suddenly. He told me 
' * Yes,* and that he would write to the Prince by all means in 
the afternoon. I had discourse with mv Lord SaDderland, 
and he said one chief thing that was to be desired of the 
Prince was secrecy ; that he must resolve quickly whether be 
will come or not, that measures may be taken accordingly ; 
that it will be necessary for him to keep a table^ to bring 
none with him but his own family, and invite the Parliament 
men, which will delight them ; and I must let him know bow 
he. Lord Sunderland^ had brought in Essex and Halifax/' * 

iilnMiu"*^ But as the autumn of 1679 approached, the health of 
Charles IL seemed suddenly to give way; and if the projects 
of the Prince of Orange were even formed so early as that 
year^ they were without doubt incomplete, and the *' triumvi- 
rate," as Essex, Halifax, and Sunderland were called^ privately 

thPSSktoi ^^* ^^ express to the Duke of York, then at Brussels, and 

York. to the great consternation of the Exdusionist party ; his Royal 
Highness arrived suddenly at Windsor. 

So reserved had Essex been in communicating this intelli* 
gence, that it came on Sir William Temple by surprise. 

" The summer," says Sir William, " was declining:, but the 
Duke of Monmouth at his greatest height, when the Kinp; 
fell sick at Windsor ; and with three such fits of fever as 
gave great apprehension, and that a general amazement; 
people looking upon anything at this time that should happen 
ill to the King as an end of the world. I went to Windsor, 
after the second fit ; and, having seen his Majesty, observed 
more strength and fewer ill symptoms than had been re- 
ported ; nor could I think him in danger, without accidents^ 
which was to be the care of his physicians^ who were some of 
them wholly of my mind. I found and left the three lords 
very diligent at court, in attending both his person and affairs, 
which I was very glad of; and so came home without enter- 
ing further into any discourses with them than of his Ma- 
jesty's sickness^ which was then the general discourse and 
care. 

" About three or four days having received assurance of 
the King's certain recovery, by being free of any return of 

* Diary oif Henry Sidney, vol. i p. 20. 
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his fever fits, I went up to London to solicit a great arrear of CHAP, 
my embassies due from the treasury. The commissioners 



were met that morning at my Lord Essex^s house, whither I 
went straight ; but, by the way, heard that the Duke was 
that night passed through London, and rode post to Wind^ 
sor; which I doubted not his Highness had been induced to 
by the reports of the King's danger^ upon the news of his 
sickness; and made no further reflection upon it^ than that 
of the great surprize^ and martel en tSte [uneasiness] that 
would be given Lord Essex and Halifax by this sudden arri- 
val of the Duke, to whose interests they had run so counter, 
and with such heighths, for several years. But, upon their 
late separating all measures from the Duke of Monmouth 
and Lord Shaftesbury, I thought I had field enough left for 
doing them good offices to the Duke, when I should see him, 
which I resolved the next day. 

^^ When I came to Lord Essex's house, and asked for the 

commissioners, I found they were sat some time, but that 

Lord Essex had newly left them together, and was gone up 

into his chamber, whither I was immediately sent for ; his 

servants went out and left him booted, and ready to get up 

on horseback. As soon as we were alone, he asked me, sirWiiiiam 

whether I had not met with strange news, and what I thought intemew 

of it? I said, it did not seem very strange that the Duke 

should come, if he thought the King in danger. Lord Essex 

replied, yet ^twas strange he should come without leave fi*om 

the King; and that, now his Majesty was well, sure he would 

not think of staying three days : that he was going as fast as 

he could to Windsor, to see what all this business was ; and 

asked me if I would not go ; which I excused for that day, 

but promised the next. In this little discourse, I observed 

all along a sneering smile, which I knew not what to make 

of; I thought, if it were a countenance, it was better put 

CD than was usual with his lordship ; and that he should be 

pleased with it at heart, I could not well imagine, knowing 

how things had passed between the Duke and him. 

" Next day I went to Windsor ; and the first man I met was ^J^^jj*^ 
Lord Halifax, coming down from court on foot, and with a face 
of trouble ; and as soon as he saw me, came on with hands lift 

B b2 
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CHAP, up two or three times ; upon which I stopped^ and alighting, 
^^' asked what was the matter. He told me, I knew all as well 
as he ; that the Dake was come ; that eyerybody was amazed ; 
but where we were, or what would be next, nobody knew. 
He bid me go on to Court before the King went out ; said 
he was going to his lodi^^ing, to sit and think over this new 
world ; but desired we might meet, and my Lord Sunderland^ 
after dinner. 

" I went to the King, and after him to the Duke, who 
received me with great kindness, and presently carried me 
into a little inner room, and asked me smiling and very fami- 

And the liarlv, whether I did not wonder to see him here ? I told 

Duke of , 

York. him, not at all, if he had thought the King in danger ; for in 
that case his Highness had nothing else to do ; and that I 
believed, upon the first news of His Majesty's illness, be would 
come as near as he could, either to Newport or Calais, and 
there expect the next news ; but that. His Majesty's sickness 
having passed so soon, I confessed I had not thought of his 
coming over. We talked of the King's recover)^ what stay 
his Highness would make, which he said should be as the 
King pleased, for he would obey him in everything. 

Temple's <* I eave the Duke a short account of affairs here, as they 

Narrative to ** . . . ' "^ 

the Dake. had passed since the Constitution of the Council ; of the mis- 
chiefs had been occasioned by the Lord Shaftesbury's having 
been brought in so much against my will ; of bis measures 
with the Duke of Monmouth ; of the three Lords havincj^ 
absolutely broken from him ; of the credit they were grown 
into with the King ; and of my confidence they would never 
fall into any measures against his Highness: upon which 
chapter I said a great deal that I thought necessary to make 
Lord Essex and Halifax's court, which I was very glad to see 
so well received by the Duke ; for, as to Lord Sunderland, I 
had little reason to believe he needed it, having ever been in 
with the Court in the whole course of his life. For myself, I 
only said at last, that, because I did not know what our pre- 
sent distempers might end in, if the next Parliament should 
prove of the same humour with the two last, nor what nieai»ures 
his Highness would fall into about staying or going away 
again ; I would only say that, let whatever would befel the 
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King's affairs or his Highness's, he might always reckon upon CHiP. 
ine as a legal man, and one that would always follow the ^^- 
Crown as became me ; nor could anything make the least 
scruple in this resolution, unless things should ever grow so 
desperate as to bring in foreigners, which (if ever it should be) 
would be a new case, and that I knew not what to think of. 
Upon this the Duke laid his hand upon mine, and bid me 
keep there, and said, that he would ask no more of me or any 
man : and so I parted, after a long and very gracious audience, 
and came home that night, having missed my Lord Halifax 
and Essex in the afternoon at Lord Sunderland's, where we 
had appointed to meet, and I came, but tliey failed ; and Lord 
Sunderland and I talked deep into nothing, reserving ourselves, 
as I thought, till the others came. 

" I staid at home, making: the reflections I could not avoid S«"i^"*<^.t' 
upon the carriage of my friends ; till within a few days I heard 
the news of the Duke of Monmouth's disgrace, which, though 
it came by some degrees, yet they were so sudden one after 
another, as to make it appear a lost game in the King's favour 
and resolutions. Though nothing could seem more reasonable 
than that which it ended in, that, while the Duke was abroad, 
the Duke of Monmouth should be so too, having made his 
pretensions so evident, and pursued them so much to the pre- 
judice of the King's affairs. However, I could not but wonder 
how the Duke had been able in so few days, or rather hours, 
to get so great a victory. I went within a day or two to 
London, found my Lord Halifax in physic, but saw plainly 
his distemper was not what he called it : his* head looked very 
full, but very unquiet, and when we were left alone, all our 
talk was by snatches, — sickness, ill humour, hate of town and 
business, ridiculousness of human life ; and whenever I turned 
anything to the present affairs, after our usual manner, nothing 
but action of hands or eyes, wonder, and signs of trouble, and 
then silence. 

*^ I came home, and satisfied enough upon what terms I was 
with my friends, though I knew not whence it came, or whi- 
ther it went. But I soon found out the whole secret, whioh 
was, that, upon the King's first illness, the Lords Essex and 
Halifax being about him, thought his danger great, and their 
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CHAP, own so too ; and that, if anything happened to the King's life, 
^^' the Dake of Monmouth woald be at the head of the nation. 
Fears of in Opposition to the Dake, upon pretence of Popery, and in 
^' conjunction with Lord Shaftesbury, who had threatened to 
hare their beads upon prorogation of the last Parliament; 
which threat was applied by Lords Essex and Halifax to 
themselves, reckoning Lord Sunderland out of danger by his 
relation to Lord Shaftesbury, and the fair terms that had 
always made between them. This fright had so affected these 
Lords that, not staying to see what the King's second fit 
would be, they proposed to the King the sending immediately 
for the Duke; which being resolved, and the dispatch made 
with all the secrecy and speed imaginable, the Duke came 
over; but finding the King recovered, it was agreed to pass 
for a journey wholly of his own, and that it should be received 
by His Majesty and the three Lords with all signs of surprise. 
When this was done, they found the Duke of Monmouth so 
enraged at this counsel, as well as Lord Shaftesbury, that they 
saw no way but to ruin them both, and throw them quite out 

Temple?' of the King's affairs, and joining themselves wholly with the 
Duke's interest ; which they did for that time, till they had 
lM*ought about all his Highness desired for his security against 
the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaftesbury, the first going 
over into Holland, and the other being turned out of the 
Council." 

It is impossible to deny, that something of insincerity was 
practised here against Sir William Temple, who was asked to 
make court to the Duke for Essex and Halifax, and kept in 
profound ignorance that it was by their means he had been 
summoned to Windsor. Accordingly, Sir William seems to 
have resented the trick put upon him, for he goes on to 
relate-^ 

'^ For my own part, though I was glad of any mortification 
that happened to the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, whose designs had run the kingdom into such incurable 
divisions and distractions, at a time that our union was so 
necessary to the affairs of Christendom abroad ; yet I was 
spited to the heart at the carriage of my friends towards me 
in this affair; and not so much for their taking such a reso- 
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lution without my knowledge and concert (which they never CHAP, 
had done since our first commerce), as for keeping me igno- ^^' 
rant after the Duke's coming over ; and so far as to let me 
make such a figure as I did, in doing all the good offices, and 
making all the court I could to the Duke for Lords Essex and 
Halifax, as I told them I would do, while they were both in 
the depth and secret of his interests and counsels, and I, who Essex avoids 

, Temple. 

had reason to think myself well with his Highness, was left 
wholly out of all confidence both with him and with them. 
But I had reason to resent it yet further, when I found that 
some of them, perceiving the Duke much unsatisfied with the 
constitution of the new Council, had, to make their own court, 
laid the whole load of it upon me ; whereas, if my Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Sunderland, and Lord Essex, had not fallen into 
it with the greatest applauses and endeavours in the world to 
finish the draught of it, the thing had certainly died ; and, for 
my own part, after I could not hinder my Lord Shaftesbury's 
being brought in, I would have been very well content it 
should. 

*' I could not but tell my Lord Sunderland of these resent- ^l^^' 
ments, and that I found myself so unfit for courts, that I was »»*arbiiid. 
resolved to pass the rest of my life in my own domestique, 
without troubling myself further about any public affairs, than 
not to appear sullen in not coming sometimes to general 
Councils ; and that Lords Essex and Halifax's carriage to me 
had been such, after having been the two men of England I 
had it in my power and fortunes most to oblige, that I would 
never have anything more to do with them. This I said only 
to one person more, and how it came to be known by their 
two Lordships I cannot tell ; but there all commerce between 
us ended, further than what was common when we met at 
Council, or in third places ; though Lord Halifax came to an 
eclairecissement with me the spring after, which ended very 
well, and I did him the service I could upon occasioif^in the 
late house, as well as in council, upon their heats against him. 

*^ I passed the rest of the summer at home^ and left the three 
Lords in the chief ministry and sole confidence, as outwardly 
appeared, both with the King and Duke; and Lord Essex Essex boasts 
told my brother, Sir John Temple, who was then here> that favour.. 
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CHAP, he had more credit with the King than all the rest of the 
■ ministers, or any man in England : but the refined courtiers, 
who observe countenances and motions, had no opinion of it; 
and, soon after. Lords Ess«k and Halifax, upon the private 
examination of an intrigue I could never make anything of, 
nor thought worth my enquiry, which was commonly called 
the meal-tub plot, took such a distaste at finding themselves 
mentioned in it, and yet left out of the secret examinations 
about it, that the Duke was no sooner gone, but their discon- 
tents grew open against the Court. My Lord Essex left the 
Treasury : Lord Halifax, in discourse to me, commended him 
thrMteni to foT it, and told me his resolution to go down into the coun- 
try ; and though he coald not plant melons as I did, being in 
the north, yet he would plant carrots and cucumbers, rather 
than trouble himself any more about public afiairs; and 
accordingly he went down to Rufford. To their nearer 
friends I heard they complained, that they found they had no 
sound part in the King's confidence or the Duke's ; that they 
were but other men's dupes, and did other men's work ; and 
that, finding no measures would be taken for satisfying and 
uniting the kingdom, they would have no more part in public 
afiairs."* 

u * Temple's Memoirt from the Peac^ to the Author's Retirement^ ii. S9l. 
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FROM Essex's leaving the treasury till his dismissal 

THE COUNCIL. 

Abatement of the Mania of the Plot. Trial of Sir George Wakeman. 
James is permitted to go to Soothind. Monmouth is sent from Court. 
The Scottish Parliament. Conduct of Shaftesbury. Charles Pro- 
rogues the Parliament, and dismisses Shaftesbury. Essex desires to 
resign. The Meal Tub Plot. Appearance of Dangerfield. Has an 
interview with Charles and James. Essex contemplates resigning ; 
but is anxious to be reappointed Viceroy of Ireland . Sir W. Temple's 
account. Plan of giving Charles £80,000 per annum from Ireland. 
Hyde supports Essex's claim. Sir W. Temple supports Ormonde. 
The Bill of Exclusion, seconded by Essex. Lord Stafford writes 
to Essex ; who has him brought to the bar of the Peers. Parliament 
called at Oxford. State of the country. Bemonstrance of Peers 
against the Oxford Parliament. Speech of Essex to the King. The 
King's Speech. Second Beading of the Exclusion Bill. Essex dis- 
missed the Council. 

Previous to the sadden visit of James to Windsor, the CHAP, 
popular feeling, in relation to the Popish Plot, had begun ^^' 
greatly to abate. The attempts of the professional perjurers Abatement ^ 

.of the Mania 

to keep up with the public appetite for horrible disclosures, of the piot. 
had led them into the invention of fictions so incredible that 
even party spite and religious hatred began to be ashamed 
of their tools* 

The Charge of Oates against Sir George Wakeman, the 
physician of Katharine of Braganza, that he had agreed, at 
the Queen's instigation, to poison the King, seems to have*^^^^^ ^^ g.^. 
alarmed even Scroggs. Happily for the physician, Oates ^*J^gj^ 
had forgotten that, being questioned about him before the 
Council, he had replied, " God forbid that I should say any- 
thing against Sir George !^' and when this was now denied by 
him, and proved from the Council books, by Sir Philip Lloyd, 
Clerk of the Council, Scroggs adopted a long-disused tone of 
impartiality, and Sir George Wakeman was acquitted. It is 
true that Sir George — on the threat afterwards of another 
prosecution — quitted the country for safety; but surejy in 
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CHAP, such times^ and with such ^'a battalion of testimony" as 
Gates and Bedloe^ and their associates, still allowed to 



pollute courts of alleged justice with their presence, such 
a determination cannot be construed as indicative of guilt. 

Essex, and those who acted with him, had no control over 
the course of these events. The populace and the House of 
Commons had become infuriated, and the King and his 
Ministers, as we have seen during the administration of 
Danbj, were but tools in the hands of the public frenzy. 

To escape this domination was one of the chief reasons 
for the dissolution of the Parliament of which Temple's ac- 
count is given in the last chapter. It was after this trouble- 
jaroesjsper- *<>™6 Parliament had been got rid of, that James made the 
to'S^tilir ^^^y visit froi» Brussels. This visit had been made on con- 
dition that James would return as soon as the King re- 
covered ; but, in the meantime — to the apparent advantage 
of his views at that time, but, as it resulted, greatly to the 
injury of his reputation afterwards — he obtained leave to 
change his residence from Flanders to Scotland. 

But the objects of Essex, Halifax, and Sunderland re- 
quired, also, the removal of Monmouth, who had broken out 
into the most futile and indiscreet menaces on hearing of the 
visit of the Duke of York. All this they fully opened to 
Charles, shewing the designs which Shaftesbury hoped to 
accomplish by the weakness and vanity of Monmouth, and 
the actual danger which the King himself ran from the com- 
bination of such a plotter and such a dupe. These consider- 
if aeS^iwn **i^^8 Startled the King, who ordered Monmouth to quit the 
^°^'* Court, resign his commands, and go into Holland ; where, it 
appears, by the narrative of D'Avaux, he was very coldly 
received by William ; not, one may well assume, from any 
fear that Prince may have had of his rivalry for the English 
throne, but from an unwillingness to make himself appear, 
also, one of the dupes of Shaftesbury. 

James's expedition to Windsor had not been without its 
great advantage to himself. It caused the banishment of Mon- 
mouth, and obtained for him permission to return to Scotland. 
This permission was of no little importance to James at that 
crbis. The Parliament of Scotland was a mere shadow of a 
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legislative assembly. In a country where all the people, both ^^^^' 
yeomen, burghers, and peasantry, and a great body of the 



most exalted peers and most ancient families were Presby- pJJi^Sen? 
terians, none but Episcopalians could sit in Parliament. 
That Parliament was a strange assemblage of Lords and 
Commons in one chamber, and these Lords and Commons 
the mere mouthpieces of Lauderdale and the Council. Such 
a body was prepared to second any effort that James might 
have thought proper to make. No English act of exclusion 
could bind Scotland as to the succession of its Kings ; and 
there were even sufficient national prejudices to enable James, 
if need were, to lead a Scottish army in support of his En- 
glish claim. 

In the meantime the new Parliament promised to be so 
little favourable to the Court, that Charles seems, in some 
unaccountable way, to have aroused himself from his con- 
stitutional lethargy to prepare for its assembling. The high 
Protestant party were anxious to show a great accession of 
strength. Sir William Temple complains that the Bishop 
of Ely opposed his election for Cambridge on the ground 
that he had described the Dutch system of religious tole* 
ration in his Chapter on Holland ; but without even alleging 
that Sir William approved it. 

Shaftesbury, also, was exceedingly busy " blowing the condnc* of 
coals^^ for the new Parliament; but Charles astonished the 
Council, by directing the Cliancellor, in their presence and 
without consulting them, to draw up a proclamation for the 
further prorogation for twelve months. " The KJng,*' writes 
Sir W. Temple, who was present at the Council, " after a 
little pause, told us, that upon many considerations which he 
could not at present acquaint us with, he found it necessary 
to make a longer prorogation than he had intended of the 
Parliament ; that he had considered all the consequences, so 
far as to be absolutely resolved, and not to hear anything 
that could be said against it : that he would have it pro- 
rogued till that time twelvemonth, and charged my Lord 
Chancellor to proceed accordingly. 

'^ All at Council w&re stunned at this surprising resolution, 
and the way of proposing it, except those few that were in 
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^m^' ^^^ *«<5ret, and they thooght fit to be silent, and leave the 

L. thing wholly opon His Majesty : several others rose ap, and 

woold have entered into the reasonings and consequences of 
it, bat the King would not hear them, and so all debate 
ended." * 

Charles, at the same time, had the courage to re- 
^l^^move Shaftesbury from the Council and supply his place 
fcdk!!lteM ^7 ^^^ Robarts. In the meantime, and before this second 



shaftoimry. prorogation, Essex had retired from the Treasury, but not 
from the Council. His determination to retire from the 
office had been taken for some time. He began to feel that, 
like every minister of Charles, he only appeared responsible 
to the public, and that his real business was transacted be- 
hind his back. 

uTiSS!^ When Charles delayed calling this parliament, which he 
had so suddenly prepared to prorogue before it met, Essex 
had expressed to those about him his anxiety to resign.t 

* Temping Mewudn, ii. S2S.— Sir WiUiam givet a Tery spirited speech, delivered in reply 
to Charles's detenninatioD, which, however, seems to have fidlen harmless. 

" I rose,'* he says, " and told the King, that as to the resolution he had taken, I would 
say nothing, becanse he was resolved to hear no reasoning npon it ; therefore I woaldonly 
IHresame to offer him my haroble advice as to the coarse of his fatare proceedings : which 
was, that His Majesty in his affairs woold please to make ose of some council or other, and 
allow freedom to their debates and advices ; after hearing which His Majesty might yet 
resolve as he pleased : that if he did not think the persons or number of this present 
Council suited with his affairs, it was in his power to dissolve them, and constitute another 
of twenty, of ten, or of five, or any number he pleased, and to alter them again when he 
would ; but to make counsellors that should not counsel, I doubted whether it were in His 
Miyesty*s power or no, because it implied a contradiction ; and, so far as I had obserred 
either of former ages or the present, I questioned whether it was a thing bad been practised 
in England by His Majesty's predecessors, or were so now by any of the present princes 
of Christendom : and therefore I humbly advised him to constitute some such council u 
be would think fit to make use of in the digestion of his great and public affairs. 

" His Majesty heard me very graciously, and seemed not at all displeased with any thing 
I had said ; nor any other person of the lords of the Council, but most very much to ap- 
prove iV*—Ibid. 

t '* On Sunday last a Council was appointed to consider of the ways of pursuing the plot. 
Among other things which were thought necessary for carrying on the design, the meeting: 
of the Parliament was proposed by my Lord of Essex; but the King said that was not the 
business of the day, and so would not let him speak any more of it. Several others offered 
at it, but the King would not let it come to a debate *, he still putting them off with saying 
that there were laws enough in England to punish offenders, that it was not necessary to 
call a Parliament for it. 

"The scene is quite changed since I went into England. The whole story of it I must 
defer till I have the happiness to see yon, and now will only tell you that some of our 
friends are most horribly unsatisfied. My Lord of Essex hath thought of quitting, but 
hath not yet told his mind to the King. My Lord of Halifax is sick and out of humour, and 
sometimes talks of retiring, but is not yet resolved upon anything. Sir William Temple 
stays at home, and never comes to Councils or into any company. This is very different 
to what was four months ago. What will be the next change God only knows V^^Sidn^ 
to the Princt of Orange. JHary, i. 183. 

" lu the morning 1 had talk with my Lord of Esses. He told me he wondered the Prince 
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He was, therefore, waiting for the first convenient excuse ^^^-^• 
to quit his employment, when this was effected by the " Meal- 



tub Plot/' ?!%^?^* 

tub Plot. 

A young man of profligate habits, called Dangerfield, en- 
vying the ease and luxury, and even dignity, with which the 
House of Commons had invested Oates, determined to see if 
a counter-plot might not get equal patronage from the Court. 
He was, however, awkwardly placed for any one wishing to 
cause a great sensation on the ground of the truth of his dis- 
closures. He had been several times convicted, and the re- 
cords of these events were then easily referred to by brands 
on the person, and he was just then in gaol for debt. He 
liad, however, a ''plot" to "discover/* and a "revelation" 
to make, and such implements^ like love^ laughed then at 
locksmiths. 

Lady Powis, a gentlewoman of the Roman Catholic faith, of^g^n^er^^ 
with more zeal than discretion, was accustomed to employ ****** 
one Mrs. Cellier as an agent in what both women believed 
to be very important negotiations ; and in fjer investigations 
Mrs. Cellier found Dangerfield ready charged with his " plot," 
but lingering in prison. The plot was an excellent one, 
charging the Presbyterians with the intention of murdering 
the King ; and the depositary of so important and timely a 
secret had his debts paid by Lady Powis, and made his dis- 
closures accordingly, first having in a very pious manner 
proclaincied his conversion to the Church of Rome. 
In the presence of the Kine and James, he detailed his Has an in- 

• o ' terview with 

most improbable story, that Colonel Mansel and "the Pres- chariesand 
byterians*' meant to assassinate the King, and received from 
the royal brothers presents of money for his loyal disclosure. 
Even for the appetite of that day Dangerfield's villany was 
too apparent, and he was not only disbelieved but sent to 
prison. There he quite altered his account. He declared 
that the Papists had suborned him to accuse the Presbyte- 
rians, and that the whole correspondence on that subject 

coald talk with such a villain as Fitz-Patrick. A cipher of his was found among Ck>leman'8 
papers. He owned his beiu^ resolved to quit. Sir Harry Ca|>el means to move for the 
Hitting of Parliament, and would have Sir William Temple to assist. A project was resolved 
to bring the Lord Chancellor into the Treasury. The King* approves of it. He is to be 
with Uim to-morrow. "—jSfW/Kjy* Diary, i. 179. 
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^ m^' ^^^*^ "^ ^^""^ '" ^^^ ^^"*^ ^^ ^"- Cellier, hidden in a tub 

! — of meal. Sacb doeaments were found ; bat the anthorities 

were indaced to believe the not very probable story, that 
Dangerfield had put them there himself, and that Lady 
Powis and Mrs. Cellier took a convicted felon out of prison 
without at all assisting him in his story against the Presby- 
terians.* The ladies escaped at the Old Bailey ; and when 
James came to the throne^ Dangerfield was publicly flogged 
with ruthless savagery, and died, as it was pretended, from 
the blow of a switdh, given him across the eyes by a person 
called Francis, of Gray's Inn.f 

* Thii woman OUier leems to have been a noet active agent of the reactionary Romish 
faction. Dang^erfleld waa not the only person who charg^ed her with having^ endeavoured 
to obtain peijnred evidence against the Protettant party. I find it recorded in a 00Dtem> 
porary narrative :— 

"And abont the 90tb of November one Zeal, being called to the bar of the House, de. 
livered his information at the bar, the purport whereof was this :— That, being a prisoner 
in the Marahalsea, Mrs. Cellier came divers times to him, and treated with him net only 
to be instmmental himself, but to procure others to assist him to fire his Majesty's siiipi 
as they lay in the harbour ; as also to swear against the Earl of Shaftesbury such artidei 
of high treason as she should get ready prepared for him, or to that purpose."— 2^ Com- 
plete Statesman demonetrated in the Ufe, AetiotUt and PoUtiee of that great Minister of 
StaUf Antkonjf, Eari 0/ Skqfteebmy. IMS. 

t Mr. Macanlay's candour is allowed by him AilI exerdae on this event : — 

" As he (Dangerfield) passed the comer of Hatton Garden, a Tory gentleman, of Grty'i 
Inn, named Francis, stopped the carriage and cried out with brutal levity, ' Well, friend, 
have you had your heat this morning 7* The bleeding prisoner, maddened by this ininlt, 
answered with a curse. Francis instantly struck him with a cane in the face, whidi 
injured the eye. Dangerfield was carried dying into Newgate. I'his dastardly outrage 
rooaed the mdignation of the bystuiders. They seized Francis, and were with difficulty 
restrained from tearing him to pieces." — Macaulay** England, i. 486. 

The comment upon this passage, written in aH probability by the Right Hon. I W. 
CrOker, is much too good to be omitted. Having given several instances of Mr. Macsiiay'i 
charge of Toryism as the heaviest crime, the writer proceeds :— 

"In this spirit he proceeds with Dangerfield's story. This man had been sentenced to 
be publicly whipped. Mr. Macaulay tells us that on the evening of his punishment s Tory 
genUetnan of Gray's Inn, named Frauds, struck Dangerfield with a small cane, which acci- 
dentally entering the eye, killed him. For this deed, which, Mr. Macaulay says, was but 
manslaughter. Frauds waa executed as for murder (i. 48»). Now here Mr. Macaulay re- 
fers to the State Trials, where, however, there is nothing abont a Tory gentleman, but 
simply 'a barrUter of Qrafe Inn.* Mr. Macaulay thought, we presume, that he was at 
liberty to infer from Francis's professing in his dying speech that ' he had never before 
seen Dangerfield, nor had any grudge or personal prejudice against him more than what 
all honest and good men could not but have who love the King and government,* that 
he must be a Tory. The inference may be a fair one, though we should have hoped 
that there might even then have been found a Whig loyal to the King, and who abhorred 
such miscreants as Gates and Dangerfield. But however that may be, Mr. Macaulay wai 
not justified in interpolating, ad iMvidiam, the term Tory, which hia authority bad not 
employed. 

« Another drvumstance of Mr. Macaulay's report of this ease is still worse. It had been 
Iklsely rumoured at the time that Frands had been jealous of an intimacy between lift 
wife and Dangerfield. The husband's dying speech indignantly refuted that cahimnyi 
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Essex, as we have said, had been contemplating for some CHAP, 
time a retirement from Temple's extraordinary Cabinet, and '__ 



the mention of his name in Danfi^erfield's fabrications hastened ^^, «<>«- 

o templates 

his resohltion. resigiiinjj. 

He did not, however, publicly retire from the Council, as 
he had set his mind on becoming once more Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. This project, if we are to believe Sir William 
Temple — ^whose intimacy with the Duke of Ormonde may 
have prejudiced him on the subject — Essex urged with great 
perseverance, and by means of strong inducements addressed 
to the cupidity of the King. 

Essex had for some time neglected attendance on the 
Council,* when messages sent from Dublin, by Ormonde, Jiw to b^re^ 
drew the attention of the Government to the condition of^P^^JJ^^, 
Ireland. Several acts of the Irish Privy Council had been ^'^^'a"'*- 
sent over, both in relation to " grace and supplies,'* with the 
intention of having a Parliament called in Ireland. 

This intention Essex determined, if possible, to thwart. 
His experience of Ireland told him, that if Ormonde could 
assemble a parliament and so manage it as to grant the King 
supplies, be would be placed finally in his viceroyalty, and 
Essex's ambition of obtaining the place be doomed to dis^ 
appointment. 

Accordingly, he resumed his attendance at the Council, 
and submitted the acts of the Irish Privy Council to violent 



sayinif that sbe was an excellent wife—a most virtnons woman—and so well born that, bad 
she been so inclined, she would not have debased herself to «« profligate a person.' This 
defence, sufficiently absurd in itself, needed no exaggeration ; but Mr. Macaulay makes it 
the occasion of sneering at two usual objects of his dislike— ToHe* and Churchmen— for he 
quotes the authority as saying that, if the woman * had been inclined to break her mar- 
riage vow, she would have at least selected a Tort and a Chubchman for her paramour !' " 
— i. 490. Quarterly:Reviei9, clxviii. 664. 

* " In this time the Lord Russel, Lord Cavendish, Sir H. Gapel, and Mr. Powle, dis- 
tasted at the late prorogation, as well as at the manner of it, and pretending to despair of 
bcdng able to serve the King any longer in a conduct of a£ESurs so disagreeable to the 
general humour of the people ; went to the King together, and desired His Majesty to ex- 
cuse their attendance any more upon him at Council, which the King very easily consented to. 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Essex, and Lord Halifax seemed to have taken the same resolution, 
though not in so much form. Upon which I thought it might be a great prejudice to his 
Majesty's affairs to be left by so many at once ; and that, if I wholly gave over at the same 
time, it would look like entering into a faction with persons who were only displeased with 
the present scene upon hopes of entering soon upon another, which was no part of my 
thoughts or designs. Therefore I resolved to go again to Council, to shew I had not herded 
with those that had left it, and that my leaving it too might net occasion some men's greater 
distastes at the gQvemmetA.'* —Templets Memoirs, ii. 524. 
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^m^ hostile criticism, alleging the incapacity of the Lord Lieu- 
!_ tenant and Council, and that, in all probability, if a Parlia- 
ment were called, the persons at the head of affairs would 
so mismanage it as to produce more mischief than good. 

The following is Temple's narrative of the conduct of 
Essex at this juncture. After mentioning the arrival of the 
Irish acts, and the desire of the Duke of Ormonde that a 
Parliament should be called in Dublin^ he proceeds : — 
piI»riJ*^ "This brought Lord Essex again into play, after so much 
count. discontent and so little attendance, for several months, at 
Council: but his eye and heart had ever been bent upon his 
return to the government of Ireland ; which made him steer 
all by that compass, and pursue court or popular humour, 
as he thought cither likeliest to further that end. Wbenerer 
the Irish acts came into Council he was sure to be there; 
first raising twenty difficulties in the different acts, and 
arraigning not only the prudence, but the common sense of 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council there : then arguing against 
the assembling a parliament in that kingdom : and at last 
introducing Sir James Sheen to make proposals of increas- 
ing the King's revenue there near eighty thousand pounds 
a year, upon a new farm to himself and the company he offered 
to be joined with him : a farm indeed, as it was drawn up^ 
not of the revenue, but of the crown of Ireland. 
hur^chlrtoB "This scheme was ever supported by Lord Essex; and 
Snn^m' cver opposcd by me with more sharpness than was usual to 
Ireland j^^ upon any debates; because I had found out the cheat of 
the whole thing which Lord Essex had set on foot as a great 
master-piece of that cunning — which bis friends used to shj 
was his talent — and was one for which, of all other talents, I 
had ever the greatest aversion. The short of this story wa«, 
Loi;d Essex had a mind to be Lieutenant of Ireland, and to 
hinder any parliament being called till he came to the govern- 
nient. He saw himself out at Court, and the hopes of 
getting in by his interest in parliament — now delayed by the 
prorogation longer than he could stay — he projects this fann 
with Sir James Sheen, and by him offers it to Mr. Hyde, 
with the advantages mentioned to the King's revenue; but 
agrees witli Sir James that, if the bait were swallowed, he 
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should y upon the conclusion of all, declare that he and his ^^^-^* 
company were ready to perform all the conditions agreed on, 



but could not do it unless my Lord Essex might be sent over 
Ijieuten^nt of Irefand, without which the dondition of that 
kingdom could never be settled enough for such advantages 
to the King's service and revenue. 

^' This I knew und^r secrecy from a confidant of Sir James 
Sheen, who had told himself this whole project, and the 
paces intended. 

" Mr. Hyde, who was at the head of all matters concern- ^^t^^^x^u 
ing the King's revenue, who had received this new proposal *^^**"* 
and embraced it very warmly ; whether prevailed upon by 
the specious show of so great increases in the revenue, or by 
some new measures growing between him and Lord Essex 
in other affairs, I never could determine ; but such a patron- 
age at Council gave strength to the debates, being little 
opposed but by Sir Lionel Jenkins and me, who laid the 
matter so bare that it drew out into length that whole spring ; 
and the King joined wholly with me in the opinion of the 
thing, and so far, that when it was come to Council or Com- 
mittee, His Majesty sent particularly to me to be there. 

'* In the midst of these agitations, the Duke came over 
out of Flanders, and resolution was taken for his going into 
Scotland. I was extremely concerned for the Duke of sir w. Tem- 
Ormond, who had fallen into danger of the consequences u?m*onde/*' 
threatened by these intrigues and pursuits, after the most 
sensible blow that could be given him by the death of his 
son (the Earl of Ossory), and was both of an age and merits 
to expect no more reverses of fortune, after so many as he 
had run through in the course of his loyalty. I saw Mr. 
Hyde violently bent upon Sir James Sheen's imaginary pro- 
ject, and, I doubted, with some pique to the Duke of Or- 
mond and partiality to Lord Essex. The King seemed to 
grow weary of so much pursuit, and Lord Sunderland was 
indifferent in the thing ; so that I resolved to try if I could 
not engage the Duke to support the Duke of Ormond ; and 
the second time I was with his Highness after his coming to 
Court, I fell into this whole business and the consequences of 
it, and laid open the secret of tlie thing. The Duke seemed 

VOL. I. C C 
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^?li^' very fieivourable to Lord Essex, and more indifferent to the 
' Dake of Ormond than I expected, which made me fall very 
freely into the character of them both, which the Duke 
seemed at last to allow with the distinction they deserved, 
and professed to desire the Duke of Ormond should be con- 
tinued ; though, if he were removed at any time, he still 
seemed to think Lord Essex the fittest to succeed him. Bat 
I found, some days after, by Sir Lionel Jenkins, that his 
Highness had been very glad to find me so fixed in that 
business to the Duke of Ormond, and that he would give 
him what support he could/'* 

This project of Essex, as it resulted, was never fated to be 
fulfilled, although there is no doubt that he engaged in several 
intrigues to accomplish it. Temple relates that he ent^ed 
on an alliance with Shaftesbury on the distinct and expressed 
ground, that his recompense should be the Irish viceroyalty.f 
e&diuiouf ^^^ ^^^ came on the violent proceedings against Popery 
which found embodiment in the Bill of Exclusion of the 
Duke of York. In these aflairs Sir Henry Capel, the bro- 
ther of Lord Essex, took an active part in the Lower House. 
On the meeting of the parliament of 1680, he seconded 
Lord Russell's motion, ^' That the House should take into 
consideration how to suppress Popery, and prevent a Popish 
successor." His speech is chiefly remarkable for containing 
a eulogy on Titus Oates, conceived in the most absurd termd. 
He repeated similar opinions when the Exclusion Bill was 
passing the Commons, and showed what the conduct of bis 
brother was likely to be on the same subject in the Lords. 
The bill passed the Commons in triumph — Colonel Birch, 
the ex-carrier, who had risen under Cromwell, denouncing 
the '^ expedients" as an attempt to " catch a lion in a mouse- 
trap." 

* Temple's Memoirs, from the Peace to 1679> vol. ii. p. 525. 

t ** Lord Enex, who bad ponued hia return to the goremment of Ireland by engines at 
court for six months past, began to let all that business of Sir James Sheen cool, and to 
reckon upon laying a surer foundation for that design^ from the credit he intended to gain 
in the approaching Parliament. Upon this he began to fall into new commerce with Lord 
Shaftesbury, who told him in these shameless words, ' My Lord, if yon will come in to ui, 
never trouble yourself, weMI make yon Lieutenant of Ireland.' The way to this re- 
turn was to oppose the Duke's stay here upon the several passages he made, but chiefly 
upon that before the session of Parliament."— T^n^pfe't Memain, ii. 637. 
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Lord Rassell carried ap the bill to the House of Lords, CHAP. 

• • TTT 

accompanied by a lai^ body of exclusionists^ who cheered 
loudly when he delivered it across the bar. In the Lords |ecoiuied by 
Shaftesbury led in support of the bill, and was seconded 
by Essex, whether in pursuance of their compact about the 
Irish Lord Lieutenancy or not we cannot now decide. 

** The bill^'' says Temple, ** passed the House of Commons, 
and was carried up by Lord Russell to the House of Lords, 
as I think, for I was not there at the house. Bat in the 
House of Lords it met with another kind of reception. The 
King was resolved, and declared against the bill ; and though 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Essex, and, as I remember, about 
fifteen more, were violently for it, yet the rest of the house 
were firm and positive against it, among whom Lord Halifax 
appeared most in the head of all debates ; and so it was, after 
long contest, absolutely thrown out.'** 

The House of Commons, exasperated by the success of 
Halifax in throwing out the bill, next day addressed the 
King to remove him from his presence and councils. Charles, 
however, declined to comply, remarking to those around 
him, that '' his father had lost his bead by abandoning his 
ministers, but for his part he intended to die after another 
manner." 

The House then attacked the venerable Lord StaflTord, and p>rd suf- 
his trial and execution speedily followed — a trial the most ^ ^»^^> 
disgraceful even in that time of shameless perjury. Oates's 
evidence, that his lordship was to be the paymaster of a 
Popish army, and Tuberville's assertion, that he had solicited 
him to assassinate the King, could not have been believed by 
any persons, not insane with fear, and drunken with meaning- 
less enthusiasm. Indeed, to his eternal disgrace, Lloyd, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, refrained from telling what he knew of 
Tuberville, and which, even before that sanguinary tribunal, 
would have rendered worthless the perjuries he had come 
there to commit. 

Lord StaflFord, on his conviction, actuated, no doubt, by who hw ^^ 

, ' ' ' '* him broug^ht 

weakness of mind, wrote to Lord Essex that he had revela- to the bar of 

. the Peew. 

tions to make which would greatly displease the Duke of 

* Evelyn^s Diary, Nov. 1680.— Temple's Memoirs, ii. 033. 

cc2 
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CHAP. York. Essex replied that he migbt, if he pleased^ implicate* 
' the Dajke of York without criminatiag himself^ and caused 
the old man to be brought to the bar of the House of Lords. 
Here^ however, it was soon apparent that Lord Stafford 
had nothing of any importance to communicate. He was re- 
manded back to prison, and in a few days afterwards butchered 
on Tower Hill, amid the cries of the multitude that they be- 
lieved him innocent. 

The Parliament now proceeded to address the Crown in 
violent remonstrance. The Exclusion Bill was still pursued 
in the Commons ; and at length Charles suddenly prorogued 
the assembly, giving the house only fifteen minutes' notice 
2S5S[^* of ^^^ intention. Immediately after the prorogation, he pro- 
ozibrd. ceeded to dissolve the Parliament, and to call another to 
meet at Oxford on the 21st of March, 1681. 

The utmost discontent was created by the calling of the 
state of the: Oxford Parliament. The country was indeed in a sad con- 
dition from the prevailing apprehension of the Popish plot, 
and the now incredible falsehoods and perjuries by which a 
cloud of villains endeavoured, and successfully, to obtain 
money and power by dealing in false accusations against per- 
sons of all ranks and stations.* In this condition of affairs 
SraLoe'«t. ^^^ determination of Charles to meet the Parliament at Ox- 
i^i?8ttbe ^^^^ w^s received by the Whig party with the utmost hosti- 
SSe^tf""' '^^y ^"^ dismay, and Essex was pitched upon to present a 
remonstrance, which was the joint work of himself and 
Shaftesbury. 
Speech of ^ The Speech, in which Essex presented the remonstrance to 

£uex to the , . 

Kioff- the King, was in the following words : — 



u 



« 



May it please your Majesty^ 

The Lords here present, together with divers other Peers 
of the Realm, taking notice, that by your late Proclamation 

* '* And now we are g^ot into such a bog: of plots, sbam-plota« subornations, and per- 
jaries, as the history of no ag^e can paralleL Twas the mode for discarded variets, Irish 
ship-kennels, and indigent extravagaiits to be treated, and treating one another with no 
less than the assurances of vast and mighty fortunes, and employments in places of trust 
and honour, on condition they would lustily swear the plot upon the Presbyterians; but 
noue of ihese cursed projects were ever proposed but the Eari of Shaftesbury was princi- 
pal Ly (though with many other noble heroes) to be charged aa the chiefest agent in it."— 
Compleat Statetman, 1688. 
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your Majesty hath declared an intention of calling a Parlia-1 ^?y4^* 
nient at Oxford ; and observing from histories and records^ ' 

how unfortunate many such assemblies have been^ when 
called at a place remote from the capital city ; as particularly 
the Congress in Henry the Second^s time at Clarendon ; 
three several Parliaments at Oxford, in Henry the Third's 
time; and at Coventry, in Henry the Sixth's time, with 
divers others, which have proved very fatal to those kings, 
and have been followed with great mischief to the whole 
kingdom : — And, considering the present posture of affairs, 
the many jealousies and discontents which are among the 
people, we have great cause to apprehend that the conse- 
quences of sitting of a Parliament now at Oxford may be as 
fatal to your Majesty and the nation as those others men- 
tioned havQ been to the then reigning kings ; and, therefore, 
we do conceive that we cannot answer it to God, to your 
Majesty, or to the people, if we, being peers of the realm, 
should not, on so important an occasion, humbly offer our 
advice to your Majesty, that, if possible, your Majesty may 
be prevailed with to alter this (as we apprehend) unseasonable 
resolution. The grounds and reasons of our opinion are 
contained in this our Petition, which we humbly present to 
your Majesty.** 

The grounds of the objections to the Oxford Parliament 
are set forth with great vigour in the following petition : — 

. "to the king's host excellent majesty. 



" The humble Petition and Advice of the Lords undernamed, The i/)rd»» 

Petition. 



Peers of the realm. 



4t 



Humbly showeth. 



" Thai whereas your Majesty hath been pleased, by divers 
speeches and messages to your Houses of Parliament, rightly 
to represent to them the dangers that threaten your Majesty's 
person and the whole kingdom from the mischievous and 
wicked plots of the Psipists and the sudden growth of a 
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^^^^- foreign power ; unto which no stop or remedy could be pro- 
' videdy unless it were by Parliament and an union of your 
Majesty's Protestant subjects in one mind" and one interest. 

" And the Lord Chancellor, in pursuance of your Majesty's 
commands, having more at large demonstrated the said dan- 
gers to be as great as we, in the midst of our fears, conld 
imagine them ; and so pressing, that our liberties, religion, 
lives, and the whole kingdom would certainly be lost, if a 
speedy provision was not made against them. 

''And your Majesty, on the 21st of April, 1627, having 
called unto your Council many honourable and worthy per- 
sons, and declared to them, and to the whole kingdom, that 
being sensible of the evil effects of a single ministry, or pri- 
vate advice, or foreign committee, for the general direction 
of your affairs, your Majesty would for the future refer all 
things unto that Council, and by the constant advice of them, 
together with the frequent use of your great Council the Par- 
liament, your Majesty was hereafter resolved to govern the 
kingdom — we began to hope we should see an end of our 
miseries. 

" But, to our unspeakable grief and sorrow, we soon found 
our expectations frustrated. The Parliament then subsisting 
was prorogued and dissolved before it could perfect what was 
intended for our relief and security ; and though another was 
thereupon called, yet by many prorogations it was put off tUl 
the 21st of October past ; and notwithstanding your Majesty 
was then again pleased to acknowledge, that neither yoar 
person nor your kingdom could be safe, till the matter of the 
plot was gone through, it was unexpectedly prorogued on the 
10th of this month, before any sufficient order could be taken 
therein ; all their just and pious endeavours to save the nation 
were overthrown, the good bills they had been industriously 
preparing to unite your Majesty's Protestant subjects brouglit 
to nought ; the discovery of the Irish plots stifled ; the wit- 
nesses that came in frequently more fully to declare that both 
of England and Ireland discouraged ; those foreign kingdoms 
and states who, by a happy conjunction with us, might give 
a check to the French powers, disheartened, even to such a 
despair of their own security against the growing greatness 
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of that monarch, as we fear ipay induce them to take new CHAP. 

resolutions, and perhaps such as may be fatal to us; the 1. 

strength and courage of our enemies, both at home and 
abroad, increased, and ourselves left in the utmost danger of 
seeing our country brought into utter desolation. 

^' In these extremities we had nothing under God to com- 
fort us, but the hopes that your Majesty (being touched with 
the groans of your perishing people) would have suffered 
your Parliament to meet at the day unto which it was pro- 
rogued, and that no further interruption should have been 
given to their proceedings, in order to their saving of the 
nation ; but that failed us too ; so then we heard that your 
Majesty had been prevailed with to dissolve it, and to call 
another to meet at Oxford, where neither Lords nor Com- 
mons can be in safety, but will be daily exposed to the swords 
of the Papists and their adherents, of whom too many are 
crept into your Majesty's guards. The liberty of speaking 
according to their consciences will be thereby destroyed, and 
the validity of all theur acts and proceedings (consisting in it) 
left disputable. The straitness of the place noway admijbf )[)£ 
such a concourse of persons as now follows every parliam^t; 
the witnesses which are necessary to give evidenci^i, against 
the Popish lords; such judges, or others, whom ^%er;Clom- 
mons have impeached, or had resolved to impeach, can nei- 
ther bear the charge of going thither, nor trust themselves 
under the protection of a Parliament that is itself evidently 
under the power of guards and soldiers. 

" The premises considered, we, your Majesty's petitioners, 
out of a just abhorrence of such a dangerous and pernicious 
counsel (which the authors have not dared to avow), and the 
direful apprehensions of the calamities and miseries that may 
ensue thereupon, do make it our most humble prayer and 
advice, that the Parliament may not sit at a place where it 
will not be able to act with that freedom which is necessary ; 
and especially to give unto their acts and proceedings that 
authority which they ought to have amongst the people, and 
have ever had, unless impaired by some awe upon them (of 
which there wants not precedents) ; and that your Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to order it to sit at Westminster 
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^rrr^' (it being the usaal place, and where they, may consult with 



safety and freedoi?). 



'* And your Petitioners, &c. 



'' Monmouth 

• 


Shaftesbury, 


Kent, 


Mordant, 


Huntingdon, 


Ewers, 


Bedford, 


Paget, 


Salisbury, 


Grey, 


Clare, 


Herbert, 


Stamford, 


Howard, 


Essex, 


Delamer/^ 



The King*! 
speech. 



This remonstrance was without effect, and Charles decided 
that the Oxford Parliament was to proceed. It met amidst 
great excitement : Charles and the Whigs proceeded to Ox- 
ford in mutual fear, and both parties were attended by escorts, 
the King, of his guards, and the Whig leaders, of the popu- 
lace. The chiefs of the opposition armed their servants and 
retainers, and entered the city amidst loud cries of *^ No 
Popery ! No Slavery !"* 

Charles, depending on France and determined against the 
Exclusion Bill, opened the session with a very arrogant 
speech, described by ^Seymour as more suitable to France 
than England, and concluded in the following words: — 



f€ 



My Lords and Gentlemen, 



^'The unwarrantable proceedings of the last House ot 
Commons were the occasion of my parting with the last 
Parliament; for I, who will never 'use arbitrary government 
myself, am resolved not to suffer it in others. 1 am unwilling, 
to mention particulars, because I am desirous to forget faults; 
but whosoever shall calmly consider what offers I have form- 
erly made, and what assurances I renewed to the last Par- 
liament ; how I recommended nothing so much to them, as 
the alliances I had made for the preservation of the general 

_ * Nortb'i Ezamen., 102. 
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peace m Christendom , and the further examination of the ^^^' 

Popish Plot; and how I desired their advice and assistance ^ L 

concerning the preservation of Tangier; and shall then re- 
flect upon the strange, unsuitably returns made to such 
propositions by men that were called together to consult, 
perhaps may wonder more that I had patience so long, than 
that at last I grew weary of their proceedings. I have 
thought it necessary to say thus much to you, that I may not 
have any new occasion given me to remember more of the 
late miscarriages : it is as much my interest, and shall be as 
much my care, as yours, to preserve the liberty of the sub- 
ject ; because the crown can never be safe when that is in 
danger ; and I would have you likewise be convinced that 
neither your liberties nor properties can subsist long, when 
the just rights and prerogatives of the crown are invaded, or 
the honour of the^ government brought low, and into dis- 
reputation. I let you see, by my calling this Parliament so 
soon, that no irregularities in Parliament shall make me out 
of love with them ; and by this means offer you another 
opportunity of providing for our security here, by giving that 
countenance and protection to- our neighbours and allies 
which, you cannot but know, they expect from us, and ex- 
tremely stand in need of, at this instant; and at the same 
time give one evidence more, that I have not neglected my 
part to give that general satisfaction and security which, by 
the blessing of God, may be attained, if you, on your parts, 
bring suitable dispositions towards it; and that the just care 
you ought to have of religion be not so managed and im- 
proved into unnecessary fears as may be made a pretence for 
changing the foundation of the government. I hope the ex- 
ample of the ill success of former heats will dispose you to 
a better temper, and not so much to inveigh against what is 
past, as to consider what is best to be done in the present 
conjuncture. The further prosecution of the plot, the trial 
of the Lords in the Tower, the providing a more speedy con- 
viction of recusants, and, if it be practicable, the ridding 
ourselves quite of that party that have any considerable 
authority or interest amongst them, are things, though of 
the highest importance, that hardly need to be recommended 
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^?IL^' ^ ^^"' ^®y *^ ^ obvious to every man's consideration, and 

. so necessary for our security. But I must needs desire you' 

not to lay too much weight upon any one eipedient against 
Popery, as to determine that all others are ineffectual ; and, 
among all your cares for religion, remember, that without 
the safety and dignity of the monarchy, neither religion nor 
property can be preserved. What I have formerly and so 
often declared touching the succession, I cannot depart from* 
But to remove all reasonable fears that may arise from the 
possibility of a Popish successor's coming to the crown^ if 
means can be found that^ in such a case^ the administration 
of the government may remain in Protestant hands, I shall 
be ready to hearken to any such expedient by which the re- 
ligion might be preserved and the monarchy not destroyed. 
I must, therefore, earnestly recommend to you to provide for 
the religion and government together, with regard to one 
another, because they support each other : and let us be 
united at home, that we may recover the esteem and con- 
sideration we used to have abroad,— -I conclude with this one 
advice to you, that the rules and measures of all your votes 
may be the known and established laws of the land, which 
neither can nor ought to be departed from or changed, bat 
by act of parliament ; and I may the more reasonably re- 
quire, that you make the laws of the land your rule, because 
I am resolved they shall be mine.'^ 

The King's precedent was followed by the courtiers in the 
house. A fair example of their arrogance is to be found in 
the opposition offered by Secretary Jenkins to the printing of 
the votes for distribution, on the plea that it was beneath the 
dignity of the Parliament, and '^a sort of appeal to the 
people." 

Shortly after this, and when much time had been lost in 
the affair of a wretched perjurer called Fitzharris, whom the 
Commons, in their heat, impeached, but whom the Lords de- 
clared too mean to be tried at their bar, and remitted to the 
Common Law, which sent him, shortly afteniv^ards, to be 
hanged at Tyburn, Sir Nicolas Carew brought in the Ex- 
clusion Bill. The Whigs supported the bill in speeches of 
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^reat violence.* The delay of bringing in the bill is said to ^?A^' 
have taken place that the Whigs might await the result of ' 

a proposal of Shaftesbary to the King, that the succession 
to the Crown should be settled on Monmouth ! If so silly a 
proposal was made, Charles^ of course, had scouted it, and 
the Commons immediately forced on the bill^ and read it a 
second time. 

The King now became alarmed at the prospect of his Jf^J^J^" 
brother being set aside, and coming down suddenly to the bSl*"***" 
chamber occupied by the Lords, in a sedan-chair^ with the 
crown between his feet^ he hastily robed and dissolved the 
Parliament ; but not before the House^ in the fifteen minutes 
daring which it had notice of his intention, had passed 
several violent resolutions against the dissolution^ the plot, 
and Popery. 

Essex had been violent on the bill of Exclusion debate. ^Ij^^the 
He had proceeded so far that he had moved, that an associ- ^'*"*^*^- 
alion should be formed, into the hands of which some 
^^ cautionary towns" should be placed as security that the 
law, when passed, should be observed during the life of the 
King, and obeyed at his death. The proposal was agreed to 
by Uie House, and the enmity of Charles secured for life. 
This enmity soon showed itself: while the Oxford Parliament 
was yet sitting, Charles struck the names of Essex, Sun- 
derland, and Sir William Temple out of the list of Privy 
Councillors.t 

This proceeding of the Crown seems to have thrown the 
Earl of Essex more completely into the discontented party, 
and caused him *^ generally to converse with Shaftesbury and 

* '^ A Just and Modest Vindication of the two last Parliaments." 

t '^ Within few days, employed wholly in my domestic concerns, and in order to the 
remove I intended, I left the town and went to Sheen : from whence I sent the King word 
by my son, that I would pass the rest of my life like as good a subject as any he had ; but 
that I would never meddle any more with any public affairs ; and desired Hii Majesty 
would not be displeased with this resolution. The King very graciously bid him tell me, 
that he was not angry with me, no, not at all. 

** I had not been above a week at Sheen, when my Lady Northumberland (who lived 
then at Sion) came to my closet one morning, and told me that, the day before, my Lord 
Sunderland, my Lord Essex's names and mine, were struck out of the Council ; which was 
the first word I heard of any such thing ; and upon which I neither made any reflections 
nor enquiries ; though many others seemed much to wonder, and enquired, of me what 
could be the reason of my being joined with the other two lords whose proceedings had 
been very diSerenV^— Temple's Memoirs, part iii. 
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CHAP, the Dake of Monmouth, the Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, 
^^' and other persons supposed to be disaffected/'* The adop- 
tion of these associates^ though not new in the life of Essex, 
had a great influence in bringing about his sudden, melan- 
choly, and CTen still mysterious death. 

*Dr. Bnck'i Mcmoin. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 



CHAPTER IV. • 

FROM Essex's dismissal from the council to the rte- 

HOUSS FLOT., 

Essex talks of resistance'— Hopes of tbe Whigs — Nature of their asso- 
ciates — ^Relations of the Grovemment with France — State of Scotland 
and Ireland— Essex's Letters from Irehtnd — ^Essex's Obligations to 
Danby — His contempt for the Treasury — State of the Public Affairs — 
Eesistance of Charles — Prosecution of Shaftesbury — Conduct of 
James in Scotland — Prosecution of Dissenters — E«tum of James — 
Attack on the City Charter — Death of Shaftesbury — The Inferior 
Plot — Lady Eachel Eusseirs Account — Essex introduces Howard to 
Eussell — Suspicion of Essex by Lady Eussell — ^Eevelation of the 
Eye-House Plot. 

The Earl of Essex had now^ in common with a great body £,g^ f^^YkB 
of the most patriotic and estimable men of the day^ begun at^^**^ 
last to talk despondingly of any hope existing fcr the religion 
and liberty of England except in an armed resistance. That 
this mischievous kind of talk was very prevalent among the 
Whigs, we have the testimony of Lord Russell himself; and 
that it meant only talk in the mouth of such men as Algernon 
Sidney^ and even Essex, is difficult to believe. That Sidney 
hoped for a Commonwealth^ and Essex and Russell to re- Hoi^orthe 
model and restrict the Monarchy, and to utterly extinguish, ^'^' 
at any cost, the advance of Popery, there is no doubt. If 
they had not held these opinions indeed, the respect with 
which posterity has regarded their memories would have been 
misapplied. 

In troublous times, and when even honest men are driven Nature of 
to secret councils, scoundrels will always find their harvest cSSoi?**^ 
in fastening their attention, advice, and services on men of 
integrity and rank. Of all misfortunes political n^isfortnne 
has at all times found the strangest bedfellows. This was the 
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IV^' case of the Whig lords and gentlemen in the days of the so- 

■ called Presbyterian plot. That Charles Stuart was a tyrant, 

a traitor, and a perjurer — ^that bis brother James was a despot, 
in his heart so malignant that he wanted but intellect to 
eclipse the most satanic tyrants of all history — that the Church 
* and the courtiers had laid this great nation unreservedly at 

the feet of these men, and that they were making the liberties 
of the country daily more and more shadowy, it is impossible 
either to explain away or to deny. 

It was in vain that the common law declared that ^^for 
every wrong there was a remedy." It was in vain that the 
mendacious statute-book set out the Habeas Corpus Act. 
The common law was delivered by the lips of Jeffries and 
Scroggs. The Habeas Corpus Act was abolished by the 
Reutions of scntpc of the pen of the kin?. And domestic despotism was 

the Govern- n. , . . - . ^ mi -n i* i i 

ment with allied With foreign treachery. The XiUglish crown was toe 
slave of France for money — money doled out to prevent the 
me0ting of an English parliament. The Tower was filled 
with gentlemen, and Newgate with commonalty, who had 
displeased the Duke of York or attracted the attention of the 
State of professional perjurers. Scotland was in sullen and desultory 
•nd Ireland, rebellion, from one Protestant reformed church persecuting 
another with tortures only worthy of Diocletian. The then 
desolate region called Ireland was lavishing a tropical fertility 
of the earth in wild shrubs and weeds, while the few impo- 
verished traders who yet inhabited its ruined towns were 
plundered to swell the revenues of Dublin Castle, that the 
.charges of court tradesmen, and of the complying husbands 
of courtesans, might be paid '^ on the Irish Establishment.'^ 
It seems scarcely possible, after his previous experience of 
Irish affairs, and after his removal from the Viceroyalty for 
refusing to sanction Ranelagh's accounts, that Essex should 
have had much hope of improving matters in that kingdom* 
His letters, published nine years before, betray the struggles 
of a conscientious ruler amidst a multitude of petty and dis- 
tressing difficulties. One day he tells his brother of a turbu- 
lent alderman of Dublin who, more Hibemico^ had elected 
himself and disallowed the others ; another letter relates how 
a mob of Irish recruits had assembled to go to France, and, 
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as the French ships were not ready, made war on the people ^^^* 
of Kerry ; another, how the Duke of Ormonde had outwitted ' 

him^ and made his own parson Dean of Limerick ; another, 
how two of his supporters, Lords Meath and Ardee, are 
drowned " in a yatch,'* going over to Chester ; another, how 
a French priyateer had fought and taken a Spanish ship in 
Dublin bay, and, though the customs of Dublin were £30,000 
per annum to his Majesty, they had not even "a little frig- 
gate of twenty-five guns'' to protect them. 

In some of his letters thence, the assertions would have Essex's Let. 
sounded strange at any period since his time — as, for instance, Ireland, 
that ^^ this is the quietest part of his Majesty's dominions ;*' 
while the contents of others are still true to the letter-~for 
example, that the Corporation of London were acting dis- 
honestly by both the Crown and their tenants, and encourag- 
ing '' the Tories (i. e. robbers) in their district." 

The entire spirit of his letters, however, seems to exhibit, 
even in such lawless times, and under so great difficulties, a 
disposition to merciful administration. He declares himself 
unwilling to take remedies beyond the law, ^' which course 
hath been usual hitherto in this kingdom,*' and does not 
despair tokeep the country quiet by civil restraint."*^ 

Sir William Temple rather plainly insinuates that profit 
had something to do with Essex's desire to return as Viceroy 
to Ireland. Certainly neither love nor ambition could have 
been the cause ; and in that series of letters which display his 
only knowledge of the country, or reasons for desiring to 
resume his residence in it, there are acknowledgments made 
to Danby for services with Charles in pecuniary assistance, 
which the king had rendered, or promised to render, that 
little consort with Essex's conduct when the patriots had 
agreed to ruin the Lord Treasurer. " From my Lord Con- 
way," he says to Danby, " I understand that your lordship 
has been pleased to move his Majesty to grant me a sum of 
money for the purchase of Essex house, and that his Majes^ 

* Essex's Correspondence from Ireland shows that some carious commissions were in- 
trasted him by his friends in Eng^land to execute. " 1 have spoken,'' he says, in writing to 
Lord Conway, " to my Lord Golooney for a g^oshawk, who tells me he hath three airies, 
and, therefore, I suppose I shall not fail of one as soon as they are ready to be taken."— 
Euea^a UUera, 278. 
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CHAP, has consented to it. Your Lordship has therein laid i^ per- 
petual obligation upon me ; the thing being not only valuable 



in itselfy but of twice its wortli to me^ in regard of the conve- 
nience it will be to ray family^ and it gratifying my humoar 
more than another matter of double the value. I have been 
acquainted with all Jiis Majesty's great ministers since his 

Euex'aob ha^py restoration. Some of them had personoil obligations; 

Dutby. to have done me a kindness; but this I can' say, that none of 
them^ till your Lordship, haVe ever endeavoured to be instru- , 
. mentalln one of this sort (t. «. money) ; and^ therefore, your 
Lordship may easily judge itt what price I shall rate thi^ your 
Lordship's favour."* 

The price ^at which he rated the favour of Danby was 
visible on the latter's impeachment, when the most hostile 
and persevering^ of his enemies was Essex. 

It was; therefore, the refusal of Ireland, and not the loss of 
jthe Treasury, which Essex resented. He had been long 
accustomed to speak disparagingly of the Treasury altogether, 
and to express his contempt for the office, and his anxiety to 
•resign.f 

Hit con- But the dismissal from the Council was the final blow. If 

rtSufuy. * political and historical speculators had not long ago given up 
the subject of the character of Charles II., as seen from 
their point of view, it might be worth inquiring for what 
reasons so. strange a triumvirate as Esisex, Sunderland, and 
Temple had their conge together. But the Duke had returned 
to Britain ; and all who were likely, however friendly to his 
claims, to stand in the way of his fanatic course, must be 

* EsMx's Letters, 340. 

1 11th Nov. " I went with Sir Harry Capel to Mr. Montague; on the way he told me 
how everything^ had paaaed that lame day at the Council ; I find him extremely unsatisfied 
at the king's proceeding's ; he tells me they will ag^ain attempt it. When I came back, 
Lord Sunderland told me bow I must set him right with the Prince ; I am to teU him the 
whole story, and how all that hath been done could not be avoided ; he can't say bat that 
the King: may at some time take measures with France, but never to the prejudice of the 
Prince and the Low Countries ; Lord Essex told him of bis resolution to quit. He went 
to persuade Lord Halifax to accept, but he refused,**— Sidney's Diary, vol. i. p. 184. 

15th Nov. ** I met my Lord of Essex in the Kin(;'s bed>chamber, and went with him to 
the Treasury. I found him apt to laug^h and despise the Treasury ; I spoke for money for 
the robes ; they said I should have an assignment before Christmas, and ready money 
after *»—7iMd. p. 186. 

16th Nov. ** In the evening, my Lord of Essex told the King of his intentions to quit- 
He said little to him, but was horribly vexed. Sir Stephen Fox kissed the King's hand. I 
was with Sir W. Temple : he told me he intended to quit, when he spoke of prorogninj? the 
parliament, and going into France. We talked of the Prince and the Duke of Monmouth 
being of a party. He said how strong they would he.^*—Jbid. p. 190. 
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compelled to give way.* Sir William Temple's astonishment CHAP, 
reads .quite touehingly, at the company in which he finds ' 

himself. 

The character of the mind of Essex now began to display 
itself. His ambition — at best a poor one — to be the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland — then, as now, an o£Bce so ministerial 
as to be politically menial — led him, in all probability to 
accept the offer which Shaftesbary made him to *^ join with 
him, and he should be viceroy." The country as well as the stateof pub- 
Court was in a ferment. Monmouth had returned, without 
leave, from Holland, and was making royal progresses 
through the kingdom ; while James, Duke of York, had 
gone down to Scotland to give the aid of his gonius in that 
work of tortiare which Lauderdale was well qualified to per- 
form without assistance. Shaftesbury had, in the meantime, 
presented James as a Papist at Westminster Hall ; and the 
scabbard had been thrown away by the party that opposed 
the Court. In the midst of this, the courasre of Charlos Resistanee 

of Cha2*kE9L 

became the subject of general astonishment. He appeared 
to have become that with the want of which he reproached 
Jefiries — " parliament-proof." He determined to appeal 
from the House of Commons to the people, and published 
accordingly, his Declaration of the reasons which led him to 
dissolve the two last parliaments.! This Declaration, though 
answered in an able pamphlet by Sir William Jones and others, 
elicited addresses of thanks from the late " abhorrers," and 
drove Shaftesbury forward in his designs. The Court, how- Prosecntkia 
ever, was prepared for any course which he chose to attempt, *>ary. 
and took the determination to bring him to trial for high 
treason. This ill-advised step resulted in failure, and the usual 
consequence of redoubled sedition followed. 

In the meantime, the conduct of James in Scotland was of conduct or 

Jani«8 in 
Scotland. 

* '^ How I cane,'^ lie saya, ''to be joined with these two lords, by tbe king's ordering our 
fUUnes to^ struck out of the council-book at the same time, I neither know, nor could 
*ver giv any reason, unless it were, what was commonly guessed, of ray being a friend of 
the Prince of Orange, or of my Lord Sunderland, with whom I had a very long acquaint- 
ance, and of our families, as well as personal. For the first, I could think it no crime, 
considering how little that prince had ever meddled, at least to my knowledge, in any 
domestic concerns of his Majesty, during all that passed since the first heats in Parliament 
here, though he had been extreme sensible of the consequences they were like to have upoA 
all his interests and nearest concerns at home.'*— 7Vmp2«'« Memoirs, ii. 543. 

t See Appendix. 
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^?v^' a nature that compelled him, even in his old age and well- 
* earned exile^ to apologize for it and explain it away ;* and 
the state of public affairs was such, that Essex and bis asso- 
ciates may be reasonably supposed to have mixed their 
personal ambition with a considerable amount of patriotic 
PrnMcation priQ^ipie, xhe dissenters were prosecuted with an insane 
■**^"* fervour scarcely to be supposed to exist contemporaneously 
with the fear of Popery ; and the great palladium of the 
London churchmen of that day, ^' Hickes's Hall," was invoked 
to protect the Establishment from conventicles. The justices 
of Hickes's Hail answered to the demand, and ordered the 
presentation of the '^preachers and most considerable fre- 
quenters" of dissenting places of worship. But their worships 
were not successful. Their officers (probably being infected 
with dissent) neglected their duty ; and the worthy magis« 
trates were compelled, as a last resource, to ask the Bishop 
of London to *' excommunicate^' the non-conformists in a 
body,t adding — what the dissenters probably feared more — 
the threat of exacting " twelve pence per Sunday," under the 
1st Eliz. and 2 Jac. L,from '^ such persons who repair not to 
divine service and sermons at their parish, or some other 
publick church." The magistrates of Middlesex also addressed 
the Crown against the project of a Protestant association, a 
plan of which had been found amongst the papers of Lord 
Shaftesbury ; and the honourable Society of the Middle 
Temple, with their accustomed independence and loyalty, 
informed the King that they, " from their souls, utterly 
detested and abhorred" that and all other associations ; giving 
it, as their opinion, that it was '^ most gross and apparent 
treason," and even worse than " the old hypocriticall Solemn 
League and Covenant." The City of London followed this 
learned body in its style of fulsome address, and had the 
. picture of James repainted, which some Protestant appren- 
tice had cut up in the Guildhall. So high had the spirit of 
party run on both sides, that the assassination of Mr. Thynne 
by Count Coningsmark was alleged by the Whigs to have 
been only done on account of his attachment to their party 

« Clarke's Life of James II. 

t Order of Se&sions at Hickes's Hall, Hilary Term, 1681. 
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and his great regard for Shaftesbury and Monmouth, of whom CHAP* 
Dryden described him as 1_ 



" The wealthy western friend." 

In this condition of feeling against the Whigs, James B«turn of 
returned from Scotland, and, landing at Yarmouth, was 
addressed by a multitude of towns, amongst which Bristol 
was conspicuous, as ^* abhorring all covenants and associa- 
tions," and, of course, by several learned bodies, including the 
University of Cambridge, whose address assumed, however, 
what did not exactly prove correct, that James " would ever 
stand by the Church of England as by law established." The 
City of London also entertained James at Merchant Taylors' 
Hall; and all appearance of opposition to his succession 
appeared to die away. The hopes of the Jesuits were at 
their highest flow, and there was no bound to the joy of the 
Tories. 

The Protestant party indeed attempted a counter-meeting, 
and appointed a thanksgiving at St. Michael's, Cornhill, to 
precede a dinner at Haberdashers' Hall ; but this was put an 
end to by the Court — ^Charles declaring, by order in Council, 
that he alone had a right, by law, to appoint days of thanks- 
giving and fasts.* In the same Gazette appears a letter from 
seven of the Scottish Bishops, addressed to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, giving James a very high character for his 
proceedings against the Presbyterians of Scotland, whereby, 
they naively say, they " have found their case much changed 
for the better/' 

The presence of James inflamed the violence of the party 
of the Court. The courts of law were the constant arena 
of the contest, which was rising daily to a greater height. 
Shaftesbury brought scandalum magnatum against a citizen 
who called him a traitor, and declined to proceed, because 
the venue was changed from London to Middlesex, while the 
Attorney-General prosecuted, by writ o{ Homine replegiando, 
Wilmore, who had been foreman of the jury that threw out 
the bill against Colledge, the Protestant joiner. The charge 

* Order in Council, April 19th, 1682. 
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^r^^' against Wilmore was for kidnapping a boy and sending bim 
' to JamaicOp but the prosecution failed. The dependence of 
the Whigs on Loudon juries was so great, that the Crown 
theoty*" conceived the bold act of removing the courts of law from 
charter. ^j,g ^jjy altogether; and with that view brought a Quo War- 
ranto to repeal or resume the charter of London — suppressed 
such newspapers as existed — and directed the apprentices, 
on pain of imprisonment, not to presume to ''burn the 
Pope," or make any similar demonstration on Queen Eliza- 
beth's day. 

Thus the Tory, or, more correctly, the Popish party, was 
completely triumphant. The obsequiousness of the cities had 
failed to save their charters, which followed the fate of that 
of London. All mode of address by constitutional means was 
at an end. There was neither safety of property, liberty of 
conscience, nor liberty of person. The health of the king was 
failing. He had indeed been in great danger during the 
autumn ; and there is now little doubt that, had Charles died 
at the time of James's sudden return from Brussels, the 
accession of that prince would have been disputed by the 
sword, and what resulted in an ill-ascertained conspiracy 
would have taken the form of a civil war. 

To oppose James's accession, it is now beyond doubt, that 

Shaftesbury had organized what might have been a formidable 

rebellion. Various delays intervened to prevent the execution 

of this project; and Shaftesbury, feeling that he went in daily 

Dnthof danger, escaped to Holland, where he closed the fitful fever 

Shaftesbury. . . 

of his life. Those who had been of his party nevertheless 
remained together. The necessities of the time were despe- 
rate. The trial of Argyle alone — the deep duplicity and 
perjury of James on that occasion, and the equally cool deceit 
of Charles— proved to the Protestant party, that not their 
liberties only, but their lives were sought by the Court. 
Shaftesbury^s friends accordingly kept together in the spirit 
of the Protestant Association. They held frequent meetings, 
to deliberate on the state of a£Pairs, and no doubt contemplated 
Tbe inferior an armed resistance. But there were held simultaneously 
other meetings of persons of a lower rank of life and of darker 
intentions. These people met at the residence of one West, 
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H man of profligate manners, and reputed an infidel. The CHAP. 

chief of these was the most celebrated plotter of the time— ^ 

one Ferguson, a Presbyterian minister. This man was at 
once rash and sagacious — always engaged in a dangerous 
plot, and always prepared with the mode of his personal 
escape from danger. With him were associated Runibold, a 
maltster, at whose place it was proposed to assassinate the 
King. Rumsey, a colonel, formerly in the service of Crom- 
well, and who had served also in Portugal, Walcot, another 
oflScer, and Wildman, one of the " agitators*' of the army of 
the Commonwealth. The project adopted by these conspi- 
rators was the assassination of Charles and James, on their 
return from Newmarket, at a place near Lea, in Essex, the 
property of Rumbold, from the name of which the afiair got 
the title of the Rye-House Plot. 

The title of plot is most improperly applied to this cele- 
brated incident. There was no conspiracy of the higher 
parties other than to restrain the progress of Popery and 
take securities against the foreign tendencies of the Duke of 
York. But there had been much ^^talk,'* which tended in 
the direction of an armed resistance ; and this talk was greatly 
supported by the odious slavery of the universities and the 
clergy, who flattered the Stuarts with an intensity only 
equalled by the alacrity with which they afterwards betrayed 
them. Shaftesbury, perhaps, had hoped to become another 
Cromwell; but 



t€ 



That fiery soul, in working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body into day ;** 



and it is only fair to believe, that Lord Russell and Essex, 
and the other men of character and standing, acted only in 
pursuance of the principles to which they had devoted their 
lives. 

Shaftesbury had induced Lord Russell to accompany him 
to a consultation at the house of one Sheppard, a wine mer- 
chant in the city, where also Essex attended, and where very 
dangerous talk was indulged in. Lady Rachel Russell, many 
years after, on the occasion of the descent of Monmouth, 
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^?v^' wrote to Dr. Fitzwilliam , as regards this talk, the following 

' significant letter : — 
LadyR«:i«i a ^^j ^^^^ Doctor, I take this late wild attempt to be a 
•***•»'- new project, not depending on, or being linked in the least to 
any former design, if there was then any real one, which I am 
satisfied was not, no more than (my own lord confessed) talk. 
And it is possible that talk going so far as to consider, if a 
remedy to supposed evils might be sought, how it could be 
formed ? But, as I was saying, if all this late attempt was 
entirely new, yet the suspicion my lord must have lain under 
would have been great; and some other circumstances, I 
must confess, would have made his part an hard one. So 
that, from the deceitfulness of the heart, or want of true sight 
in the directive faculty, what would have followed, God only 
knows. From the frailty of the will I should have feared 
but little evil ; for he had so just a soul, so firm, so good, 
he could not warp from such principles that were so, unless 
misguided by his understanding, and that his own, not 
another's : for I dare say, as he could discern, he never went 
into anything considerable, upon the mere submission to any 
one's particular judgment. Now his own, I know, he could 
never have framed to have thought well of the late actings, and 
therefore most probably must have sat loose from them. But 
I am afraid bis excellent heart, had he lived, would have been 
often pierced from the time his life was taken away to this. 
On the other hand, having, I trust, a reasonable ground of 
hope, he has found those mercies he died with a cheerful per- 
suasion he should, there is no reason to mourn my loss, when 
that soul I loved so well lives in felicities, and shall do so to 
all eternity. This I know in reason should be my cure ; bat 
flesh and blood in this mixed state is such a slave to sense, 
the memory how I have lived, and how (as I think) I must 
ever do for the time to come, does so prevail and weaken 
my most Christian resolves, that I cannot act the part that 
mere philosophy, as you set dpwn many instances, enabled 
many to an appearance of easiness ; for I verily believe they 
had no more than me, but vainly affected it."* 

* J.etten of Rachel Lady RusmU. , 
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Essex was not possessed of tbe same pradence and caution CHAP, 
that characterised Russell throughout this dangerous time. ^ 



In this spirit he put trust in the infamous Lord Howard^ whom 
he introduced to Lord Russell, and who was all the time in 
communication with the Court. The history of this intro- 
duction was related by the unfortunate Lord Russell to Bishop 
Burnet, after his sentence^ and it will be seen that Lord 
Russell attributed the sad deed of Essex to remorse for this 
unfortunate introduction. 

^*As he (Lord Russell, says Burnet) was folding up the 
paper, be told me the story of Colonel Sydney's razor with 
as much cheerfulness as ever I saw in him. Tiien he fell a 
lamenting my Lord of Essex's misfortune, and said, a great 
part of it was on his account, which he gathered from a 
message he had sent to his father the night before, that he 
was more sorry for his son's condition than he was^ and from 
the time in which he did it ; and the reason of it he believed 
was, that the Earl of Elssex had almost forced him to admit ?*"«< i"^">- 

' ^ duces Hcm- 

my Lord Howard to a meeting at his house. For when he J^} ^ ^"■" 
saw the Lord Howard, Colonel Sydney, and Mr. Hampden 
coming in, he said to the Earl of Essex, who was come be- 
fore, ' What have we to do with this rogue V and would 
have gone out, but the Earl of Essex made him stay. Yet 
he said, having that mistrust, he said very little. And (to 
put all that belongs to this matter together) the night before 
his death he said to me, in my lady's hearing, that my Lord 
Howard, in many particulars, had sworn falsely, and done 
him wrong. But I did not reckon them up. He added, 
concerning the Earl of Essex, that the day before he, seeing 
his window open, looked towards it through the glass in the 
head of his staff, and saw him leave the window as soon as 
he appeared, and go into the room* So that he believed his 
condition gave the fatal crisis to his melancholy. He spoke 
often of him to me, and very largely, the day before his 
death ; he said, he was the worthiest, the justest, the sin- 
eerest, and most concerned for the public of any man he ever 
knew. And he also told me, that my Lord of Essex was 
afterwards much troubled for admitting the Lord Howard to 
their meetings, and thought he would betray them ; upon 
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CHAP, which he aaswered, he bad ventared upon the confidence the 

' other had in him, for, added he, if yon should betray me, 

every body would blame you, and not me ; but if we should 

let such a man as my Lord Howard betray us, every body 

would blame us, as mueh as him/** 

Nor was the actual injury of Howard's treachery all that 
Essex had to suffer, for upon its being rumoured that a plot 
was in existence, and that a peer was about to come in and 
disclose all that had taken place, though better informed per- 
sons knew that the Lord referred to was Lord Howard ; f 
yet it would appear, that the Russell family, or at least Lady 
Rachel, was disposed to suspect Lord Essex of the treachery. 
In a note of Lady Russell, preserved in Lord John Russell's 
Life of his ancestor, her ladyship says : — 
Smpicion of '^ There having run a story of a letter, without a name, 
i^y^M- writ to the King, promising a discovery against Lord Russell, 
which some said was Lord Hontingdon*s, some Lord Essex's, 
Lord Howard and his wife being here on Sunday last, a 
lady (Lady Chaworth) coming in, whispered me in the ear, 
that here was the Lord that now they said had written the 
said letter to his Majesty. I whispered to her again, and 
asked her whether she would give me leave to tell him. Sbe 
answered, 'Aye, if you will, when I am gone, without 
naming me.' After which, she and all the rest of the com- 
pany being gone, except Lord Howard and his lady, who 
staid for their coach, I said to my lord and bis wife ' My 
Lord, they say now that you are the person that writ the 
nameless letter to the King.' To which he replied, ' My 
Lord of Essex as much as I ; and I, as much as my Lord 
of Essex. May my Lord Russell, and all innocent men, 
live till I accuse them !''' J 

In the meantime, the cowardice of one Josiah Keeling, 
who had been admitted to the secrets of the inferior plotters, 
drove him to reveal all he was acquainted with, and some- 
thing more. He accordingly^ on the 12th of June, 1683, 
waited on Legge Lord Dartmouth, and stated that he was 

^ * Bishop Burnet's Journal of the Death of William Lord Russell. 
' t Lord John Russell's Life of Lord Russell, ii. 28. 

% "Erer since the first discovery of this pIot> there have been discourses of a peer's 
coming: in to discover the same, which now proves to be the Lord Howard.'* — Nareiuut 
LuttreWt Diary. 
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acquainted with a plat against the life of the King. These ^^^• 
were days in which such an intimation was certain of instant . 

attention, and Legge earned Keeling to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
who heard his narrative, and then informed him that his 
single testimony was not sufficient, and he must find another 
witness. Keeling accordingly arranged that he should draw 
some of the inferior plotters into conversation while his 
brother was concealed in the room; and, armed with this 
manufactured testimony, he again appeared at Court. 

The story of the two Keelings was, that fifty horsemen Jj*J2j5?J°^ 
were to have intercepted the King and his brother at the J>«««« p*®^-*' 
Hye-house in Hertfordshire, the residence of Rumbold ; that 
Charleses unexpected return from Newmarket overthrew the 
plan ; that a general rebellion was then resolved upon, and 
that the chief men of the plot were Monmouth, Kussell, 
Sidney, Essex, Hampden, Howard, Grey, Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, and Trenchard. The Keelings declared that money 
was being raised and men enrolled ; adding, of course, the state- 
ment which the • unanimous voice of posterity has branded 
as a lie, that Russell and Essex intended assassination. 

Proclamations immediately appeared, offering rewards for 
the arrest of the inferior actors in this alleged scheme. 
Humsey and West surrendered themselves, and, according 
to the custom of the period, made " disclosures,'^ in which 
they consulted, of course, no other rule than their own 
safety. On the ground of these disclosures it was decided 
by the Government to charge with High Treason a number 
of the lesser plotters, in conjunction with several men of 
rank, amongst whom, Essex was one of the principal. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE DISCOVERT OF THE RYE-HOUSE PLOT TO THE DEATH 

OF ESSEX. 

The Bje-house Plot. Hopes of the Leaders. Arrest of Essex. Sir 
E. Sawyer's account of the Plot. Evidence of Bumsey. Evidence 
of Sheppard. And of Howard of Escrick. Temperament of Essex, 
and of Lady Essex. Insincere conduct of the Law Officers. Exe- 
cution of Walcot, Hone, and Souse. Walcot's Declaration. Souse's 
Declaration. HoUoway's Narrative. Armstrong's Declaration. 
Evidence of Murray of Philiphaugh. Arraignment of Lord Bussell. 
Lord Howard's " emotion " at Essex's Death. Causes of the Death of 
Essex. Deposition of Bomeney. The "pen-knife" story. And 
that of " the spleen." Conversation of Lord Bussell with Burnet. 
Theory that he was murdered. His ahhorrence of suicide. His 
sending for cooking utensils. Bumour of his Death. Evidence of 
the two Children. Medical Evidence. Change of the Sentinels. 
Murder of Hawley and Meak. Conduct of James. Conduct of 
his widow. Lord John Bussell's account. Burial of Essex. 

CHAP. Thb " Rye-house Plot" was one of those half-conspiracies 

^' that have been fatal only to those who project or join them. 

Sidney hoped for a Commonwealth, and Howard persuaded 

The Rye. him tha^ ho also was of the same opinion. RusseU was 

house Plot. '■ 

honest, but sadly devoid of administrative or any otbsr 
genius. Essex was warped by ambition and incensed by 
disappointment^ but still felt the great danger from that du- 
plicity which made the Duke of York faithful to nothing 
but his favourite superstitions ; and capable of no sincerity 
but towards the Church of Rome. Lord Grey was one of 
those men to be found in quiet as well as in stirring times — 
ever ready for any project that would disturb that society 
which had repudiated him, and the existence of which he 
would have overthrown as readily as he had violated its rules. 
He joined the patriots reeking from the odour of one of the 
most infamous causes that had been ever tried in Westminster 
Hall, and in which he appeared at once as a traitor and an 
adulterer, under circumstances of heinous aggravation. His 
connexion with the plot was suitable to his previous career. 
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He protested his loyalty at the Council when he was ar- CHAP, 
rested^ was committed to the Tower, made the officer on ' 



duty drunk, and, taking a boat in the Thames, made his way 
to Holland. 

Lord Howard of Escrick^ whose personal want of courage 
had been so apparent, that Hampden had advised him to 
abandon the project, vaunted, in all companies, his loyalty, 
till the King was heard to declare that, " he believed him 
innocent, for that his companions knew him to be too 
great a rogue to trust." But when the man West was ar- 
rested and confessed, Howard was panic-stricken-^made an l^S^. 
abject, and, in many particulars, a false confession, and was 
admitted as a witness against those that were recently his 
friends. 

It was upon the evidence of Howard that arrests were 
made of Essex, Russell, and Algernon Sydney. Essex had 
beard of the intentions against him, as had also Lord Russell, 
but the arrest of the latter bavins: preceded his, he was deaf 

. . Arrest of 

to his wife*s intreaties to fly ; saying * that he would remain Rwex. 
at Cashiobury, lestiiis withdrawing himself might prejudice 
his friend. Lord Bussell.' A party of men, however, shortly 
afterwards arrived with a Council warrant, and Essex was 
committed to the Tower on a charge of High Treason.* 

What was charged against those concerned in the Rye-house 
Plot was, according to the speech of Sir Robert Sawyer, the 
Attorney- General, on the trial of Lord Russell, the following gj^.^ g^^^^ 
overt acts, viz. :— " That Lord Russell, the Duke of Mon- JftJJe^pior* 
mouth. Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armstong, and Mr. Fergu- 
son, called ^ The council of state,' were to give directions for 
a general rebellion throughout the kingdom : that this plot 
required persons of interest, prudence, and secrecy, to man- 
age it : that these gentlemen had frequent meetings for the 
purpose ; Lord Russell being mixed with the others, especi- 
ally with Ferguson : that they had received several messages 
from Lord Shaftesbury, touching the general rising, and were 
looked upon and acknowledged, as the persons who were to 
conclude and settle the time, and all other circumstances 
attending it : that it seemed these gentlemen could not give 

* Ralph's Histoo* i- 736. 
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. ^^^' the Earl of Shaftesbury satisfaction to his mind^ having dis- 
' appointed him on the day (the 1 7th of November) appointed 

for the risings in consequence of an account that Mr. Trench- 
ard^ whom they depended on for a thousand foot^ and two or 
three hundred horse, had failed them^ which caused Lord 
Shaftesbury great displeasure, and led to his and Mr. Fergu- 
son's going away :— that to carry on the practice, Sir T. Arm- 
strong and Lord Grey were left out of the council, and a 
new one of six persons was formed, consisting of the Lord 
Russell, the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Howard, the Earl of 
Essex, Colonel Sydney, and Mr. Hampden : — that these six 
had frequent consults; they debated in what manner they 
should make the rising; and Colonel Sydney despatched 
Aaron Smith to invite Scotch commissioners to treat with 
these noble lords; in consequence of which several persons 
came from Scotland for the purpose, who at first demanded 
30,000/., then 10,000/., and at last fell to 6000/., which they 
said they would take, and run all hazards ; but the council 
not coming to their terms, the agreement broke off the week 
the plot was discovered." 
Ramsey^ **' Coloucl Rumscy was called to support this statement, and, 
on being desired by Jeffries to disclose all he knew of the 
different meetings, and the debates at those meetings, gave 
the following evidence : — That late in October, or early in 
November, he was at Lord Shaftesbury's lodgings, down by 
Wapping, where that Lord lay concealed, and was told by 
him there were met at one Mr. Sheppard's house, the Duke 
of Monmouth, Lord Russell, Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Ann- 
strong, and Mr. Ferguson; that Lord Shaftesbury desired 
him to go to, and speak to them respecting the rising at 
Taunton ; that he went accordingly, and was conducted by 
Mr. Sheppard to the room, where they were assembled; 
that in answer Mr. Ferguson told him, Mr. Trenchard had 
failed them, and nothing more could be done at that time ; 
that during the time he was in the house, some conver- 
sation took place respecting^ a declaration, and there was 
a proposal made to seize the guards at the Savoy and Mews ; 
and the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Grey, and Sir T. Arm- 
strong undertook to reconnoitre their position. The witness 
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then repeated, at the desire of Jeffries, the message of Lord CHAP. 
Shaftesbury, and Ferguson's answer. ' '^' ' 

Attorney- General. — "Was the prisoner at the bar present 
at that debate?'' 

Colonel Rumsey. — " Yes." 

Sergeant Jeffries. — " Did you find the prisoner averse or 
agreeing to it?" 

Colonel Rumsey. — '^ Agreeing to it." 

The witness Sheppard, at whose house the meetings had Evidence of 
taken place, corroborated the statement of Rumsey^ and was 

followed bv the Arch-traitor Howard of Escrick. The AndofHow- 
* , , ardofKa- 

statement of Howard was to this effect : — That, at the time cnck*- 
of the long dispute in the City about the election of sheriffs, 
he became acquainted with Captain Walcot, and intro- 
duced him to Lord Shaftesbury : — that Walcot soon obtained 
Shaftesbury's confidence : — that, being acquainted with 
many persons in the City, he entered into their consulta- 
tions: — that Walcot told him that the City-people were 
sensible that all their interest was going on account of the 
state of public affairs: — that they were resolved to stop it, if 
possible: — that divers preparations were making, and that, 
for himself, he was determined to embark in it, and, for that 
purpose, would send his son to dispose of his stock on his 
establishment in Ireland, to furnish money for the under- 
taking : — that, soon after this, he (the witness) went to his 
estate in Essex : — that Captain Walcot and he carried on a 
correspondence in cant terms: — that Captain Walcot ac- 
quainted him all was going on well, and requested him to be 
in town about the middle of September : — that, being anxi- 
ous to see the result of that great affair, the determination of 
the shrievalty, he came to town on Michaelmas.day : — that, 
on the day following. Captain Walcot dined with him, and told 
him. Lord Shaftesbury had withdrawn from his own house, 
and secreted himself: — that he desired piuch to see him, and 
had sent Captain Walcot to bring him to his* place of con- 
cealment: that he accordingly went, with Captain Walcot, 
to one Watson's house, in Wood-street, where he saw Lord 
Shaftesbury, who ' told him, he considered himself, and all 
honest men, unsafe, while the administration was in the 
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CBAIB. hands of those who would accommodate all things to the 

! Court: — that affairs were not ripe; and he did not doubt, 

with the assistance of those men he had in London, to be 
able to turn the tide that was ready to overflow : — that he 
complained of the unhandsome deportment of the Duke of 
Monmouth and Lord Russell, who had withdrawn from their 
engagements; for, when he had got every thing ready in 
London, they said they were not so in the country ; which he 
looked on only as an excuse, and expressed his determination 
to begin the work alone ; he had 10,000 brisk boys, who, he 
said, would follow him whenever he held up his finger : — 
that the plan was to seize the gates, and, when their numbers 
had sufficiently increased, to sally out and possess themselves 
of Whitehall by beating the guards : — that he was certain of 
the success of this plan ; but lamented that these lords had 
failed him : — that he, Lord Howard, answered to this, that 
Lord S. was aware of his disposition, and the bent of his 
spirit ; but he desired to converse with these lords, before he 
gave his assent to the plan : — that this, with much ado. Lord 
Shaftesbury at length consented to ; and, the next day, he 
visited the Duke of Monmouth, and told him the complaint 
Lord Shaftesbury made against him, concealing the truth 
that he had been with him, but pretending to have heard it 
from a third person. The Duke answered, he thought Lord 
Shaftesbury was mad ; be and Lord Russell had not given 
him any encouragement, and had told him it was impossible 
to do any thing in the country at that time. He then 
asked the Duke, if he was willing to meet Lord Shaftesbury; 
to which the Duke replied, he was, " with all his heart." 
This conversation was, on the Wednesday following, re- 
lated by him to Lord Shaftesbury, who denied the truth of 
the Duke's assertion, and said, he suspected some artificial 
bargain between him and his father to save one another. 
He said, that several honest men, in the City, had asked 
him how the Duke of Monmouth lived ; which question he 
could not answer, as he knew he was dependent upon the 
King. He thought the Duke had no other design but 
personal interest ; whilst his, and his people's wish, was for 
a Commonwealth : — that he saw no good could result from 
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an interview ; it would but widen the breach ; and he was C]^P. 

afraid to trust him : — that Lord Shaftesbury then said^ his 1 — 

friends had gone toa far to recede : — that, in addition to the 
10,000 men, they would have 1000 or 1500 horse, that were 
to be drawn insensibly into town ; he enlarged greatly on 
the means they possessed, and other heads. To this he (Lord 
Howard) answered, nothing would satisfy him but a meeting 
between Lord Shaftesbury and the Lords ; which, however, 
Shaftesbury would not consent to, but told him he might in- 
form them of the state of forwardness he was in ; and if they did 
themselves right they would put themselves in a correspond- 
ent action, where their interest most lay. Lord Howard 
then went to the Duke of Monmouth, who was alone, and 
expressed to him his fears that the rashness of Shaftesbury 
would be the ruin of them all; and again requested the 
Duke to meet Lord Shaftesbury ; to which the Duke replied, 
he desired nothing so much as to see him. He then returned 
to Lord Shaftesbury ; and, by threatening to break off all 
correspondence with him, at last got his consent to an inter- 
view, which was to take place on the Sunday following at his 
own house : — that, in the morning, a note was left there by 
Colonel Bumsey, stating, the meeting could not be that day : 
— thatXiaptain Walcot came, a few days afterwards, to Lord 
Howard, and told him Lord Shaftesbury had withdrawn, but 
did not doubt that they should hear from him soon ; and that 
there would be a rising in about eight or ten days. This in- 
telligence he communicated to the Duke of Monmouth ; and 
the consequence was^ that Lord Russell (so he was told) 
forced his way to Lord Shaftesbury, and persuaded him to 
put off the day of his rendezvous, which be consented to, on 
condition that they would be in readiness to raise the country 
about that day fortnight: — that the Duke of Monmouth 
observed, that, though they had now put it off, they must not 
be idle ; for it would be impossible to hold off any longer : — 
that he had been at Wapping, and never saw brisker fel- 
lows : — that he had been round the Tower, and believed it 
easy to possess themselves of it ; and added, that he had 
spoken to Mr. Trenchard to take particular care of Somer- 
setshire ; but that Mr. Trenchard turned so pale, he thought 
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CHAP, he would have fainted. The next day, the Duke of Mon- 
* mouth said the rising was impossible ; for he could not get 
the gentlemen of the country to stir yet: — that, after this 
was put off. Captain Walcot came several times^ and dis- 
coursed of it : — that, about the 17th or 18th October, said 
they were positively determined to rise, and that a smart 
party might, perhaps, meet with some great men. This he 
(Lord Howard) told the Duke of Monmouth, adding, he 
thought, from the intimation there would be some attempt to 
kill the King : — ^that the Duke replied, ^^ God-so ! kill the 
King ! I will never suffer that !" They then went in search 
of Sir Thomas Armstrong, and sent him up and down the 
City to put off the rising : — that this wfts done with success : 
— that, afterwards, being at dinner together, on the day the 
King came from Newmarket, from some insinuations that 
were made, great anxiety prevailed for his safety, until he 
arrived in town: — that Sir T. Armstrong, not being with 
them at dinner, was supposed to be of the party : — that the 
rising was then determined to take place on tlie 17th No- 
vember, the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth ; but a pro- 
clamation, forbidding public bonfires, without leave of the 
Lord Mayor, made an impression on their minds that their 
scheme was discovered, and they were again disappointed ;— 
that Lord Shaftesbury being told this, took shipping, and 
got away, and had not been heard of by him until he was 
told of his- death: — that after this they lay under the dread 
and apprehension of discovery, from having gone so far, and 
thought they had entrusted so many, that it was unsafe to 
retreat. They also considered that it was necessary to have 
some general council, to manage so intricate an affair : they 
resolved, therefore, to form a little cabal, to consist of six 
persons, which were, the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Essex, 
Lord Russell, Algernon Sydney, Hampden, and himself:— 
that they met in the middle of January, at the house of Mr. 
Hampden, where it was debated which was the most proper 
place to commence the insurrection, whether in town or in 
the country ; as also a proposition of the Duke of Monmouth, 
for having a common Bank of 25, or 30,000/. to answer any 
occasion ; but the most material was, how they might draw 
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Scotland in-, to co-operate with them, as they thought it CHAP, 
necessary th^t all the diverrion possible should be made : — ' 



that the same persons had a meeting, about ten days after- 
wards^ at Lord Russell's ; when they came to a resolution to 
send messengers to Lord Argyle, and others, into Scotland, to 
invite persons hither who were judged most able to under- 
stand the state of Scotland, and give an account of it. The 
persons agreed on were Sir John Cochrane, Lord Melville, 
and Sir Hugh Campbell.* 

Suqh was the narrative on which the Crown so far de- 
pended as to make it th^ subject of a prosecution involving 
the lives of the first men of the nation, both in rank and in 
English feeling. 

Essex, when he appeared before the Council, had betrayed Tempera- 
considerable nervousness, and was seized with a great de- Essexf^ 
pression of spirits. This, according to Bishop Burnet, so 
preyed upon him that he wrote and sent a message to his wife, 
stating that he was guilty of all that was alleged against him, 
and that he begged her forgiveness, and that of his children, 
for the position in which his imprudence had placed them. 
To this the same authority adds^ that Lady Essex replied, 
entreating him to consult his own honour^ rather than her and 
her children's welfare ; and urging him to keep a good courage. 
Essex was described as a man given to fits of mental de- 
pression, or, as it then was termed, the spleen ; but there is, 
otherwise, no reason to believe that he had any predisposition 
to commit the act of suicide, if, indeed, there is any truth in 
the theory that he died by his own hand. 

His lady would seem to have been of a desponding tone ^nd of Lady 
of mind. One of the most beautiful of the compositions of 
Sir William Temple (that Against Excess of Grief) was sent 
to her on the death of her oply daughter, about eight years 
before the arrest of Essex, and, from its tone, would seem 
to be addressed to one who was indulging an inordinate 
sorrow.t 

* state Trials. Trial of Lord Russell. 

t " i was in hopes," be says, " that what was so Tiolent could not be so lonfif : bnt when 
I observed it to be stronjiper with aji^e, and inprease like a stream, the farther it ran ) when 
I saw it draw out to such unhappy consequences, and threaten no less than your child, 
your health, and your life, I could no longer forbear this endeavour, nor etid it without 
begging of your Ladyship, for God^s sake^ and for your own, for yonr fbildren and fyr 

VOL, I^ E K 
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CHAP. It will scarcely now be denied that the view of the alleged 
' plot given by the Crown was an adroit and malicious confu- 
sion of two classes of men and two several adventures and 
attempts. Armed resistance was interpreted to mean assas- 
sination, and assassination was charged against all who held 
any language other than that of the clergy and the Court. 
SndllSlf llje law-oflScers of the Crown, both in England and in 
the^imw offi- ggytland, endeavoured to prejudice the cases of the men of 
rank by trying first those indigent and profligate persons who 
had in all probability contemplated the ^' taking off/' as they 
phrased it, of the King and Duke. Accordingly, after the 
arrest of Essex, and before the trial of Russell, those who 
wVSd?^" *' ^^^^ charged as inferior actors, Walcot, Hone, and Ronse, 
R^iJi*"^ were brought to the block. The Court expected from those 
men confessions that might implicate Essex, Russell, and 
Sydney ; but in this they were signally disappointed. Wal- 
cot laid the entire guilt of the plot on Rumsey and West, the 
lawyer, and declared only to having ever personally seen, of 
persons of quality, Monmouth and Howard. He does not 
for a moment declare that either Russell, or Essex, or Sydney 
contemplated assassination. Walcot was a man of some posi- 
tion amongst the recent colonists of the province of Ulster, 
in the county of Tyrone, in Ireland, and had adopted there 
the same style of political feeling which led in the next reign 
the people of that province to make their famous stand at 
Londonderry against the Roman Catholic religion and the 
House of Stuart. On coming to his execution, he gave thift 
account of the plot : 
Waicot'i « ^g to the present occasion of my death, I do neither 

declaration. * J ^ 

blame the judges, nor the jury, nor the King's counsel. I 
only blame some men that in reality and in truth were deeper 
concerned, and more engaged than I, that came in as 
witnesses against me ; who swore me out of my life to save 

yoar friends, for year coontry's and your family's, that yoa woold no long^er absndon 
yourself to disconsolate passion, but that you would at length awaken your piety, give way 
to your prudence^ or, at least, ronse np the invincible spirit of the Percies, that never yet 
shrunk at any disaster; that you would sometimes remember the great honours and for- 
tunes of yonr family, not always the losses ; cherish those riews of good humour that tre 
sometimes so natural to you, and sear up those of ill that would make yon so nnnstunil 
to your children and to yourself; but, above «U, that you would enter upon the cares of 
your lieaitli and your life, for your friends* sake at least, if not for yonr own."—^ 
'WiUiam Ttmple*t »l'or*c, vol. iii. 503. 
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their own, and who for fear they should not do it eflPectually, CHAP, 
contrived that, that I will appeal to you all, whether there be __!_ 
a probability in it or not : for they said, I made it a scruple 
of conscience to have a hand in killing the King^ or to imbrue 
niy hands in his blood, but was so generous as to undertake 
the charging his guards, whilst others did it, and to the end 
another might do it. Truly I will appeal to all that know 
me, whether they believe me so much an idiot, that I should 
fiot understand it was the same thing to engage the King's 
guards, whilst another killed him, as to kill him with my own 
hands. But, however, by their swearing against me, they 
have secured their own lives and estates, and made my 
blood the price of theirs. I confess I was so unfortunate 
and unhappy as to be invited by Colonel Rumsey (one of the 
M^itnesses against me) to some meetings, where some things 
were discoursed of, in order to the asserting our liberties and 
properties, which we looked upon to be violated and invaded. 
But it was he, and Mr. West, and some gentlemen that are 
fled, who were the great promoters of those meetings. T 
was near a quarter of a year ill of the gout, and during that 
time Mr. West often visited me, and still his discourse would 
be concerning ^ lopping the two sparks.' That was the word 
he used, meaning the King and the Duke, and proposed it 
might be done at a play. This was his frequent discourse : 
for he said, ^ Then they would die in their calling.' It was 
his very expression. He bought arms to do it with, without 
any direction of mine. I never saw the arms, nor I never 
saw the men that were to do it, though they said they had 
fifty employed to that end. I told several of theui, that the 
killing the King would carry such a blemish and stain with 
it as would descend to posterity; that I had eight children, 
that I was loth should be blemished with it: and, withal, I 
was confident the Duke of Monmouth would revenge his 
'father's blood, if it were but to vindicate himself from having 
any hand in it. 

'* And now I desire to forgive all the world from the very 
bottom of my heart ; and I pray God of his mercy froux my 
heart to forgive them, even Mr. Shepherd, who delivered 
me up, who promised to carry me into Holland; but in- 

E E 2 
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CHAP, stead of thtit, hef Inroagfat md into the conditbii wherein I 
now ftm.'** 



Hoiie seettifft to have been a man whose weakness ap- 
proached idioey. He also omitted all mention of Essex, 
Russell^ tfT Sydney, and made the rather strange assertion for 
a Protestant dhampion, that he personally wished to save the 
Duke of York and kill the King. 

deSanitioQ. Roase, in the same way, knew little of his own knowledge, 
ttnd entirely acquitted the eminent men who were charged, 
but accused Howard, Ramsey, and West of being the chief 
conspirators, and hairing incited to all the treasonable acts 
that were committed. 

u^u^r* Holloway, on the other hand, gave something like a detailed 
narrative of the assassination conspiracy, as it was propof«d 
by West, but still, though past all hopes of pardon, utterly 
denied any intention to assassinate the Kingi After detailing 
some preliminary proceedings^ in his confession he says^ 

'' Then we went to Mr» West^ and discoursed him fully 
libout the contents of his letters, who told us, they were re- 
solved to kill the King and Duke, as they came from New- 
market; in order to which, he had provided arms for fifty 
men, pistols, carbines, and blunderbusses ; and that they were 
promised the house of one Rumbold, a maltster, which lay in 
the road, and the King daust come by his door, there the men 
should have been lodged. Then we asked, who was to have 
acted it, to which he could give but a slender answer, and 
could or would name but two men, who were Rumbold and 
his brother, saying, if they could have raised six or eight 
hundred pounds to have bought horses, and something to 
encourage men, they should have had men enough ; so that 
we found they had few men^ if more than two, and no horses, 
only a parcel of arms ; which afterwards he showed ns at a 
gunsmith's house, in a little lane near Temple Bar. Then we 
asked him what they designed, if it had taken effect To* 
which he answered, that the men should have come up with 
all speed to London, and dispersed themselves immediately, 
declaring for the Dnke of Monmouth^ and that, the King 

* Tlie Dying: Sp««ch of CtpUin Watcot, on Friday, 90Cb July, I6SS. 
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wd Duke b^i^ dead» no opposition could be made. Then CHAP. 
we asked who yrere for this desigji. He nained Colonel 



Han^sey ao4 Richard Goodenough, and, as far as J can re- 
meoiLber, no .more. So we Ibund it was carried on by them, 
contritry to the knowledge or approthation of those who 
niauaged the gena*al design. Then we declared on;* great 
dislike of H, telling him it was a base, dishonovirable, and 
cowardly .action, and would seem odious to ,all the world, that 
any pretending themselves Protestants, should be concerned 
in sueb a bloody ao^ion; and that we thought it wa^ his 
Qow^amliee .pitt him tupon it, to which he said, that he eould 
not figbit) but wpuld be as forward with his money as any one 
of his cafMbeity. At this meeting, ilumsey ^nd West would 
be oftedm saying, theve was nothing like the lopping business, 
meaniag the -taking off the King and Duke ; and that it 
miglbt (betoasily dime, .as they went -to «or from the play-house ; 
but I never rheard any agree with tbe^ in it. Bumsey 
was still npou the old strain of killing the King and the 
Duke, saying, at this tbe last meeting I was at, going 
for Bristol next morning, that it might be done in Windsor 
Park^ and that he would undertake it ; but not except every 
one there present would go with him, to which not one 
consented." * 

Armstrong made the same, and even a more energetic Armstrongrt 
declaration of eomplete innocence of the assassination project ; 
and Saillie lOf Jerviswood, a^id others {that suffe^red in Scot- 
laiid, acquitted, with their dying breath, all the parties of 
intending such a crime. 

With jrespect, however, to the other p^rt of the plpt — that 
of .a general rebeUiqn-- the evidenoe is by no means so con- 
clusive. Hampden, when examined before j^ Committee of 
tbe House of iljQrds in 1689, fidhered to the plea of guilty he 
had pleaded as to the intended rising in 1 683, and said that 
those who thought Lord JElussell murdered, could scarcely 
blame that project; andheadds the very significant assertion, 
^hat he thinks the coming in of I^ing William was " only ^ 
continuation of the Council of Six," mentioned by Howard 

* HoUoway't Dying speech, 168S. 
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C^^P- in the evidence he ^ave on the trial of Lord Russell. On 
- - this trial, amongst the few portions of truth that were sworn 

was the assertion, that Sydney and the others had sent a 
messenger into Scotland, to agree with the Scotch as to an 
insurrection. The proceedings of this messenger in Scotland 
were afterwards detailed by Murray of Philiphaugh, the wit- 
ness for the Crown on the trial of Campbell of Cesnock, 
Rowallan, Baillie of Jerviswood, Crawford, Fairlie, Monro, 
Carstairs, Hepburn, and Spence: — 
ofM^ray ** -^'^ ^^® company seemed to agree, that they should ur* 
hiS'h'^ dertake nothing, or move in that affair, till they had a full 
and certain account what England proposed, what methods 
they resolved to follow there, who were to be their heads; 
and that, if they designed any attempt on the King's persor, 
or overturning monarchy, they would not be forward or clear 
to join. And it being here insinuated, that the most they 
could do, at least for which there could be any plausible pre- 
tence, was to draw together, and, without any act of hostility, 
send addresses to his Majesty for redress of the present 
abuses of the government, and for obtaining sufficient seen* 
rity against the hazard they apprehended to their religion and 
liberties ; it was said by Polwart, that he was apt to think 
that was their very design ; for he had heard it was generally 
believed by that party in England, that if oncie they were in 
a body, the King would be prevailed with to quite (i. e, leave 
off his practices), the Duke to be tried for Popery, correspond- 
ence with France, and accession to the Popish plot ; and thep^ 
if the King were once free from the influence of the Duke's 
counsels, they were confident he might be moved to reform 
their abuses, and secure their religion and liberties for the 
future to their contentment.'* 

Nothing could be much more clear than that this evidence 
shows an intention to make an alteration of the government 
by force ; and that intention, from the very sending of the 
messenger, must have been known to the conspirators in 
London. Lord Russell, therefore, as well as his associates, 
Essex, Sydney, and the others, is entitled to higher praise 
than is accorded him by his noble descendant and biographer. 
Those men intended not mere "talk'* only, but a rebellion — 
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not all, perhaps, in a similar mode — but, at all events, a vio- CHAP, 
lent alteration of the coarse of affairs ; and if, as was true, ' 



Lord Rassell told Barnet that all " was embryos/' it was an 
admission, at least, that '^embryos'' existed^ and that the 
rebellion had been intended, but not matured as to the means 
or plan. 

Such, then, was the project, of which, by the treachery of 
Howard, the Crown had been for some time in possession, 
and for adherence to which Lord Essex, Lord Russell, and 
Algernon Sydney had been arrested. The trial, to which we 
have referred, had already taken place ; and the government 
had, in their own opinion, don^ sufficient to create the stigma 
of assassination on those who were now about to be brought 
to the bar, when, on the 13th of July, 1683, William Lord Arraiini. 
Russell was arraigned at the Old Bailey of high treason, Luru ru- 
in '' conspiring the death of the King, and consulting and 
agreeing to stir up insurrection ; and to that end to seize the 
guards for the preservation of his Majesty's person .'' 

On this trial Howard of Escrick was, as we have seen, Lord How. i 
the principal witness ; and it was while eivins: his false evi- tion » at lu- 
dence that that ineffable traitor, intentionally lowering his 
voice, the following piece of bloody drama ensued : — 

One of the Jury. — ^^ We cannot hear you, my lord." 

Lord Howard. — ^' There is an unhappy accident happened, 
which hath sank my voice: I was but just now acquainted 
with the fate of my Lord of Essex.^'* 

The ^^ unhappy accident" was the death of Essex, who 
had been found that morning, in his apartment in the Tower, 
quite dead, with his throat cut in a shocking manner. 

To come to anything: like an absolute decision as to the Causes of the 

•^ ° 'leath of K«* 

cause of the death of the Earl of Essex is now, perhaps, tex. 
impossible; nevertheless, a careful examination of the evi- 
dence on both sides will go far to shake the belief of any 
one who may adopt the theory of suicide. Perhaps the case 
of those who say that he committed self-murder is best stated 
in the evidence given by his French servant, Beaumanais 

* HoweW* State Trials.— Trial of Lord Ruaell.—JjorA John Russell says very happily 
of this, tliat Howard, ** having^ thus shown his sensibility at the death of one o( his^victinia, 
proceeded to take away the life of another.'* 
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^^v^' (spelled at the time, Bomeney), and who was the person 
' suspected at the time of having been guilty of his master's 
murder. The evidence of Bomeney is to this effect : — that, 
Depotition «* When my Lord of Essex came to the Tower, which was 

of Uomeney. '' 

the eleventh of July, he asked him (Boraeney) for a pen- 
knife to pare his nails, as he was wont to do ; to which Bo- 
meney answered. Being come in haste, he had not brought it, 
bat he would send for one ; and accordingly sent the footman 
with a note for several things for my lord, amongst which the 
pen-knife was inserted ; and the footman went, and gave the 
bill to my lord's steward, who sent the provisions, bat not the 
pen-knife ; and told the footman he would get one next day."*^ 
Accordingly, on the 12th, in the morning* before my lord 
was up, Bomeney sent the footman home with a note to the 
steward, in which, amongst cither things, he asked for a pen- 
knife for my lord. When th6 footman was gone, aboHt, t>r a 
little after eight o^clock, my lord sent Mr. Russell, his warder, 
to Bomeney, who came, and then he asked him, * If the pen* 
knife was come Y f Bomeney said, ^ No^ my lord ; but I sliall 
have it by and by :' to which my lord said, ' That he should 
bring him one of his razors, it would do as well :' And then 
Bomeney went and fetched one, and gave it my lord, who 
began to pare his nails ; and then Bomeney went oat of the 
room into the passage by the door, on Friday the 13th, and 
began to talk with the warder, and a little while after he went 
down stairs ; and soon after came the footman with the pro- 
visions, and brought also a pen-knife, which Bomeney pat 
upon his bed, and thought my lord had no more need of it, 
because he thought he had pared his nails ; and then Bome- 
ney came up to my lord^s chamber, about eight or nine in 
the forenoon of Friday the 13th, with a little note from the 
steward; but not finding his lord in the chamber, went to 
the close-stool closet-door, and found it shut ; and h^ think- 
ing his lord was busy there, went down and staid a little and 
came up again, thinking his lord had been come out of the 
closet, and finding him not in the chamber, he knocked at the 

* Neither footman nor steward was prodnced in evidence at the inqnest, nor any 
" note." 
t Russell spoke nothing as to the I2th of July, but only the 13tb. 
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ioOT with his fitiger thrice, and said, * My lord V But no- ^-^^^ 
body answering, he took up the hanging, and looking through ' 

the chink, he saw blood, and a part vf the razor; whereupon 
be called the warder, Russell, and went down to cail for 
help; tfnd the said Russell pushed tbe door open, and there 
they saw my Lord of Essex all along the floor, without a 
peruke, and all full of blood, and the razor by him.'* 

Th^ evidence of Tbowias Russell, the marshal, is mucb to P?.''Pf!!L 

' . ' knife" story 

the same effect^ but that he says nothing of a "pen-knife," 
except as related to the tbirteentb of July, and makes no 
reference to the eleventh of that month. It certainly requires 
a strong efibrt of imagination to suppose that Lord Essex, 
contemplating suicide, asked his valet so often to procure Irim 
a " pen-knife," when he bad in his possossion, as appeared on 
the inquest, *' a little French razor, four inches long,*' and 
that the valet of a noMeman of the highest rank, and who 
had been Prime Minister, confined in the Tower for a poli'- 
tical offence, could not obtain for his master a pen-knife to 
'^ pare his nails'' without a delay of three days, two messages 
to Cashiobury, and at least one act of negligence by his lerd^ 
ship^s steward, who is alleged' to have neglected his request, 
and who, by the way, was not called to corroborate Bomeney 
at the inquest. 

The theory of Lord Essex's suicide is supported by this 
evidence, and by hearsay statements that he was given to the 
spleen, had defended suicide, and applauded the conduct of ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Lord Northumberland, his wife's grandfather, who had de- the "spleen," 
Stroyed himself when committed to the Tower. But what 
practising lawyer ever existed who is not familiar with such 
ex post facto facts, and carefully fished-up coincidences? 
There is neither time nor date given to any of these allega- 
tions, and no actual conversation set out. When we look at 
the opposite side of the question, we shall fi:nd that Essex 
was a most unlikely man to " play the Roman fool ;'^ and if 
the absence of motives to his destruction is alleged in favour 
of the Government party, the doctrine of motives has long 
been known in evidence as one of the ** idols of the mob/' 
If men, ere now, have committed suicide from a sentiment, 
others have committed murder for a word ; and the argument 
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C^.r. from motive, therefore, may be safely left by all etbical plii- 

! — losophers^ to the advocates of the criminal bar^ and the jurors 

whom arguments such as theirs can sway. 

A more important view of the suicide theory^ is that taken 
from the conversation of Lord Russell with Burnet ; and as in 
tion^oTLord ^^^^ Conversation the Bishop has no personal aggrandizement 
Baraet. ^' ^^ achieve, except the honour of attending Lord Russell^ we may 
assume it to be correct. It amounts to this, — that Essex and 
Russell bein^ both prisoners in the Tovirer, and the window 
of Essex's apartments being within eye-shot of the window 
of those of Russell, Russell advanced to his window^ looked 
at Essex through " the glass in the head of his staff," and 
Essex immediately retreated into his room. This incident 
Russell thought, and Lord John Russell is superstitiously 
certain, was because Essex bad introduced Russell to Lord 
Howard of Escrick^ who was, be it noted^ Russell's own re- 
lative, and of whose introduction no complaint was made at 
the time. It is true that Lord Russell declared, as we have 
seen, that, on seeing Howard come into his house with Syd- 
ney, he exclaimed, '^ What have we to do with that rogue ?" 
but his transactions subsequently with ^'that rogue'' were 
very important, and, in the result, fatal ; for Lord Russell 
did not consider the character of the person with whom he 
was about to join ; and, in his justification, it may be said that 
Howard had never before had the same opportunity of dis- 
playing his treachery in so great a field, nor was ever before 
so trusted by men of character. 

If we consider carefully the letters of Essex from Ireland ; 
his proceedings in the two suddenly dissolved parliaments ; 
his positive protest against a standing army ; and his anxiety 
to vindicate popular rights, even when he was minister, we 
shall find that, to certain minds of the Court of that period, 
he must have seemed a " dangerous man to live,"* especi- 
ally as being the veritable depository of the secrets of the 
Court. 
Theory that But the theory that the Earl of Essex did not commit 
derad. suicidc, rcsts upon grounds well worthy of consideration^ and 

* The description (in Charles II. 's letter from Windsor) of Sir Harry Vane. 
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ground;; which ought to be weighed with all that care that is CHAP, 
demanded when the judgment is to be exercised in favour of ^' 
charity. In the first place. Lord Essex was a very grave and 
austere man^ and at no time talked lightly of any crime; a 
man of the most regular temperament, and never driven to 
excesses of passion on any side. His judgment was admired 
for coolness by all who came in contact with him. In the 
second place, it was admitted that those who were said to 
have beard him speak of the courage of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland in destroying himself in prison, denied having, 
at any time, heard him use such language, and declared that 
tfaey could not believe that it was true that he had ever used 
it. Lady Essex stated that, when the occasion arose, he had His abhor- 

'' , reiice of 

always spoken with great abhorrence of suicide, and alleged •uidde. 
that no circumstances could extenuate the guilt of that crime, 
that, in fact, it was ^' an unnatural, wicked act.'' 
What was more important to the legal view of the subject, 
was the fact that, on the very day before his death, the Earl 
had directed his servants to bring from the country some 
cooking: utensils of silver, and had ordered of his wine mer- w^* Bendini: 

o ' ^ for cooking , 

chant a supply of wines. He had also told his steward to vteMi >• 
attend the trial of Lord Russell, take short-hand notes, and 
let him know the amount of the evidence adduced against 
his lordship. 

An allegation which now must necessarily be covered by 
the mists of history, is, that the death of Essex was talked 
of at great distances from London before it happened. It 
was alleged that it was spoken of two days before at Andover, ^^^^^^ ^ 
in Hants; on the previous day at Warminster, in Wilts ;^<*«*^ 
and, on the day of his death, at Frome, in Somerset, nearly 
one hundred miles from London, an incident, in those days, 
impossible without previous information. 

The chief points of evidence arise, however, out of matter 
of inference too strong to be softened. A girl called Jane Evidence of 
Lodeman, aged thirteen, and a boy named William Edwards, dJIilr** ^^^ 
of about the same age, being in the Tower on the morning of 
the death of Essex, declared that they saw a bloody razor 
thrown out of his chamber window, and ss the boy Edwards 
ran to take it up, " a short woman in a white hood" came 
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CHAP, out of the bonse of Captain Hawley» where the Earl was 
' ooafined, and, snatching from him the razor, carried it into 



the house. Immediately after there arose tiie cry of '^ mur- 
der !'' On this point Jeffries and Hawley did m<xre for the 
opposite side than any direct testimony could have accom- 
plished, fSM* they contended that nothing could have been 
thrown out of the ^ closet" window in aght of the children, 
though the children tbemselves declared that what was really 
thrown came from the window, not of the " closeft/^ hot the 
" Camber .'^ The other ground of doubt of the theory of 
suicide, I shall condense from the pamphlets iq£ die time :^^ 

" The print of a bloody foot appealed upon one of Lord 
Essex's stockings. 

^' The neck, or middle of bis cravat, was cut in four pieces; 
and tied so hard, that there was reason to guass aa iEtUiewpt 
had been made to strangle him with it. 

*^ His lordship's body was taiken out of the closet, where 
it was found, stripped, and washed, and the deaths carried 
away ; and, also, the closet and room were washed before 
the coroner's inquest was permitted to sit upon the body ; 
which was not ttU the day after the murder was oom- 
mitted. 

^ One of the jury desiring to see the clothes, <tbe c^iM'oner 
told him, ' They were called to sit upon my lord'^ body, and 
not on bis doftbes ; and that it was sufficient tliey had seen 
Ae body, and received an account upon oath how it was 
found.' . 

*^ It was impossible the earl should cut his own throat 
Medical eW- in the manner it was found done. The two surgeons who 
viewed the body with the coroner, deposed, ' Tbat the throat 
was cut from one jugular to the other, and through the wind- 
pipe and gullet, into the vertebroe of the neck, both jugular 
veins being also quite divided.' 

" iNow, the razor wherewith he was said to have killed 
himself, being a small French razor, about four inches and a 
half long at most, without spill or tongue at the end of the 
blade^ it could not be held with strength and Steadiness suffi- 
cient to make such a wound, a wound eight inches long and 
four inches deep^ unless the hand and fingers grasped two 
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inches of it at least ; and bow the other two inehes and a CHAP. 
half of the razor could make such a long and deep wound as * 



described by the surgeons^ is incredible. 

^^ In shorty it is said, Tbat this murder was committed by 
the Dake of York's contrivance and direction, and perpe* 
trated by the Earl of Sutherland, Lord FeTersham, and Paul 
Bomeney, my lord's valet de chambre. In proof of which 
it is observed^ 

" That the King and Duke of York were that morning in 
the Tower^ from six o'clock till nine, where they had not 
been for twelve years before. * 

^^ Tbat the sentinels, which used to be changed every two 
boars^ continued upon duty from four to ten o'clock in the ^"JJ^' 
morning; being, probably, persons that could best be trusted. 
However, that the day but one after the murder, they were 
called together, and strictly charged not to speak of what 
they had seen or heard. 

'' But Captain Hawley having whispered something about 
it, was found murthered. H^wl^lLfi 

" And Robert Meak, one of the sentinels, not having been ^*^* 
so silent as desired, was murdered and thrown into the Tower* 
ditch. 

** A gate, at the lower end of those apartments where Lord 
Essex was confined, which used to stand open from morning 
till night, was all that morning kept shut, by a special order, 
till his lordship was dead. 

^'That the King and Duke having been at the Lieu- 
tenant's house, about the middle of the alley where the Earl 
was imprisoned, the Dake did soon after, with several wait- 
ing upon him, withdraw from the King down into the alley, 
the gate whereof was still kept shut. 

" That the Duke having withdrawn from the King, several 
persons were immediately sent from his side towards the 
Earl of Essex's lodgings, which returned not till after his 
death. 

" That Paul Bomeney was justly suspected by the rest of 
my lord^s servants, by the last Earl of Essex, and many other 

* Tliis is not denied in James's Memoirs. 
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Conduct of 
James. 



O^AP. persons, to be the antlior of bis master's deatb. Upon tbat 
' suspicion, the Countess dismissed bim out of ber family. But 
be was, tbereupon^ cherisbcd and entertained bj the Court, 
and made one of the life-guards. As an evidence of faia guilt, 
be was extremely frightened at the enquiry that was made 
into bis master's deatb. 

'^ But that the Court was also accessary to this Inurder is 
strongly suspected, because they so earnestly discouraged all 
manner of enquiry into it. For Lawrence Braddon, who 
was very active in discovering the true authcnrs of this bar- 
barous murder, was fined 2,000/. in the King's-beiich, and 
Hugh Speke 1,000/. After all, by whom it was committed, 
is one of those secrets, which cannot be fully revealed till the 
last great day of accounts."* 

It is true that, long after the death of Lord Elssex, his 
widow maintained the theory of his suicide ; but that is stated 
by another lady of her family to have been in the interest of 
ber children ; Lady Essex, it is presumed, being unwilling 
cpndactof even to provoke the anger of Queen Mary, by telling tfa^ 
truth of James IL The rumour of the public, and the tra- 
dition of the Essex family, coincided in asserting that Bome- 
ney bad had a pension from the Treasury. Lord Jdm 
Busseli endeavoured in vain to get at the truth of this, but 
found the Treasury records too confused to enable bim Xo 
decide. What his lordship says, however, is valuable on the 
subject, and goes a long way to negative the supposed sui- 
cide. The following is Lord John Russell's account, founded 
on the narrative of Bishop Burnet : — 
Lord John " ^ circumstance of more melancholy interest, but also 
^*J^"* ^.tending to produce an impression unfavourable to Lord 
Russell, happened on the very morning of his trial. We 
have seen that Lord Essex staid in his own house, without 
any apparent uneasiness, from an apprehension that bis flight 
would be injurious to his friend. An order was now given 
for his arrest, on the information of Lord Howard. A party 
of horse was sent to bring him up from bis house at Casio- 
bury. He was at first in some disorder, but soon recovered 



* Letters written by His Excellency Artbar Capel. Earl of Essex, in the year 1673. to 
which is preAxea An Historical Account of his Life, 1770. 
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himself. When he came before the Council, however, he CHAP. 

was in much confusion. He was sent to the Tower, and J 

there fell under a great depression of spirits. He sent, by 
his servant, a very melancholy message to his wife : that what 
he was charged with was true ; that he was sorry he had 
ruined her and her children ; and that he had sent to Lord 
Clarendon, who had married his sister, to speak freely to him. 
She immediately sent back to him, to beg that he would not 
think of her |or her children, bat only study to support his 
own spirits ; and desired him to say nothing to Lord Claren- 
den, nor to any one else, till she should come to him, which 
she hoped to get leave to do in a day or two. Lord Claren- 
don came to him upon his message, but he turned the matter 
off, as if he only wished to explain something he had said 
before the Council. Lord Clarendon was satisfied that he 
had nothing further to communicate.* After this he sent 
another message to his wife, that he was much calmer, espe- 
cially when he found how she took his condition to heart, 
without seeming concerned for herself. The condition of his 
friend. Lord Russell, seems to have pressed heavily on his 
mind. He sent to the Earl of Bedford to say, he was more 
concerned for his son's condition than even Lord Bedford 
himself. And Lord Kussell, when he looked towards Lord 
Essex^s window, had observed him retire immediately into 
his room. 

** On the morning appointed for Lord Russell's trial, his 
servant Bommeny (as he asserted), thinking he staid longer 
in his room than ordinary, looked through the key-hole, and 
there saw him lying dead. He said that, upon breaking open 
the door, he found his master with his throat cut, quite dead. 
At the time, it was universally supposed that Lord Essex was 
the author of his own death ; but this opinion was afterwards 
rendered doubtful, by the deposition of two children of 
thirteen years of age, totally unknown to each other, who 
declared that they saw a bloody razor thrown out of the 
window of Lord Essex's chamber. Braddon, who gave 
currency to these reports, was tried and convicted as a 

* Burnet. 
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^^^' spreader of false news. After the Revolution^ a Committee 

!_ of the Hoase of Lords, consisting of Lord Bedford, Lord 

Devonshire, Lord Delamere, and Lord Monmouth^ was 
named, to enquire into the death of Lord Essex. They ex- 
amined above sixty witnesaes ; but Lord Devonshire^ Lord 
Delamere, and Lord Monmouth, being obliged to leave Lon- 
don on public business, the investigation was suspended, and 
Parliament being soon afterwards dissolved, it was never re- 
sumed. Some time before this, however. Lady Essex had 
called a meeting of her relations, at which Lord Sedford, 
Lord Devonshire, and Bishop Burnet were present ; at which 
she declared she believed Lord Essex had killed himself, and 
desired the business might be let fall. The depositions taken 
before the Lords are not to be found ; it would be idle, there- 
fore, at the present time, to pretend to give any opinion on 
the subject ; and I should say no more on it, were it not that 
I have been assured by the present Earl of Essex, that Lord 
Onslow, then a Lord of the Treasury, told him, when a boy, 
that he had seen the entry of a grant of money to Bommenj 
in the books of the Treasury. The following circumstance 
corroborates strongly this testimony. At Russell Farm, near 
Cassiobury, there exists a copy of Lord Essex's letters, 
published in 1770, prefixed to which is an account of his life* 
In the margin of the page where he is stated to have been 
committed to the Tower, is the following note in the hand- 
writing of the Countess of Essex, grandmother of the present 
Earl : — ' Bommeny had a pension from the Treasury by the 
King's order till the day of his death, as Mr. Grenville told 
us appeared upon the Treasury books; Lady Carlisle, his 
daughter, likewise said that the family were of the same 
opinion, but his widow did not> care to stir about it on account 
of her son/ The Lady Essex who wrote this note was of the 
Bussell Family: by the word 'us^ she probably means her- 
self and a daughter who lived with her, A search was made 
at my request, but without success, into some of the Trea- 
sury books: there are others, however, in such confusion 
that it would be very difficult to examine them. The opinion 
that Lord Essex was murdered, undoubtedly receives great 
support from the fact attested by Mr. Grenville and Lord 
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Onslow. But it would have been satisfactory to have a8cer- CHAP, 
tained beyond a doubt, that Bonimeny did not receive a ^' 
pension from the Treasury before the death of Lord Essex. 
There is another circumstance mentioned by Braddon, which, 
if true, would go far to settle the question. He says that 
the sentinel who guarded the outer door, affirmed in his first 
exanaiiiation, that he did not admit any one in the morning 
to Lord Essex's apartment, but that, in his subsequent ex- 
amination, he allowed that he had admitted two men. Brad- 
don attributes the stop put to the enquiry, to the regard 
which was paid to a minister of that day (probably meaning 
Lord Halifax), who had afterwards been one of the chief 
actors in the Revolution ; and to the respect required by the 
feelings of Queen Mary and Princess Anne." 

This consideration of Lady Essex for William and Anne 
is precisely the same feeling that is mentioned in the MS. 
note on tlie margin of Essex's Letters to which Lord John 
iRussell refers. And, when it is considered that Essex was 
the adherent, at one time, of James, Duke of York ; that he 
necessarily possessed many of his secrets ; that his character 
was such that he was likely to fear no consequences in reveal- 
ing what he knew, to justify his course against Popery; and 
had a much greater ability of speech than Kussell ; that James 
bad just returned from Scotland, where he had given his 
countenance to murder, and presided in person at the torture 
of the thumb-screw and the boot; who shall answer that, 
when Braddon said that Essex was murdered, he really be- 
lied the Duke of York ? 

On the conclusion of the strange inquest the body of Essex Bunaiof 
was conveyed to Hertfordshire, and committed to the family ^*^* 
vault at Hadham. 

The character of the Earl of Essex has been drawn by his character of 
contemporaries very generally alike. His strong attach- 
ment to tlie Church as an establishment, and to the Monarchy, 
arose, no doubt, as the natural consequence of his descent, 
connections, and early associations, while the same associ- 
ations, to some extent, led him to the opinions in favour of 
the limitation of the royal power that finally nrged him into 

VOIi. T. F F 
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^^^' conspiracy. At an early age be had seen his father fall by 
' the bands of the republicans^ had been himself a hostage in 
their camp, and had been taaght to look upon dissent as dis- 
loyalty ; but he had also seen the extreme exercise of the 
prerogative checked by open rebellion-*— the King in exile, 
the episcopacy suppressed, and the powers of the nobility 
extinct. The Restoration also, he found, had been brought 
about as a compromise, and the return to absolutism by Cla- 
rendon and Clitford, no better than a fraud upon that con- 
tract. All these causes ranked Essex with the party in 
opposition to the Court, and made him one of the earliest 
to assert the principles which finally triumphed at the Revo- 
lution. Nor were these opinions inconsistent with a desire 
for office.* Neither in Ireland nor at the Treasury bad he 
forgotten them. The first appointment he lost by oppos- 
ing the Crown, and in the second, he was found so incon- 
venient a member as soon to be removed. 

^' As to his character," says Burnet, '^ he was a person of 
an agreeable stature, slender in body, adorned with a eoioefy 
countenance, mixed with gravity and sweetness, and was 
easy of access ; his mind was sedate, but hia discourses were 
generally free and pleasant ; and his demeanour very civil ; 
his promises were real and sincere ; his reprimand smart and 
ingenious, having a quick apprehension, good elocution, 
sound judgment, great courage, and resolution unalterable; 
he was always wary and circumspect in council, where he 
endeavoured to obstruct all arbitrary power, and the increase 
of the popish interest, having a particular regard for the 
established religion of his country ; though others affirm, that 

* In 1675, writinfT from Dublin Castle, be says to Mr. Harbord:— " I cannot imagine tba(t 
barely the being in employment, should in this age be esteemed a crime ; ir so, all govern- 
ment must cease ; and for my own particular, I shall only desire, if any matter be started 
against roe, I nuiy have a tittle time to examine my papers, and I shall justify mysell 
Uowever, let all men reflect, that this my employment is very great; and so numerous are 
the papers I roust set my hand to, as it is impossible for me to peruse them all, tho' I 
did nothing but read day and night. Let any man, who is but a justice of peace, seriously 
consider whether he does not every year commit many faults in relation to his office ; if 
he acts not at all, he breaks his oath, and if he does act, the laws are se various which 
guide him, it is impossible for any man in that employment to be spotless ; nevertheless, 
th!s I am sure I can ray, that no man throughout the whole kingdom can justly accuse me 
of any notorious oppression or injustice of any kind, or that I have done any irregular 
fhing for profit to myself, or favour 1o a friend ; and upon these grounds I sleep quiet, and 
am very much at eBse."—E»9€JC*t Letters. 
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he was too loose in point of religion; and that he had an C^^-^- 

odd set of some strange principles. With regard to his r— - 

political notions, he thought the obligations between prinee 
and subject were so equally mutual, that upon a breach on 
.the one side the other was free. . He was very temperate in 
his diet^ strict in his justice^ tender of his honour, and con- 
stant to his friend ; he delighted much in his library, and 
spent much time there.^* 

That he was easy of access was too plainly proved by his 
adoption of the society of Howard of Escrick, and his greater 
fantiliarity with the lesser actors in the Conspiracy than Lord 
Russeil would permit. Of his ^^ smart and ingenious" re- 
bukes, there are several specimens in his correspondence 
with his brothers from Ireland ;* but his attachment to his 
library is scarcely to be traced in his letters or speeches, if 
we except, perhaps, the allusions to English history in his 
address to Charles, on presenting the remonstrance against 
the calling of the parliament at Oxford. That he was con- 
sidered a good debater may be seen from Temple'*$ notices 
of his conduct at the Council, while his character for 
honour and integrity was vouched by all his contemporaries, 
— not the least being William, Lord Russell. 

The widow of the Earl of Essex (Lady Elizabeth Percy, 
daughter of the tenth Earl of Northumberland) survived 

t On one occasion, his brothers having written that an Irish parliament was about to be 
called, and hoped that it would make such fiscal arrangements as to enable hira to visit Eng- 
land with certainty of retaining his position «U( Viceroy, he writes :—*' That which amazeth 
me most of all, is, that in your letter you seem to fl{^1aud yoarself very much, as if a 
great point were gained, in calling this parliament against September next; and some 
touches likewise in my brother Henry's letter, do confirm me, that >oar8elf and he had a 
hand in proposing it ; whether you had or no, is not very clear to me, but till I received 
your letter, and saw these particulars therein, I did rather presume it had been purely a 
fetch of my Lord Ranelau^h's. I made no doubt, if you and my brother were the movers 
thereof, it was with a good intent towards me, believing that if writs were issued for the 
calling of a parliament, it would secure my coming back, but I must confess I am an utter 
enemy to anything of practice or artifice ; and v« hen I recollect how often I have pressed 
you to use plain dealing, I should very much wonder if now yon should be guilty of a 
iSight of this sort; it is impossible to have a parliament meet in Ireland under six months 
time, and I am sure the kingdom cannot be ready to have one (their present poverty being 
such) till the next year ; besides, the first of September is the midst of their haj'vest, and 
diveis other reasons, superfluous to be added, may be given against it; but if you and my 
brother have been consenting to this particular, which relates to a parliament, I lielieve my 
Lord Conway and Lord Ranelagh laugh bravely in tiieir sleeves to see how egi'egiously 
they have choused you both.'*— Essex's Letter. 
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^^^- him so long as to the year 1718. After the Revolotioii she 
I discountenanced the inqairy into the tsause of ber lord's 

death, and published a statement 6n that subject in the 
London Gazette.* Only two of Lord Essex's children 
survived to maturity — ^Algeraon^ second Earl, and Anne, 
Countess of Carlisle. 



* London Gawtte, Jnly aist, and August 4th and 7th, 1990. 
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SECRET TREATY TO ESTABLISH THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 

RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 

TkE following ABE THE HOST ImPOBTAI^T AbTIGLES OF 

THIS Teeatt: — 

*' Article II. — The King of Great Brithin is convinced of the jjay 2a, 
truth of the Cathohc religion, and resolved to make his declaration ^^70. 
of it, and to reconcile himself with the Church of Rome, as soon as 
the affairs of his kingdom shall be sufficiently established to permit 
bim. He has every reason to hope, and to be persuaded, from the 
affections and from the fidelity of his subjects, that none of them, 
even of those on whom God shall not have yet so abundantly shed 
His grace as to dispose them by this august example to be converted, 
will ever fail in the inviolable obedience due from all people to their 
sovereigns, even of a different religion. Nevertheless, as there appear 
sometimes turbulent and restless spirits, who endeavour to disturb 
the public tranquillity chiefly when they can conceal their evil 
designs under the plausible pretext of religion, his Britannic Majesty^ 
who has nothing more at heart (after the repose of his conscience) 
than to establish that which the mildness of his government has 
procured to his subjects, believes that the best means of preventing 
it from being disturbed is to be assured, in case of its being 
required, of the assistance of his Most Christian Majesty, who being 
willing, on this occasion, to give the King of Great Britain indispu- 
table proofs of the sincerity of his friendship, and to contribute to 
the full success of a design so glorious, so useful to his Majesty, 
and even to the whole Catholic religion,* has promised, and promises 
to give, for this purpose, to the said King of Great Britain, the sum 
of two millions of livres To^rnois, of which half shall be paid three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, 
&c., and the other half three months after. And further, the said 
Most Christian King binds himself to assist his Britannic Majesty 
with troops to the number of six thousand, if necessary, and even 
to raise and maintain them at his own cost and expense as 
long as the said King of Great Britain shall judge them to be 
necessary to him for the execution of his design. And the said 
troops shall be transported by the ships of the King of Great Britain 
to such places and ports as he shall judge most fit for the good of 
his service ; and from the day of their embarkation shall be paid as 
aforesaid, by his Most Christian Majesty, and shall obey the orders 
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^'lOTO*' ®^ ^^® ^^^S 0^ Great Britain, The time of the said declaration of 
Catholicism ift left entirely to the choice of the said King of Great 
Britain. 

" III. — Again ; it has been agreed upon between the Most Christian 
King Louis, and his Majesty the King of Great Britain, that the 
said Most Christian King Louis will never yiolate the peace which 
he has concluded with Spain, nor in any manner whatever will he 
infringe the agreement entered into at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Wherefore it is permitted that the King of Great Britain maintain 
the said treaty, subject to the conditions of the Triple Alliance, and 
the undertakings which depend therefrom. 

** IV. — It is Ukewise determined and agreed upon, that if there 
should arise for the Most Christian King Louis new rights and titles 
upon theGoyernment of Spain, the said Charles, King of Great Britain, 
will afford to his very Christian Majesty all the assistance in his 
power, as well by land as sea, in order to facilitate the acquiring 
for his Most Christian Majesty the said rights and titles, the whole 
to follow such secret conditions as shall be agreed upon between 
the said Sovereigns, as much for the uniting of their troops after 
possession of the said rights and titles shall have been obtained, as 
for any advantages which the said King (Louis) can reasonably hope 
for ; and the afore-named Sovereigns hold themselves reciprocally 
bound from this present time not to enter into any treaty having 
reference to the aforesaid new rights and titles with any prince or 
protectorate whatsoever, without the consent and co-operation of 
each other. 

" V. — The said Sovereigns, Charles King of Great Britain and 
Louis King of France, having each, for his own part, many more 
subjects than would be necessary to justify him with the world for 
the resolution he has taken to mortify the pride of the States - 
General of the United Provinces of the Low Countries, and to lessen 
the power of a nation so often guilty of the blackest ingratitude 
towards the creators and founders of her Republic, the measure of 
whose audacity is full when she proposes to be erected into a 
Sovereign Power, to arbitrate between and judge all other poten- 
tates ; it is resolved upon, determined, and concluded, that their 
Majesties will conjointly declare and make yfttr upon the said States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Low Countries, with the full 
power of their strength by land and sea ; and that neither of the 
Bfcid Sovereigns Charles and Louis shall be able to conclude a peac^, 
truce, or suspension of hostilities, with the said States, without the 
advice and consent each of the other. And also, that as all com- 
merce between the subjects of the Sovereigns of England and 
France, and those of the said States, shall be prohibited, the vessels 
and goods of those, therefore, who, notwithstanding this prohibition, 
continue their traffic with the said States, shall be seized upon by 
the subjects of their Sovereign's ally, and shall be held to be a just 
and lawful prize. All previous treaties made between the aforesaid 
States-General and either of the above-named Sovereigns of England 
or France, or their predecessors, shall be held to be null and void, 
except that of the Triple AUiance, made for the conservation of the 
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treaty of Aix-lft-GbApeUe ; and if, after war bein^ declared, any 
subject of either of their Majesties of France or England be found 
now or hereafter enrolled in the service of the said States-General, 
he shall be taken prisoner and executed according to the laws of 
whichever kingdom his captor may b^ a subject. 

YL For the purpose of carrying on and conducting this war in 
such a manner as the said Sovereigns trust the justice of the cause 
demands, it is agreed upon that his Most Christian Majesty Louis will 
charge himself .nth eyery expense of providing the necessary force 
by laud and sea, so as to prepare the most powerful attack upon t)>e 
citadels and country of the aforesaid States. His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain agrees only to furnish his Most Christian Majesty 
with a corps of six thousand foot towards the above-named force, of 
which the said King of Great Britain binds himself to be at the entire 
expense. This corps to be commanded by a general officer, who will 
receive orders from his Most Christian Majesty, his commander-in- 
chief of his army, in whatever place the said corps shall serve as 
auxiliary. The corps to be composed of six regiments, of ten com- 
panies each, a hundred men to every company. These troops to be 
Embarked and lauded at such port or harbour, and within such time, 
as shall be hereafter agreed upon between their said Majesties ; taking 
care, nevertheless, to have them disembarked upon the coast of 
Picardie, or whatever other place shall be agreed upon, not later than 
one month subsequent to the stationing of the fleet off Portsmouth." 

The following remarks on this treaty are from Lord John Russell's 
" Life of Lord RusseU : "— 

*' It is impossible to read this article without indignation at the 
unprincipled ambition, the shameless venality, and the cool hypocrisy 
of Charles. For the sake of public tranquillity, an army of French- 
men was to be introduced into England, to force the nation to embrace 
a religion they detested ! The holy name of God is used for the 
purpose of sanctioning the subjugation of a free people by the assist- 
ance of a foreign power ! Such was the return which a king of the 
house of Stuart thought fit to make to a country which had received 
him with unlimited confidence. Neither the affection which the 
people had shown to his person, nor the general duty of a sovereign 
to his subject, nor the solemn obligation of an oath, were sufficient 
to restrain Charles from signing a treaty, which will ever remain a 
monument of ingratitude, perjury, and treason. And as his offence 
cannot be justified, so neither can it be palliated. He was not obliged, 
whatever he might allege, by the unreasonable demands or unquiet 
humours of his people, to fly to foreign protection : his perfidy was 
as spontaneous as it was unexampled. 

** Several circumstances may tend to convince us that the intention 
of Charles in forming this treaty was almost entirely political. In a 
mind like his, sentiments of devotion are always subordinate to the 
calls of pleasure or convenience. After the treaty was made, he feigned 
80 many scruples, and invented so many pretexts for delaying his 
public conversion, that Lewis soon perceived his insincerity, and 
ceased to require it. His motives for entering into the treaty are 
thus explained by Colbert de Croissy, who signed it : — * Charles,* he 
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writes, ' said that he would still augment his regiments, under the 
most specious pretexts he could devise. He told me he was pressed 
both by his conscience and the confusion he saw daily increasing in 
his kingdom, to the diminution of his authority, to declare himself a 
Catholic ; and, besides the spiritual advantage he should draw from 
it, he believed it to be the only means of re-establishing the 
monarchy' 

« The Duke of York, though much more earnest in his religion, 
seems also to have been chiefly intent on changing the form of go- 
vernment. He told the French ambassador that he believed a king 
and parUament could exist no longer together ; and that they ought 
not to have recourse to the latter, till the war and the Catholic faith 
had come to an happy issue, when they should be in a condition to 
obtain by force what they could not gain by mildness." 
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DeCLABATIOK 07 THI CaVSES OF DlSSOLTINO THE TWO LABT 

Fabliaments. 

Of this document, the following is a resum^ by Lord John Russell : — 

** The king published a declaration assigning his reasons for dis- 
solving the two last parliaments. To the first he objected, that they 
presented remonstrances under the title of addresses ; voted eminent 
persons enemies of the king and kingdom, without proof ; arrested 
many persons under the false pretence of privilege ; stopped the 
payment o^ tallies and anticipations ; and, lastly, assumed to them- 
selves legislative power, by interfering in the regular prosecution by 
law of Protestant Dissenters. The parliament assembled at Oxford, 
he repreached with stirring the Exclusion Bill, to which he had de- 
clared he never would consent ; and with their vote against the House 
of Lords, on the subject of Fitzharris. He concluded by warning 
the people against designing men, who accused him of an intention 
of laying aside parliaments, and by declaring his determination that, 
after the lapse of a short period, their meetings should be constant 
and frequent. 

^'This declaration of the king was, by an order in council, directed 
to be read in all churches and chapels. The order was very generally 
obeyed, and the effect produced corresponded to the wishes of the 
court and clergy. The part which alluded to the Dissenters raised a 
cry of Church and King through the whole kingdom. Addresses 
poured in from all sides, vying with each other in fulsomeness and 
adulation. One of these, from Norwich, was presented as a libel by 
the grand jury of Middlesex. 

'* An able answer to the declaration, under the title of ' A just and 
modest Vindication of the two last Parliaments,' was pubUsbed by the 
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Opposition. It was first written by Algernon Sydney, but a new 
draught was made by Mr. Somers, afterwards Lord Somers, and 
corrected by Sir W. Jones. In this pamphlet, the proceedings of 
the Commons were shown to be agreeable to law and precedent ; 
but, though the argiiment was clear and convincing, and the style 
more than usually c))rrect and forcible, this and other writings, in 
favour of the Parliament, produced little effect/' — JAfe of Lord 
RuMell, i. 273. 

The following extract from the ** Just and modest Vindication,'* 
gives the spirit of the answer to the King's Declaration : — 

** But should this declaration be suffered to go abroad any longer, 
under the royal name, yet it will never be thought to have proceeded 
from his Majesty's inclination, or his judgment, but to be gained 
from him by the artifices of the same ill men, who not being content 
to have prevailed with him to dissolve two Parliaments, only to pro- 
tect them from pubUc justice, do now hope to excuse themselves 
from being thought the authors of- that counsel, by making him 
openly to avow it. But they have discovered themselves to the 
kingdom, and have told their own names when they number amongst 
the great crimes of the House of Commons, their having declared 
divera eminent persons to be enemies to the King and kingdom. "Tis 
our happiness, that the cunning of these eminent persons is not 
equal to their malice, in that they should thus unwarily make them- 
selves known, when they had so secretly, and with so much caution, 
given the pernicious advice. None could be offended at the pro- 
ceedings of the Parliaments, but they who were obnoxious ; none 
could be concerned to vindicate the dissolution, but they who had 
advised it. But they have performed this last undertaking after such 
a sort, that they have left themselves not only without justification, 
but without all pretence hereafter. The people were willing to think 
it the unfortunate effect of some sudden and precipitate resolution ; 
but since they have now publicly assured us, that it was the result of 
counsel and dehberation, they cannot blame us for hoping one day to 
see justice done upon such counsellors. 

"But though, to the dishonour of our country, it does appear that 
some EngUshmen were concerned in the unhappy advice, of breaking 
the two last Parhaments, and setting up this pretended defence of it ; 
yet the Qallicisms which are found in the paper shew thewriter to have 
been of another nation, or at least to have had his thoughts so much 
taken up for the interests of France, (whilst he was labouring this 
way to heighten and perpetuate the differences between the King and 
his people) that he could not express himself in any other idiom than 
theirs ; he would not otherwise have introduced the King, saying, 
that it was a matter extremely sensible to us ; a form of speech pe- 
culiar to the French, and unknown to any other nation. The reader 
(who understands that language) will observe so many more of this 
kind, as will give him just cause to doubt whether the whole paper 
was not a translation, and whether the English one, or that which was 
published in French, was the original ? 
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** Let us then no longer wonder, that the time of dissolTing oor 
Parliaments, is known at Paris sooner than at London, since 'tis pro- 
hable the reasons now given for it were formed there too. The 
Peers at Oxford were so totally ignorant of the oonncil, that they 
never once thought of a dissolution till they heard it pronounced ; 
hut the Duchess of Mazarin had better intelligence, and published 
the news at St. James's many hours before it was done, lliis decla^ 
ration was not communicated to the Privy Council till Friday, 
the 8th of April, when his Majesty (according to the late method) 
did graciously declare to them his pleasure to set it forth, without 
desiring from them any advice in the matter ; but Monsieur Barillon, 
the French Ambassador, did not only read to a gentleman the 5th 
of April, but advised with him about it, and demanded his opinion 
of it, which his excellency will the better remember, because of the 
great liberty which the person took in ridiculing it to his face. Good 
God ! to what a condition is this kingdom reduced, when the Minis- 
ters and agents of the only Prince in the world, who can have designs 
against, or of whom we ought to be afraid, are not only made ac- 
quainted with the most secret passages of state, but are made our 
chief Ministers too, and have the principal conduct of our affairs ? 
And let the world judge if the Commons had not reason for their vote, 
when they declared those eminent persons, who manage things at this 
rate, to be the enemies of the King and kingdom, and promoters of 
the French interest. 

** Whosoever considers the actions of our great men, will not think 
it strange, that they should be hard put to it to find out reasons which 
they might give for any of them, and they have had very ill luck 
whenever they went about it. That reason which they had given for 
dissolving three several Parliaments successively, is now grown 
ridiculous ; that the King was resolved to meet his people, and to have 
their advice infrequent Parliaments, since every man took notice, 
that as soon as the Ministers began to suspect that his Majesty was 
inclined to hearken to, and pursue their advice, those very Parlia- 
ments were presently dissolved. This was all the ground and cause * 
which was thought of for breaking the last Parliament at Westminster, 
when the proclamation of the 18th of January, 1680, was published ; 
but they have now considered better, and have found out faults 
enough to swell into a declaration, and yet as much offended as they are 
with this Parliament, they seem more highly angry with that which 
followed at Oxford. Nor is it at all strange that it should fall out 
so : for the court never did yet dissolve a Parliament abruptly, and 
in a heat, but they found the next Parliament more averse, and to 
insist upon the same things with greater eagerness than the former. 
English spirits resent no affronts so highly as those which are done 
to their representatives ; and the Court will be sure to find the effects 
of that resentment in the next election. A Parliament does ever 
participate of the present temper of the people. Never were Par- 
liaments of more different complexions than that of 1640, and that 
of 1661. Yet they both exactly answered the humours which were 
predominant in the nation when they were respectively chosen. 
And, therefore, while the people do so universally hate and fear 
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Frftltce imd Popery, and do so well understand wbo they are who 
promote the French and Popish interests, the favourites do but 
cozen themselves to think that they will ever send up representa- 
tives less zealous to bring them to justice, than those against whom 
this declaration is published. For surely this declaration (what 
great things soever may be expected from it) will make but very few 
conyerts, not only because it represents things as high crimes which 
the whole kingdom has been celebrating as meritorious actions, but 
because the people have been so often deceived by former declara- 
tioQSy that whatsoever carries that name, will have no credit with 
them for the future. They have not yet forgotten the declaration 
from Breda, though others forgot it so soon, and do not spare to say, 
that if the same diligence, the same earnest soUcitation, had been 
made use of in that affair, which have been since exercised directly 
contrary to the design of it, there is no doubt but every part of it 
would have had the desired success, and all his Majesty's subjects 
would have enjoyed the fruits of it, and would now have been ex- 
tolling a Prince so careful to keep sacred his promises to his people. 
If we did take notice of the several declarations, published since 
that which we have last mentioned, we shall find they signify as 
little ; and therefore we will only remember the last, made the 20th 
of April, 1679, and declared in council and in Parliament, and 
lifter pubhshed to the whole nation : ' Wherein his Majesty owns, 
that he is sensible of the ill-posture of his affairs, and the great 
jealousies and dissatisfaction of his good subjects, whereby the 
Crown and Government was become too weak to preserve itself, 
which proceeded from his use of a single ministry, and of private 
advices ; and therefore professes his resolution, to lay them wholly 
aside for the future, and to be advised by those able and worthy 
persons, whom he had then chosen for his council, in all his weighty 
and important affairs.' But every man must acknowledge, that 
either his Majesty has utterly forgotten this public and solemn pro- 
mise, or else that nothing weighty and important has happened 
from that time to this very day. 

*' As for the declaration read in our churches the other day, there 
needs no other argument to make us doubt of the reality of the 
promises which it makes, than to consider how partially, and with 
now little sincerity the things which it pretends to relate are therein 
represented. It begins with telling us, in his Majesty's name, that 
it was with exceeding great trouble that he was brought to dissolve 
the two last Parliaments, without more benefit to the people by the 
calling of them. We should question his Majesty's wisdom, did we 
not believe him to have understood, that never Parliaments had 
greater opportunities of doing good to himself and to his people. 
He could not but be sensible of the dangers, and of the necessities 
of his kingdom ; and therefore could not, without exceeding great 
trouble, be prevailed upon for the sake of a few desperate men 
(whom he thought himself concerned to love now, only because he 
had loved them too well, and trusted them too much before), not 
only to disappoint the hopes and expectations of his own people, 
but of almost all Europe. His Majesty did indeed do his part, so 
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far, in giving opportanities for providing for oar good> as the calling 
of Parliaments does amonnt to, and it is to be imputed to the 
Ministers only, that the success of them did not answer his and our 
expectations. 'Tis certain it cannot be imputed to any of the pro. 
<ceediug8 of either of those Parliaments ; which were composed of 
men of as good sense and quality as any in the nation, and proceeded 
<with as great moderation, and managed their debates with as much 
temper as was ever known in any Parliament. If they seemed to 
go too far in anything, his Majesty^s speeches or declarations had 
misled them, by some of whi^h they had been invited to enter into 
every one of those debates, to which so much exception has been 
since taken.'* 
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MAZAJtTirs's EeASON FOB BEQUIBING HeNBTETTA MaBIA TO 
ACKKOWLBBGE AnHTB HxDE AS DUCHBSS OF YoB£. 

On this subject the following probable explanation is offered in 
the Quarterly Review, No. LVIL, September, 1823 : 

" Clarendon was inclined to believe what the Abbot Montague told 
him, that Cardinal Mazarine had written to warn her, ' she could 
not expect a welcome in France if she left her son in her dis- 
pleasure, and professed an animosity against those ministers who 
were most trusted by the king.' Clarendon adds, that ' he little 
understood from what fountain this good will of the Cardinal pro- 
ceeded, who had never been propitious to him.' The Portuguese 
ambassador states what was the real cause. Though France had 
abandoned Portugal at the Treaty of the Pyrenees, it was not her 
interest that that kingdom should be reunited to Spain. But the 
Queen Mother of France retained all her Castilian feelings, and the 
f Cardinal, statesman as he was, regarded any state-interest as a 
secondary concern compared with the aggrandizement of his family. 
His heart was set upon bringing about that marriage for his niece 
(viz. with Charles II.), to which, in the pride of his heart, and in 
his contempt for the fallen fortunes of the exiled king, he had 
refused his consent. . They had engaged Montague and the Earl of 
St. Albans to promote this object, the influence of the latteit being 
as great with Henrietta as that of Mazarine with his royal mistress. 
His services, according to the Portuguese ambassador, were secured 
by the promise of a sum large enough to excite the cupidity of one 
who through life cared for nothing but himself. The queen-mother 
at this time was passionately bent upon making the Duke of York 
cast off his wife ; the disposition which he at one time manifested 
to do so is the most dishonourable part of his whole life, for James 
had some good qualities, and some great ones. It was, however, 
perceived that the arguments which she urged with her natural 
vehemence against the marriage, on the ground of the disparagement 
of such an alliance, and the disgrace it was to the royal family^ 
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applied with equal or greater force to that which was proposed for 
the king with Hortensia Mancini. She was induced therefore to 
desist from that topic ; to acknowledge the duchess for her daughter- 
in law, and to court a reconciliation with Clarendon, who, it was 
expected, would, in return for the signal advantage thus obtained by 
his family, unite his interests with those of the queen and 
her party, and join with them to break off the treaty with Portugal. 
Bat it proved otherwise, says the ambassador ; for it was actually 
found that the chancellor regarded nothing but the service of his 
prince^ Mazarine then ceased to pursue a design which he per- 
ceived to be impracticable ; but he felt the disappointment keenly, 
and was said to observe upon the occasion, * They say I am a great 
politician ; the Chancellor of England is a great one ; he has known 
how to wed his daughter with the Duke of York, and, what is more, 
to wed himself with the king.' '* 
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The state of public affairs at the breaking out of the plot, and 
Danby's opinion of them, may be gathered from the following letter 
to Sir William Templei. The ungrateful corporation referred to, was 
that of Northampton, which threw out Sir William Temple and 
elected Montague. It is clear from the letter that Danby was 
aeriously of opinion that Montague had been conspiring with the 
Nuncio : 

"London, November 19, 1678. 
** My Lord, 

" We have not only our hands overloaded with business, but 
with such business as we can neither guess the event of, nor foresee 
when it will end. I know you are enough filled with the general 
news of plots and contrivances, both against the King's person, and 
to subvert our religion and government. But we are yet so unhappy 
as not to have evidences so convincing, as I hope they will be when 
the conspirators have come to their trials. In the mean time, there 
arise debates of very different natures, and sometimes heats upon 
them ; and such a one particularly yesterday (in the House of 
Commons), as ended in the commitment of Sir Joseph Williamson 
to the Tower. His Majesty has this day spoke to the House of 
Commons upon that matter, and did, at the same time, order Mr. 
Secretarie's release ; which has begot an address from that House 
to the King, shewing the reason of their committing him, 
and desiring his Majesty would please to continue his commit- 
ment. But the Secretary is at liberty, and how the matter will rest, 
or be taken up again, tomorrow will shew. The chief aim seems 
to be against the Duke, but is attended with designs also against 
lesser oues (as myself, and others of the cabinet) ; and truly it is 
the opinion of very many, that those designs are rather pursued 
under the cover of the plot, than the plot itself. Amidst these 
disorders (and which are more likely to increase than otherwise), we 
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have an army and -fleet on onr hands inthcmrany pToviiuon either to 
continue or disband them ; and for those troops abroad, they must 
either starve, or be recalled immediately. And yet the Commous 
will not endure to hear of this, or any other concern, uatil they have 
further satisfaction in the matter of the plot. 

'' What the consequences of ^these things will be abroad, we have 
not time to think, nor almost of what we should do at home ; but, 
because I could not satisfy myself to be any longer silent, I was 
resolved to acquaint you with the present state of our affairs. I was 
in hopes to have seen you in the House by this time, to have had 
the help of such an able physician in so desperate a distemper ; but 
we are Uke to be deprived of that also, by the ingratitude of a cor- 
poration to his Majesty, and the ill-practices of Mr. Mountague to 
debauch them, since his coming to tbe House. I have heard more 
of his iU-practices of other kinds, and some of them particularly 
against .yourself, which I am hunting, as well as I can, to 
find out. And I hear that Mr. Olivencranz can tell us some- 
thing if he pleases of Mr. Mountague, which would both spoil his 
plots and his seat in Parliament ; and which you do well to inform 
yourself of, if you meet with a fit occasion. I write this in such a 
hurry, that you must forgive the faults of it ; but before I end, I 
beg to know whether at last you believe the peace will be concluded 
to the State satisfaction or not. 

" I am yours, &c. 

Danbt."* 
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The foUlowing is the proclamation establishing the Council of 
Thirty, suggested by Sir William Temple, to succeed Lord Danby's 
Administration, and in which the Earl of Essex was First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

"At the Court at Whitehall, the 2l8t of April, 1679. Present, 
the King's most excellent Majesty in Council. 

" His Majesty having caused the Privy Council to meet yesterday 
extraordinary, was then pleased to order the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land to read to them the following declaration : — 

*' My Lords, 

" His Majesty hath called you together at this time, to com- 
municate unto you a resolution he hath taken, in a matter of great 
importance to his Crown and Government : and which he hopes will 
prove of the greatest satisfaction and advantage to his kingdoms, in 
all affairs hereafter, both at home and abroad ; and therefore he 
doubts not of your approbation, however you may seem concerned 
in it. 

" In the first place, his Majesty gives you all thanks for your ser- 
vice to him here ; and for all the good advices you have given him; 

* Danby Letters, p. 263. 
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which might have been more frequent, if the great number of this 
Council had not made it unfit for the secrecy and dispatch that are 
necessary in many great affairs. This forced him to use a smaller 
number of you in a Foreign Committee ; and sometimes the advices 
of some few among them (upon such occasions) for many years past. 
He is sorry for the ill -success he has found in this course, and sen- 
sible of the ill-posture of aflFairs, from that and some unhappy acci- 
dents^ which have raised great jealousies and dissatisfaction among 
his good subje ts ; and thereby left the Crown and Government in a 
condition too weak for those dangers we have reason to fear, both 
at home and abroad. 

" These his Majesty hopes may be yet prevented, by a course of 
wise and steady counsels for the future ; and these kingdoms grow 
again to make such a figure as they formerly have done iu the world, 
and as they may always do, if our union and conduct were equal to 
our force. To this end, he hath resolved to lay aside the use he 
may have hitherto made of any single ministry, or private advices, 
or foreign committees, for the general direction of his afiairs : and 
to constitute such a Privy Council, as may not only by its number 
be fit for the consultation and digestion of all business, both do- 
mestic and foreign ; but also by the choice of them, out of the 
several parts this State is composed of, may be the best informed in 
the true constitutions of it, and thereby the most able to counsel 
him in all the afiairs and interests of this crown and nation. And 
by tlie constant advice of such a Council, his Majesty is resolved 
hereafter to govern his kingdoms ; together with the frequent use of 
his great Council of Parhament, which he takes to be the true ancient 
constitution of this State and Government. 

** Now for the greater dignity of this Council, his Majesty resolves 
their constant number shall be limited to thirty ; and for their 
greater authority, there shall be fifteen of his chief officers, who 
shall be Privy Counsellors by their places ; and for the other fifteen, 
he will choose ten out of the several ranks of the nobility ; and five 
commoners of the realm ; whose known abilities, interest and esteem 
in the nation, shall render them without all suspicion of either mis- 
taking or betraying the true interest of the kingdom, and conse- 
quently of advising him ill. 

" In the first place, therefore, and to take care of the Church, his 
Majesty will have the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop of 
London, for the time being. And to inform him well in what con- 
cerns the laws, the Lord Chancellor, and one of the Lord Chief 
Justices. For the navy and stores (wherein consists the chief 
strength and safety of the kingdom), the Admiral, and Master of 
the Ordnance. For the Treasury, the Treasurer and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (or whenever any of these charges are in Commission, 
then the first Commissioner to serve here in their room.) The rest 
of the fifteen shall be the Lord Privy Seal, the Master of the Horse, 
Lord Steward, and Lord Chamberlain of his Household, the Groom 
of the Stole, and the two Secretaries of State : and these shall be 
all the officers of his kingdom, to which the the dignity of a Privy 
Counsellor shall be annexed. The others his Majesty has resolved, 
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aud Lopes he has not chosen ill. His Majesty iuteuds, besides, to 
have such princes of his blood as he shall at any time call to this 
board, being here in Court : a President of the Council, whenever 
he shall find it necessary : and the Secretary of Scotland, when any 
such shall be here. But these being uncertain, he reckons not of 
the constant number of thirty, which shall never be exceeded. 

" To make way for this new Council, his Majesty hath now resolved 
to dissolve this old one ; and does hereby dissolve it, and from this 
time excuses your further attendance here : but with his repeated 
thanks for your service hitherto, and with the assurance of his satis- 
faction in you so far that he should not have parted with you, but 
to make way for this new Constitution, which he takes to be, as to 
the number and choice, the most proper and necessary for the uses 
he intends them. And as most of you have offices in his service, 
and all of you particular shares in his favour and good opinion ; so 
he desires you will continue to exercise, and deserve them, with the 
same diligence and good affections that you have hitherto done ; and 
with confidence of his Majesty's kindness to you, and of those tes- 
timonies you shall receive of it upon other occasions. 

"Therefore, upon the present dissolution of this Council, his 
Majesty appoints and commands all those officers he hath named, to 
attend him here to-morrow at nine in the morning, as his Privy 
Council ; together with those other persons he designs to make up 
the number, aud to each of whom he has already signed particular 
letters to that purpose ; and commands the Lord Chancellor to see 
them issued out accordingly ; which is the form he intends to use, 
and that hereafter they shall be signed in Council, so that nothing 
may be done unadvisedly in the choice of any person, to a charge 
of so great dignity and importance to the kingdom. 

" And in pursuance thereof, his Majesty did this day declare, 
that he had made choice of the several persons hereafter named, to 
be of his Privy Council. 

"The names of the Lords of His Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council : — 

His Highness Prince Rupert. 

Dr. William San croft. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Heneage Lord Finch, Lord Chancellor of England. 

Anthony Earl of Shaftsbury, Lord President of the Council. 

Arthur Earl of Anglesey, Lord Privy Seal. 

Christopher Duke of Albemarle. 

James Duke of Monmouth, Master of the Horse. 

Henry Duke of Newcastle. 

John Duke of Lauderdale, Secretary of State for Scotland. 

James Duke of Ormond, Lord Steward of the Household. 

Charles Lord Marquis of Winchester. 

Henry Lord Marquis of Worcester. 

Henry Earl of Arlington, Lord Chamberlain of the Household. 

James Earl of SaUsbury. 

John Earl of Bridge water. 

Robert Earl of Sunderland, one of His Majesty's principal Secre- 
taries of State. m 
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Arthur Earl of Essex, first Lord Commissioner of the Treasury. 

John Earl of Bath, Groom of the Stole. 

Thomas Lord Viscount Falconberg. 

George Lord Viscount Hallifax. 

Henry Lord Bishop of London. 

John Lord Roberts. 

Denzil Lord Hollis. 

William Lord Russel. 

William Lord Cavendish. 

Henry Coventry, Esq. one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries 
of State. 

Sir Francis North, Kt. Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Sir Henry Capell, Kt. of the Bath, first Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. 

Sir John Emley, Kt. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir Thomas Chicheley, Kt. Master of the Ordnance. 

Sir William Temple, Baronet. 

Edward Seymour, Esq. 

Henry Powle, Esq. 

And his Majesty commanded such of them as were then present 
to be sworn, and to take their places at the Board accordingly. 

The Right Honourable Anthony Earl of Shaftsbury, wlio was by 
his Majesty*s special command sworn Lord President of his Majesty's 
most Honourable Privy Council, took his place at the Board ac* 
cordingly. 

His Majesty was also pleased to declare, that he would have all 
his affairs here debated freely, of what kind soever they were ; and 
therefore absolute secrecy. 

His Majesty was also pleased to declare, that he would communi- 
cate this alteration of the Council unto both Houses of Parliament 
in a few words. 
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Sir William Temple's Psoposals to Lobb Essex on Irish 

Apfaies. 

"Horses in Ireland are a drug, but might be improved to a commodity 
not only of greater use at home, but also fit for exportation into other 
countries. The soil is of a sweet and plentiful grass, which will raise 
a large breed ^ and the hills, especially near the sea-coasts, are hard 
and rough, and so fit to give them shape, and breath, and sound feet. 
The present defects in them are breeding without choice of stallions, 
either in shape or size, and trusting so far to the gentleness of the 
climate as to winter them abroad, without ever handling colts till they 
are four years old. This both checks the growth of the common 
breeds, and gives them an incurable shyness, which is the general 
vice of Irish horses, and is hardly ever seen in Flanders, because the 
hardness of the winter in those parts forces the breeders there to 
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house and handle their colts for at least six months every year. In 
the studs of persons of quality in Ireland, where care is taken and 
cost is not spared, we see horses bred of excellent shape, and Tigour, 
and size, so as to reach great prices at home, and encourage strangers 
to find the market here -, among whom I met with one, this summer, 
that came over on that errand, and bought about twenty horses, to 
tarry over into the French army, from twenty to threescore pounds 
price at the first hand.'* * 

" At each race may be two plates given by the king, one of thirty 
pounds, and the other of twenty (besides the fashion), as the prizes 
for the first and second horse ; the first engraven with a horse 
crowned with a crown, the second with a coronet, and under it the 
day of the month, and the year. Besides these plates, the wagers may 
be as the persons please among themselves, but the horses must be 
evidenced by good testimonies to have been bred in Ireland. For 
honour, the Lord Lieutenant may even be present himself, or at least 
name a deputy in his room, and two judges of the field, who shall 
decide all controversies, and with sound of the trumpet declare the 
two victors. The masters of these two horses may be admitted to 
ride from the field to the castle with the Lord Lieutenant or his 
deputy, and to dine with him that day, and there receive all the 
honour of the table. This to be done, what quality soever the persons 
are of; for the lower that is, the more will be the honour, and per- 
haps the more the sport ; and the encouragement of breeding will, 
by that means, extend to all sorts of men/'f 

" Every man woukl be forced to provide winter fodder for his team 
(whereas common garrans shift upon grass the year round) 5 and 
this would force men to the enclosing of grounds, and improving bog 
into meadows ; the race of garrans would decrease, and so make room 
for the country's maintaining the greater number of cattle, which 
niak( s a foreign commodity, though they die by accident or age, 
whereas the other makes none at all.' J 

*' Until the transportation of cattle into England was forbidden by 
the late act of parliament, the quickest trade of ready money here 
was driven by the sale of young bullocks, which, for four or five 
summer months of the year, were carried over in very great numbers, 
and this made all the breeders in the kingdom turn their lands and 
stocks chiefly to that sort of cattle." § 

" And severe defences may be made against weaving any linen 
under a certain breadth, such as may be of better use to the poorest 
people, and in the coarsest linen, than the narrow Irish cloth, and 
may bear some price abroad, whenever more comes to be made than 
is to be consumed at home." || 

" For the miscarriages mentioned in the making up of those several 
commodities for foreign markets, they must likewise be remedied by 
severe laws, or else the improvements of the commodities themselves 
will not serve to bring them in credit, upon which all trade turns. 
First, the ports out of which such commodities shall be shipped may 

* Temijle*8 Works, vol. 1, p. 118. f Ibid. 

J TbH, vol. 1. p. lift. § Ibid, vol. 1, p. 115. 11 Ibid.^vol. 1, p. 114. 
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be restrained to a certain number, such aa lie most convenient for 
the Tent of the inland provinces, and such as either are already, or 
are capable of being made, regular corporations. Whatever of them 
shall be carried out of any other port shall b« penal, both to the 
merchant that delivers, and to the master ihat receives them. In the 
ports allowed shall be published rules, agreed on by the skilfuUest 
merchants in those wares, to be observed in the making up of all 
such as are intended for foreign transportation, and declaring that 
what is not found agreeable to those rules shall not be suffered to 
go out."* 

* Temple's Works, vol. 1, p. 116. 
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